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Art. 1.—A Description of a Singular Aboriginal Race Inhabiting the 
Summit of the Neilgherry Hills, or the Blue Mountains of Coimbatoor, 
in the Southern Peninsula of India. By Captain Henry Harkness, of 


the Madras Service, 8vo, pp. 175. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1832. 


WueEN the navigator from England first approaches Bombay, he 


may Clearly discern a misty line of mountain, bounding the northern 
horizon, the whole range of which is known by the general name 
of the Ghauts. Of these the Neilgherry hills are said to form the 
nucleus: they are so called from the words nila, blue, and giri, 
mountain, as from their being the highest mountains in the Penin- 
sula, they present that blue aspect with which distant objects are 
invested by the atmosphere. They are surrounded at the base by 
a zone of thick jungle, and, except on one side, are encircled by two 
streams, which unite a little to the north-east, and form the river 
Bhavani. Distant about fifty miles from the sea, they partake of 
the monsoons of both coasts, and hence they enjoy a remarkable 
equability of temperature. ‘ Their general surface is mountainous, 
composed of ridges stretching out in almost every direction, which 
are commonly made up of lesser hills and knolls that admit of easy 
cultivation. Among these knolls are many delightful vallies, and 
where the mountain ridges run close to one another, is sometimes 
found the deep ravine, or the morass, the latter covered with a 
rich herbage.’ They are divided into four districts, and some of 
the mountains are in the highest degree picturesque and beautiful. 
The lesser hills, and knolls in their vicinity, are dotted with pretty 
white buildings, which give relief to the verdure; above these are 
frequently seen lofty and umbrageous trees, which appear at a dis- 
tance to form little impervious forests, and these are out-topped by a 
succession of other hills, which are covered with the richest pas- 
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tures, bespangled with the most beautiful wild flowers of every 
diversity of colour. The trees, among which are the crimson rhodo- 
dendron and the white camelia, vary in shade of richness and foli- 
age ; some, covered with moss, assume all the hoary appearance of 
winter; the banks of the brooks that meander through them are 
lined with the dog-rose and jessamine, and all around are seen the 
wild strawberry and other fruits adding to the luxuriance of the 
scene, the beauty of which is completed by a lake of five or six 
miles circuit, composed of the contributions of a thousand streams. 

The original schebionnta of these hills are called Tudas, a tribe 
of men whose uncommon height, athletic and well-made figures, 
bold bearing, and open and expressive countenances, lead necessa- 
rily to the conclusion, that they are of a race altogether different 
from their neighbours of the same hue—indeed so different, that 
one naturally asks, who can they be? whence have they come? 
Whatever the weather may be, they wear nothing on the head. 
They allow the hair to grow to an equal length of about six or 
seven inches; it is parted at the crown, and forms of itself into 
bushy circlets, which, at a distance, give it the appearance of an 
artificial ornament. The hair of the face is also allowed a similar 
freedom, and it is generally, except in cases of age, soft, and of a 
jet black. They are distinguished from all the other natives of 
India, by a large, full, and speaking eye, a Roman nose, fine teeth, 
and a pleasing contour. Though grave in their aspect, they easily 
relax into cheerfulness and good humour. They wear gold rings in 
the ear, silver rings on the hand, and occasionally a studded chain 
of the same material round the neck. They resemble the Romans 
too in their dress, which consists of a short tunic folded round the 
waist, and fastened by a girdle, and of a mantle which covers every 
part except the head, the left, and occasionally the right, arm. It is 
thrown, somewhat like the Spanish cloak, over the left shoulder, 
the bordered end hanging loosely over the left hand. It is large 
enough to cover the whole person in a reclining or sitting posture, 
and it is their only outer garment by night as well as by day. 
They wear neither shoes nor sandals, and carry no weapon of 
defence ; they have generally a small staff or rod, which they use 
for the purpose of sssisting them to walk, or in the management of 
their herds. 

The stature of the women is proportionate to that of the men; 
their complexion is lighter, and delicately feminine, and shaded by 
long black tresses, which flow luxuriantly over the neck and shoul- 
ders. Though their demeanour is modest and retiring, they enter 
into conversation with a stranger with the frankness and becoming 
freedom of Europeans. Their necklaces are of twisted hair or 
black thread with silver clasps ; a bead is here and there added, 
and suspended from them are bunches of cowry-shells, which 
hang down from the back of the neck between the shoulders. 
They wear armlets of brass above the elbow, bracelets of silver on 
the wrists, rings on the thumb as well as on the fingers, and a brass 
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or silver zone round the waist, composed of a sort of chain-work. 
Their mantle resembles that of the men; it is not however folded 
over the left shoulder, but is worn quite straight, and as it enve- 
lopes the whole frame, it fee them rather a mummy-like appear- 
ance. They are a lively laughter-loving race, and in their inter- 
change of sentiment, they exhibit a correctness of thought which 
would hardly be expected from them. 

The life of the Tudas is, in every respect, a pastoral one ; they 
do not congregate in towns or villages; clusters of families live 
together within what we should call a homestead. Their huts 
very much resemble the tilt, or tented cover, of a waggon : the roof 
is formed of thatch, very neatly put on, and is supported by 
posts ; the height from the floor to the ridge of the roof is about 
_seven feet, at the sides it is little more than three ; the Jength of 
the hut is twelve feet, and its breadth eight: at one end isa little 
door, two feet and a halfin height, by two feet broad. A penfold 
made of loose stones is generally near the hut, for enclosing the 
cattle at night ; an essential appendage to the homestead is also the 
dairy, which is always constructed in a superior manner, and 
treated with a sacred reverence. These residences have, however, 
in most instances, a temporary aspect, as the owners of them 
migrate with the season to different parts of their mountain country. 
They breed no animals whatever except the buffaloe, and, on 
account of the hills being much infested with rats, a race of cats of 
a remarkably small size. Their buffaloes, which are of an excellent 
breed, yielding milk unrivalled for its flavour and richness, range 
over the downs in herds of from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty, and two hundred. The first duty in the morning is to milk 
the buffaloes as soon as they are liberated from the penfold ; this 
duty is performed by one or more of the males of the family, after 
they have gone through certain prescribed purifications. The 
superfluous milk of the preceding evening is then converted into 
butter, and the remains of the liquor, or, as we call it, the butter- 
milk, are reserved as a beverage for the family. The males, gene- 
rally accompanied by one or two females, then drive the herd 
a-field, while the other females stay at home to attend to 
household cares: nursing and taking care of their children, 
arranging their little dwellings, clearing the grain of the husk, 
—e it to meal, or parching it in an unbroken state; or deco- 
rating the borders of their mantles, upon which they bestow a great 
deal of attention. Such of the men and boys as have not gone 
out with the herds, fetch from the neighbouring springs the water 
that is required for domestic purposes, and from the adjacent 
forest, wood for firing. At noon, the herd returns to the neigh- 
bourhood of the homestead, and only one person is stationed to 
take care of it, the others going within doors. The dairymen 
spend the day in churning, or clarifying the butter previously 
made, which they convert into what they call ghee. 
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Towards evening the herd is collected in the penfold, when the 
whole family make them an obeisance: the evening repast, con- 
sisting of different preparations of milk, meal, parched grain, rice, 
and butter, is then taken, and a lamp being lighted, to which a 
similar obeisance is paid, the family retire to rest. Their dwellings 
are altogether undefended ; they have not even a watch dog; and 
living in families rather than societies, ‘they pass their days in a | 
manner quite peculiar to themselves, and apparently in all the ' 
silence, quiet, and rural simplicity of a patriarchal and a pastoral - 
life.’ 

Like all communities who lead such a life, they are rather indo- 
lent, except when occasionally energy is required, and then they 
shew that they can go through any fatigue. Acquainted with few 
of the luxuries of life, ignorant even of the use of salt, their wants 
are extremely limited. Passions, doubtless, they have, and possi- 
bly they may not be always so happy as they seem; but in their 
demeanour towards strangers, their conduct generally secures 
them admiration as well as esteem. They have a religious regard 
for the rights of property : falsehood they consider as the worst of 
vices, and they have a temple dedicated to Truth. They claim to 
be the aboriginal inhabitants of the soil, and in that capacity they 
receive tribute from a race of Hindoos who, but a few generations 
ago, emigrated thither, in order to escape the oppression of their 
masters. These colonists treat the Tudas with a high degree of 
respect, believing them to be possessed of superior qualities, and 
even of preternatural powers. 

The religion of the Tudas is as peculiar as their other customs. 
They worship the sun on its rising, and believe that after death the 
soul will go to a superior world. They have no tenet in common 
with the Budist or Moslem creed. The dairy is their temple ; at 
least if they have any form of outward worship it is chiefly prac- 
ticed in that building, which, as we have already seen, is treated 
by them with the greatest reverence as a sacred place. Their 
language is also peculiar to themselves ; it is quite distinct from all 
the other Asiatic dialects, and exceedingly difficult to be acquired 
by foreigners, as it is merely oral, the tribe having no written 
character, nor any visible symbol, by which they might communi- 
cate their thoughts. 

Young girls are given away in marriage at an early age; they 
are frequently affianced when mere infants, and with each gene- 
rally a portion of buffalo kine, according to the means of,the 
father. It seems that after they are taken away by their@fus- 
bands, they are still under the control of the father, who may 
even then transfer them to another, and another husband, without 
limit. It would seem, also, that in each of these cases he receives 
a present of a buffalo, instead of giving one. Among the Asiatics 
generally, it is customary, as every body knows, for men to have as 
many wives as they please, or, rather, as they can support: but 
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among the Tudas the law is reversed, for their women have not 
only two or three husbands, but also, with the consent of their hus- 
bands, which is seldom refused, as many cicisbeos as they please. 
This striking peculiarity in their manners is ludicrously demon- 
strated in a petition of complaint, which one party preseated 
against another, and which the author has thus translated from 
the original. It is entitled ‘The Petition of Kerswan, Kutan of 
Murzorr.’ 


‘I gave my daughter Pilluvani to wife to Phori* Pinpurz, Kutan of 
Kororr, about fifteen years ago. She was then seven years of age ; and | 
gave with her a portion of four buffalo kine, two of which were of a supe- 
rior kind, and their milk drawn only for sacred purposes. Some seven or 
eight years subsequent to the above period, Pinpurz and Swaltt Khak- 
hood, Kutan of Pirkorr, came to me, and asked my sanction for Pilluvani 
to be wife to the latter, as well as to the former. To this I agreed, and, as 
is customary, Khakhood presented me a buffalo. About a year subsequent 
to the latter period, Pinpurz, Khakhood, and Phori Tumbut, Kutan of 
Kororr, came to me, and begged I would sanction Pilluvani’s being wife 
to Tumbut also. This I agreed to, and Tumbut presented me a buffalo, 
After my daughter Pilluvani had also become the wife of Tumbut, Pinpurz 
borrowed from him, at different periods, the sum of one hundred and 
twenty rupees, It is now about a year ago that Pinpurz refused to allow 
Piiluvani to be wife either to Khakhood or to Tumbut, and at the same time 
refused to give them the customary equivalent. These two therefore com- 
plained to Mr. , who directed that the business should be investi- 
gated by a Panchayet, t composed of individuals from the several Norrs. 
This Panchayet awarded kat Pilluvani was to be wife to Pinpurz Kutan 
only, but that he was to pay to Tumbut ninety rupees, in adjustment of 
all demands; and to present to Khakhood eight buffalo kine. To this 
award, Pinpurz has hitherto refused compliance, although he will not allow 
Pilluvani to be wife to any one but himself; and he has now complained to 
the . The conduct of this Pinpurz is so infamous, that I will not 
allow my daughter Pilluvani to be wife to him any longer. I stated this 
my determination to the Panchayet, but was then overruled by them. I 
now reclaim my daughter, and petition that she may be returned to me. 

‘I have witnesses to prove the truth of the whole of the above state- 
ments.’—pp. 46, 47. 


The sequel of this affair is subsequently told by the author. It 
is well worth the trouble of transcribing, as it affords a lively sketch 
of Tuda manners. 


‘ We-had not returned to Oatacamund many days, when we were 
visited by Pinpurz Kiatan, the defendant in the first of the suits before 
mentioned. It appeared that, although our interpretations of their state- 
ment had in no way benefitted the complainants, from the circumstance 
of the officer to whom they were to be given being absent on duty in the 





* « Names of the mountains on which they were born.’ 
+ ‘ Names of the mountains on which they were born.’ 
t ‘ Panchayet, a committee of five arbitrators.’ 
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plains, they had not thought it necessary any longer to defer to the decision 
of the civil authorities, but commenced to act, according to what, in their 
minds, that decision must be. 

‘ A large party of them had gone to the morrt in which Pinpurz was 
then residing, and having ascertained that he was from home, drove off 
his herd, and forcibly took away his wife, leaving an infant son, their only 
surviving child, and two or three old kine, to indicate who had been the 
spoilers. 

‘The unfortunate Pinpurz, on his return home, soon recognized who had 
visited the morrt, and with the child in his arms, proceeded immediately 
to the morrt of his father-in-law, in the hope of being able to induce some 
kindly consideration, if not on his own account, yet on that of the infant. 
He was, however, unsuccessful, and when he came to us, grief at what 
had already occurred, and the drooping state of the infant, from the want 
of its proper nourishment, had so affected him, that he was almost wild. 
Such a moment was a perilous one among a people so uncivilized, and 
possessed of strong feelings. ‘I will flee the mountains,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘and seek refuge among those of my race who have absconded to the 
plains,—but the boy !—he is dying !”—and again he would relapse into 
gloomy despondency. It was perhaps lucky that it was a boy, for in the 
alternate gloom, and sudden flashes of passion, depictured in the counte- 
nance of the father, the demon of infanticide seemed to urge her horrid 
rite, and had the infant been of the other sex, might have worked her will 
long before any of the circumstances came to our knowledge. 

‘ This act of violence on the part of the complainants, was too gross to 
require minute investigation at the moment ; facts spoke out, and authority 
was soon obtained, to enforce restitution, first of the wife, and then of the 
herd. We were present when the wife returned, and received again her 
child from the arms of its father. She told us that her father and seven 
or eight others came to the morrt while Pinpurz was absent, and while some 
of them drove away the herd, which was grazing at a short distance, 
others, among whom was her father, desired her to leave the infant on the 
ground, and to follow them. She refused for a long time to do so, when 
her father stepped out, and threatened to carry her. To avoid being 
touched by her father,* she was obliged to obey, and in the centre of a 
small circle which they formed around her, she was escorted to her father’s 
morrt. 

‘ Near relations of different sexes consider it pollution if even their gar- 
ments should touch, and the horror which this young woman expressed, 
for she was still young and pretty, at the recollection of her father’s 
attempting to seize her, and several other circumstances connected with 
her return to her husband, gave to the pair a considerable degree of 
interest, and left on our minds an impression in their favour, very different 
to that which the statements of the opposite party had made. 

‘The herd, however, was still to be recovered, for without it they were 
deprived of their principal means of sustenance. The abundance and 
richness of their buffalo milk would have enabled them to make cheese, 
and therefore to supply themselves with a store of one kind of food in cases 
of experiencing any such calamity as the present; but this none of them 





* * He was one of the husbands of her mother.’ 
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seem to have ever thought of having recourse to; and as the grain which 
they receive from the other tribes, as well as the wild roots and fruits which 
they collect, form only supplemental parts of their diet, when deprived of 
their kine, they are deprived of their staple article of sustenance. The 
herd, however, as before mentioned, was eventually recovered, and the gra- 
titude of this now happy pair shewed itself on several occasions.’—pp. 
70---72. 


It would seem also, from another similar document which the 
author has quoted, that a man can only be contracted to one 
woman, but he may be the cicisbeo of many. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Tuda are imposing. The author, 
in passing through their country, visited, near Oatacamund, the 
cemetery and place of funeral sacrifice of one of their families. 


‘ It was a pretty green spot, partially enclosed with a low stone wall, 
situated on the confines of a thick and extensive wood, which sheltered 
it on one side, while on the others it was secluded from general view by 
contiguous and lofty ranges of hills. 

‘It may have been owing to the peculiar train of ideas, to which a visit 
to such a place will sometimes give rise, and our imperfect knowledge of 
the rites that were here performed, that a more than common gloom hung 
over us, heightened no doubt by the silence, almost breathless, that per- 
vaded this sequestered vale. 

‘ At one extremity of the green was a single hut, and near to it, a strongly 
walled area sufficiently spacious to contain a large herd. At the opposite 
extremity were seven posts, in a line one with another, with a space between 
them of about ten or eleven feet, and all around were strewed the bones 
and horns of buffaloes ; the bones were principally those of the head, hav- 
ing the horns still adhering to them. 

‘ From the green, our guide conducted us by an almost impervious path, 
to a recess in the adjoining wood, the place appropriated for raising the 
funeral pile. At a short distance lay a decayed bier, and from among the 
ashes and charcoal which formed a little heap in the centre, we picked up 
several human bones which had passed through the fire. 

‘It was noon day, but the number, and the ample foliage of the trees, 
almost entirely excluded the light, so that we had but an imperfect view 
of objects, and while we were still contemplating the black and deadened 
appearance of those nearest to us, a chorus of voices, solemn and mournful, 
and then a rush, as of a multitude forcing their way through the wood, 
engrossed our whole attention. 

‘ Nothing that could explain this noise presented itself to our view, and 
on turning to our guide for information, we found, to our suzprise, that he 
had left us. He had run back to the green on the first sound of the voices, 
and, as we returned thither, came to meet us, protesting that he had not 
been aware of what was about to take place; that the cemetry was that 
of a family who resided in another part of the hills; and that he had 
understood but yesterday that the funeral was to be postponed till the next 
day. We had no reason to regret his misunderstanding. 

‘A large concourse of Tudas, both male and female, had assembled. 
They were still in procession, moving towards the centre of the green, and 
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on a bier of green herbs* and the boughs of trees, lay the deceased, dressed 


in a new garment and mantle, and having on the ornaments he had worn 
in life. Immediately following came the mourners, male and female, 
chanting the lament, and after these a throng of people, carrying bundles 
of wood,t small sacks of grain, newly-made butter in cups formed of 
leaves, or pots of milk, in different states of preparation, and such few 
utensils as are required by so simple a people in the cookery of a meal, 
even for a large multitude. At one corner of the green, we observed, 
issuing from the adjoining wood, and goaded on by ten or twelve athletic 
Tudas, a herd of buffaloes, the intended victims of sacrifice, which were 
driven to the Tu-el, and there for the present confined. 

‘ The bier was now placed on a rising ground in the centre of the green, 
when the friends and relations taking up a little earth, sprinkled it on the 
body with much ceremony, and seating themselves around it, continued their 
lamentations, The rest of the assembly dispersed, some to rear the pile, 
others to prepare the subsequent repast, while the remainder collecting in 
groups, entered into converse, seemingly unconnected with the passing 
scene. 

‘ At a short distance, crowning the summit of a mountain which over- 
looked this vale of sorrow, sat some twelve or fifteen Cohatars, with 
attenuated forms, unseemly garb, and hair loose flowing in the wind, 
looking like harpies waiting the moment whereon to gorge themselves with 
their destined prey, rather than any thing allied to humanity. 

‘Three or four other Tudas arrived about this time, and going up to the 
corpse, sprinkled a little earth upon it, bent forward, and makiag the salu- 
tation before described, threw themselves upon it. 

‘ The sacrifice now commenced, but as almost the same ceremony will be 
described when we come to speak of the performance of the obsequies, it 
may suffice at present to observe, that the animals were forced into a circle 
around the body, and there slain: and as each of the victims fell, the 
deceased was addressed by the party sacrificing, who, mentioning the name 
of the animal, said they had sent her{ to accompany him. 

‘ After the sacrifice, a middle-aged man, the brother of the deceased, cut 
off two or three locks of hair from about the temples; when the body was 
conveyed to the recess in the wood, taken from off the bier and placed on the 
pile, the feet to the east, the face downwards, and without any of the dress 
or ornaments being removed. The relations and friends now threw over 
it handfuls of parched grain of various descriptions, and of coarse sugar ; 
other logs of wood being then heaped over the whole, the pile was ignited, 
in the first instance, by the person who had cut off the locks of hair, and 
then by the other attendants, who afterwards surrounding the pile, con- 
tinued their exertions to accomplish the speedy consumption of the body. 

‘This did not occupy much time. The wood quickly blazed up, and 
sent forth a column of smoke that, from the thickness of the foliage and 














* * For several days the body is covered with herbs, which tend to pre- 
serve it from decomposition.’ 


+ ‘A kind called Kiyars, of which only the funeral pile may be con- 
structed.’ 


} ‘ These were all milch buffaloes, which is generally the case.’ 
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density of the atmosphere, could not find an easy vent, but spread itself in 
a cloud immediately above us, and quite shut out all light except that 
which proceeded from the pile. It was a gloomy spectacle. The almost 
naked forms of the funeral assistants, for they had previously thrown off 
their mantles—their anxiety, and their energy, in encouraging the flame— 
their now darkling and savage countenances—the sickering odour from 
the pile—the yells and cries of the Cohatars, dragging away the offerings* 
of the sacrifice—and the distant moan of the females—gave to the whole 
an appearance quite unearthly. 

‘ During the continuance of this ceremony, and that which took place 
on the green, the relations of the deceased kept their heads covered, by 
drawing their mantles over them; a variation of costume, with them, 
expressive of sorrow and mourning. 

‘Some water was now thrown on the pile, and the relations carefully 
examining the ashes, selected from them two or three pieces of the scull 
bone, and such of the gold and silver ornaments as they could find, and 
tying them up with the locks of hair, in the remnant of an old mantle, the 
whole of the party returned to the green.’—pp. 48—53. 


The homesteads are by the Tudas called morrts. That of Meyni 
is said to be remarkably picturesque. It is the property of ove of 
their principal men, who has abandoned it lately, in consequence 
of a public road passing near it. ‘It is situated on a gentle slope,’ 
says the author, ‘ near the foot of a range of hills, and just wel 
a graceful opening, through which dark grey mountains appear in 
the distance, rising up, as it would seem, from the very centre of 
the earth. At the moment of our approach, the mild rays of a 
morning sun were fast dispelling the silvery clouds that had col- 
lected » ew the summits of the mountains, gradually opening them 


to view, in all the splendid oi of tint and shadowy magnifi- 


cence.’ From some parts of the Neilgherry mountains the traveller 


has a fine view of the Mysore country, the prospects of which are 
ever varying. ‘At first, all below appears a sea of soft and feathery 
down; the first beams of the rising sun quickly change the 
scene—cloud rolls over cloud, and me flying off to the mountain 
top, soon becomes invisible ; vallies and plains are partially opened 
to view, and, as the sun attains its meridian height, a whole ex- 
panse of rivers, forests, villages, and fertile fields, lays wide before 
you.’ The wild cock and hen frequent these hills, and the beautiful 
squirrel of Malabar may be seen skipping like a bird from branch 
to branch. Among the trees may also be seen numbers of large 
black apes, who every now and then project their grey-bearded 
visages from below the foliage, and make the woods resound with 
their chattering. 

Like the Druids, the Tudas have their sacred groves, to which 
they give the name of Tériri. To each are nominated, from two 
particular families, the Terralis or Paikies, a priest and his atten- 





* «The Cohatars allow from a quarter to half a rupee for each buffalo.’ 
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dant ; the former is designated as the Pol-aul, the latter the Capil- 
aul. The ceremony of ordination, if we may so express it, is very 
curious. 


‘ A Paiki having consented to accept the office of Pol-aul, and the 
suffrages being obtained of the whole of that class, resident within the 
limits to which the Tériri more immediately belongs, he throws off all his 
garments, as though, by thus denuding himself, he at the same time threw 
off all his worldly affections, and proceeding to some forest, which has 
before been named as the place for the performance of his austerities, dives 
into its darkest parts, and seeks out a spot, untrodden by human feet, in 
the vicinity of a pure stream, unpolluted by human touch. He then peels 
off some of the bark of the sacred Tiurr, and soaking it in water, com- 
presses a liquid from it, of which he swallows a portion, and daubing him- 
self over with the remainder, bathes in the stream. This rite he performs 
three or four times each day. In the evening he partakes of a little 
of the parched grain, or such like hard fare as he has brought with him, 
and in a state of nudity lies down to rest, exposed to every inclemency of 
the weather. 

‘On the eighth day of his purification, a black garment is brought to 
him, in texture like the coarsest sackcloth, four cubits in length and about 
one and a half in breadth, and this he fastens round his waist. He is now 
no longer addressed by his former name, but by that of Pol-aul, and the 
whole of the Tudas of the district assembling, escort him to the Tériri. 

‘ He is bound to lead a life of celibacy ; and though one in the married 
state may accept this office, he must not, after his purification, see or con- 
verse with any of his family; but entirely divesting himself of all worldly 
thoughts, dedicate the whole of his time to the contemplation of the Deity. 
No other Tuda will now presume to touch, or even to approach within ten 
or twelve paces of him; and should they see him, on any occasion of his 
leaving the precincts of the Tériri, they flee from him, or abasing their 
eyes, endeavour to pass without seeming to observe him. Should he on 
such occasions call to them, they immediately obey, approaching with 
every respect, and saluting him, by bringing up the hand, and bending 
the body forwards.’—pp. 62—64. 


After the same singular fashion, the appointment of the Capil- 
aul is conducted, except that his purification lasts only two days. 
It would appear that they have no idols in their temples: they 
pay, however, a degree of reverence to the bells which are suspended 
in aniche, but merely on account of their being sacred instruments. 


‘To each Tériri is attached a herd of milch buffaloes, part of which are 
sacred, and from which the milk is never drawn, the whole | .ing allowed 
to go to the calves. One among these sacred animals is the chief. Should 
it have no female calf, the bell before mentioned is attached to the neck of 
one of the other sacred ones, and being allowed to remain so during that 
day, a legal succession is considered to be effected. 

‘ In the morning the Pol-aul milks one portion of the herd, carries the 
milk into the temple, laves the bell with a small portion of it, and of such 
of it as he or his attendant may not require, he makes butter and ghee. 

‘ The Capil-aul takes the herd out to graze, brings in water and fire- 
wood for the use of the Pol-aul, and performs any other such menial offices. 
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They each occupy separate huts, nor is the former allowed to eat with the 
Pol-aul, or in any way to associate with him: his business being, in every 
respect, that of an attendant or menial to the latter. Neither of them are 
bound to remain in these offices for any specified period, but may quit 
whenever they choose. They cannot resume them, however, without going 
through the same austerities. 

‘ Nor is the Pol-aul, while in this office, allowed to accumulate wealth, 
or to benefit by it in a pecuniary way, either himself or his family. It 
would be thought sacrilege to do so; and whatever he may receive or 
accumulate beyond what is necessary for the supply of his own and his 
attendant’s immediate wants, must be appropriated to the benefit of the 
Tériri, by the purchase of other buffaloes, to increase the number of the 
herd. 

‘The Tudas themselves can give no account of the institution of these 
Tériries, or of the office of Pol-aul, &c. &c. They say that they believe 
them to be of divine origin, and that they think this enough for them to 
know.’—pp. 65, 66. 


The temple is of a conical form, the thatch being neatly put on, 
and surmounted at the top with a stone, about a foot in diameter. 
There is nothing in them beyond the bells. When the Tudas pray, 
they look towards heaven, with the right hand up to the face. it 
seems that although infanticide had at one time prevailed amongst 
them, it has been discontinued. Schools have been lately intro- 
duced into the country, under British auspices, with good effect. 


The personal narrative of Pinpurz Kitan, above referred to, dis- 
closes a singular chapter in the history of human manners. He was 
scarcely seven years old when he was affianced to a mere baby in 
her second month. He had no brothers, or they also would have 
been affianced to her, as it was a part of the agreement that had 
been made between the parents. In that case, she would have been 
wife in succession to whatever number of brothers he might have 
had, according as they arrived at manhood ; and they would have 
formed one united family, the supreme authority resting with the 
elder. However, when Pinpurz grew up, he did not like his affi- 
anced, and his father being then dead, he was resolved to please his 
own fancy. He accordingly prevailed upon the young damsel’s 
parents to exonerate him from the contract, for the consideration 
of three kine, which he presented to them. He then selected Pil- 
luvani for his wife, and was affianced to her at the age of six years. 
She was subsequently betrothed to the two other persons, whose 
names have been mentioned. When she had arrived at a certain age, 
which he does not mention, and had complied with the custom of liv- 
ing for eight days with one of her female friends in a dwelling sepa- 
rate from that of her family, intimation was sent to him, and he 
went to her father’s morrt, where he was feasted, and allowed all 
the privileges of a husband. After a few days, the father, laying 
on his hands, gave them his blessing, and he returned with his 
wife to his own morrt, receiving with her in dower four buffalo kine. 
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Her father also presented to her on this occasion, a. pair of ear- 
rings, a pair of armlets, a necklace, a brazen salver, and five rupees. 
According to the Tuda custom, Pilluvani was to spend the first 
month with Pinpurz, the second with Khakhood, and the third 
with Tumbut ; and the two latter, waiting in succession on the 
father-in-law, were to ask his blessing, and to claim their privilege 
in right. They were each to afford her raiment in turn, and were 
at liberty to claim three of her children, according to the order of 
their marriage. They all three would have been equally bound to 
protect the whole of the children, to marry and give them in mar- 
riage; but the superior authority would have always rested with 
the first husband. Pinpurz and his wife, however, were much 
attached to each other, and were determined not to separate in com- 
pliance with the custom. He offered to pay the usual fines ; but 
the other party would not accept them. He had been unfortunate. 
A murrain had attacked his herd; his possessions had been aban- 
doned by some emigrants who had settled upon them ; and in con- 
sequence of the persecution of his wife’s relations, he was eventually, 
from being a leading man among his countrymen, reduced to com- 
parative poverty. 

We have already mentioned some of the funeral ceremonies of 
this strange people. After the relics of the deceased are collected 
from the pile, another ceremony ensues, which is characterized by 
practices of a still more peculiar description. The relics are folded 
up in a new mantle, and carried by the female relatives, attended 
by a few males, to the temple. As they proceed thither, they each 
responsively chant a solemn dirge. Arrived at the temple, they 
spread the mantle on the floor of the inner apartment, and seating 
themselves round it, the lament is renewed, and may be heard 
echoing through the surrounding hills and vallies. Sometimes 
whole families move about together, men, women, and children, 
to the number of sixty or seventy persons. All the young men 
bear clubs on these occasions, and as they advance through the 
country, they shout in a national cry of exultation, which is 
answered by the groups that follow. But whenever they happen, 
on these excursions, to hear the lament from a temple, their c 
is changed into mourning; they enter the temple, ground their 
clubs, make an obeisance to the relics, and then take their depar- 
ture. The exhibition of the relics of a person of dstinction attracts 
to the temple great numbers of families. They may then be seen 
advancing to the spot by the different winding paths along the 
sides of the mountains ; and their deep responses, as each party 
tops some eminence, bringing them in view of the temple, or as 
they catch the notes of the death-song wafted on the breeze, give a 
striking solemnity and seriousness to the scene. 

After they have all made their obeisance to the relics, the diffe- 


rent groups assemble together on the green, and some forty or fifty 


clubmen join hand in hand, and circling round in measured time, 
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perform a sort of dance, to the music of a pipe and tabor. Before 
the buffaloes are slain in sacrifice, the young men practice a kind 
of game, not unlike the Spanish bull-fight in its circumstances, 
except that they use no swords. Throwing themselves upon the 
neck of the animal, they seize it by the. horns, and twisting them- 
selves behind it, support themselves with one hand; others run to 
their assistance, and eight or nine powerful and athletic young 
men may be seen hanging on the neck of one animal, while others 
strike it with their clubs, and with hideous yells and gestures 
endeavour still to heighten its rage,and to increase the peril of the 
party. Meanwhile the animal is not passive, but every now and 
then rushing as by a sudden impulse, sometimes among the other 
buffaloes, sometimes against the wall of the inclosure, appears often 
about to gain the victory. He is at length overpowered, when the 
successful combatants, shouldering their clubs, join hand in hand 
and recommence the dance. 

During this scene the walls of the area are lined with spectators, 
some of whom, though still weeping for the deceased, shout and 
laugh through their tears, as the danger or success of their friends 
engaged in the combat becomes more decisive. Grey headed old 
men generally direct the ceremonies, and by relating the feats of 
their youth, urge the young men to still more active exertions. 
When these sports are over, the whole party return to the green, 
and arrange themselves in several rows; the repast, already pre- 
pared, is then served out, consisting principally of boiled rice and 
ghee ; the mourners spend the remainder of the day in the renewal 
of their grief, while the others continue their amusements. On these 
occasions the Tudas are all dressed in their best attire, the long hair 
of the women being tastefully curled, and their necks and wrists 
exhibiting a profusion of gold, silver, and coral ornaments. 

These are manifestly all the remains of forms and ceremonies 
handed down through a succession of generations, from a very 
remote age—not improbably from a period preceding the deluge. 
The games are carried on for several days with little variation, but 
with unrelaxed spirit, and with a degree of order and harmony 
which is quite surprising. The conclusion of the ceremonies is 
thus related :— 

‘ Having notice of the period when the ceremonies were to close, we 
retired at an early hour, and as we had been fully engaged during the day, 
enjoyed a sound repose till some time after midnight, when we were 
— by the wailing pipe and mourning throng in preparation for the 

nal rite. 

‘ The mists and clouds had now descended to the valley, and forming a 
dense and vapoury atmosphere, enshrouded the whole party as we slowly 
wound up an adjacent mountain’s side, near the brow of which the flick- 
ering of the remaining embers of a fire which had been previously lighted 
for the purpose, marked the spot where the last funeral pile was to be 
constructed. 

* Shut out from all other objects, the ambient space in which we moved 
seemed to be invested with a death-like stillness; not a sound was heard 
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but the deep and sonorous voices of the men, the soft and modulated notes 
of the women, as each alternately sang the dirge, or mourned the wan- 
derings of the departed spirit. 

‘ Arriving at the spot where the shelving of the mountain had been 
partially levelled, we observed a circle of stones, enclosing a space about 
four and a half feet in diameter, which it was evident had been the site of 
former piles ; close to this was a deep hole, in which lay loosely thrown 
three or four rude stones. The relics were now laid within the circle, and 
the officiators taking brands from the fire just mentioned, waved them 
round the mantle three several times, then placing them at each end of it, 
fresh billets were added, and a little camphor being sprinkled over them, 
the whole quickly became ignited. 

‘ The pile was now closely encircled with little baskets, bamboo cups, 
and variously shaped gourds, some bound with silver, others ornamented 
with thread and tape of divers colours, and the whole filled with grain, the 
produce of the hills. ‘The bow and three arrows were then placed on it, 
after these the rod or wand, and then the axe and wood-craft of the de- 
ceased; last of all his standardt staff. Fresh billets being added, the 
whole was shortly in one general blaze, and when the morning dawned all 
within the circle was reduced to a heap of charcoal and smouldering 
ashes. 

‘ During the whole of this period, the lament was continued by the 
relatives and friends, accompanied by every indication of sincere grief. It 
was an impressive spectacle. The universal moan,—the addresses to the 
departed spirit,—the sudden ebullitions of grief, —and the pile occasionally 
throwing up a flame that illumined the whole group, shewing the strong 
athletic forms of the men, the slender figures and loose flowing tresses of 
the women, as each joined tear to tear, and seemed to seek relief in unity 
of sorrow. 

‘The charcoal and ashes were then minutely examined, and after 
selecting from the heap the iron or such pieces of metal as had passed 
through the fire, the remainder was swept into the hole before mentioned. 
The loose stones, which had previously been removed, were now re- 
placed, and the whole throng passing over them in succession, bowed their 
heads to the ground, exclaiming, ‘‘ Health be to us,” and took each his 
way to his own home, leaving us to wonder and exclaim,—‘‘ wHo CaN 
THEY BE?”’—pp. 169—171. 

The publication before us forms but part of a larger work, which 
the author had projected. We think he was well advised in print- 
ing only this volume for the present, as we have lately had many— 
some of them exceedingly heavy—treatises upon the manners and 
religions of India. In this fragment Captain Harkness has described, 
in very animated and interesting colours, the most pastoral, 
and perhaps the most original, tribe of human beings now in 
existence. 





* ¢ The expressions were literally, oh! Kenbali, whither art thou gone?. 
Alas! alas! our father, Kenbali!’ 

+ ‘The head of each family has a staff of this description. It is a pole 
between twenty and thirty feet long, at the end of which, instead of a 
flag, is tied a bunch of small shells.’ 





Art. I1.—Journal of an Expedition to explore the Course and Termi- 
nation of the Niger; with a Narrative of a Voyage down that River 
to its Termination. By Richard and John pee In three Vols., 
12mo, illustrated with Engravings and Maps. Being Nos. 28, 29, 
and 30, of “ The Family Library.” London: Murray. 1832. 


Tue publication of this work, in the first instance, in the ‘ Family 
Library,” is a proof of Mr. Murray’s good sense, and a decided 
token of the revolution which has taken place in the trading 
department of literature in this country. In other times, and 
under different circumstances, the matter contained in these three 
duodecimo volumes, which are sold for fifteen shillings, and which 
contain the account of one of the most interesting geographical dis- 
coveries that have been made for many years,would have been spread 
in large type over two quarto tomes, illustrated with maps and 
engravings, and would have cost at the least the sum of four 
guineas. Had this plan been pursued in the present instance, very 
few copies of the work would have been bought—perhaps not two 
hundred and fifty, notwithstanding the very interesting intelligence 
which it discloses. The “ Diffusion of Knowledge” Society have 
shown by their numerous publications the extent to which the art 
of cheap bookselling may be brought. Their example has been fol- 
lowed by the publishers of Constable’s Miscellany, Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia, the Family Library, the Standard Novels, and that 
vesy beautiful edition of Lord Byron’s Life and Productions now 
in progress. Miss Edgeworth’s Tales are about to be given to the 
world upcn a similar . of elegance, combined with economy ; 
and we have now upon our table four numbers of The Ladies’ 
Cabinet, a little periodical, which we have already more than once 
mentioned, and which is really quite a curiosity for its cheapness. 
In each number we find about seventy closely-printed pages of 
matter, at once entertaining and instructive, diversified by poetry, 
tales, sketches, and reviews, the style of which may not flinch 
from a comparison with that which characterises any other-publi- 
cation of the day. This matter is of an order which pre-supposes 
the ladies of this country generally, to whom it is principally 
addressed, to be possessed of highly cultivated minds, and that 
supposition we believe to be substantially well founded. Besides 
the letter-press, each number of the Cabinet contains a steel engrav- 
ing, quite as well executed as many that are to be found in the An- 
nuals; a wood-cut illustrative of some scene mentioned in some of the 
articles, four well-engraved and beautifully-coloured piates of the 
fashions for the month. To all these attractions we have still to 
add six or seven pages of the music of a song expressly composed 
for the work, which is, moreover, got up with uncommon neatness. 
Nobody would have ventured oa selling such a publication as this, 
a few years ago, under half a crown at the lowest, and yet the price 
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of the “ Ladies Cabinet” is no more than sixpence!! It is evident 
that such a surprisingly cheap periodical as this could not go on for 
three months without entailing a severe loss upon its projector, 
unless it had already commanded a very extensive circulation. 
Such a circulation, we are indeed informed, it has actually attained, 
and here is the secret, upon the discovery of which Mr. Murray 
has at length resolved to act,—a discovery of much more value to 
him than that of the course of the Niger. He has found out that, 
from whatever cause, the aristocratical classes, who were formerly 
the great patrons of literature, have very generally experienced the 
great pressure of the times, and that they cannot or will not bu 
expensive books. He has also observed, that the middling and the 
lower classes, including the artizans, almost universally, are well 
educated, and have become great readers of works worth their 
attention. But they know that they need not, if they could, pay 
high prices for those works, since they have, in the publications 
already enumerated, quite sufficient to sate their — for 
literary novelties. All new publications, therefore, to be profit- 
able, must be at least as cheap in their respective lines as those we 
have mentioned. Mr. Murray knows this well, and, to the credit of 
his prudence and tact, has acted upon it. 

Thus the question which has been for some time in the balance, 
has been, we hope, decided in favour of cheap literature. It may 
be, we apprehend, confidently calculated, that small profits on large 
numbers will fully compensate for the enormous gains which were 
formerly made upon a more limited sale. It is not possible to con- 
tend against the example which is given by the establishment of 
the “Penny Magazine,” the ‘‘ Omnibus,” the “ Entertaining 
Press,” and several other periodical publications, which, decorated 
with wood cuts, and well stored with interesting matter, are sold 
fora penny each number. We have little doubt that they will go 
still lower, until they reach the smallest coin we possess, and that a 
‘Farthing Journal” might, in the present appetite of the public 
for reading, be undertaken with success. 

Some persons have been clamorous for the enactment of laws 
against the latter cheap publications. They are, however, either 
interested in the matter, or they are timid and half-informed 
observers of the signs of the times. Instead of repressing or dis- 
couraging such periodicals, we wish, on the contrary, that the legis- 
lature would give them every facility, and after laying on a small 
stamp duty, allow them to be transmitted, as the newspapers are, 
through the post-office. Such a rapid circulation of knowledge 
would tend essentially to the general benefit. There are those 
who fear that if such a facility as this were afforded to the cheap 
periodicals, they might be productive of consequences injurious to 
morality. We venture to say that no cheap publication of an 
immoral kind, will ever have in this country a circulation sufficient 
to meet its expences ; and we must in justice add, that we have not 
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yet observed, in such of these papers as have fallen under our 
notice, any thing of an improper character. 

The discovery of the termination of the Niger is thus fortunately 
connected with a new state of things in the intellectual history of 
this country, from which the happiest consequences, as we hope 
and believe, may be expected. The many disappointments and 
difficulties, which had previously baffled the attempts that were 
made for that purpose, are well known. Various conjectures, some 
of them ludicrously wide of the mark, others strongly illustrative of 
that right aiming sagacity to which science sometimes gives rise, 
were made upon the subject, without producing any useful result. 
One of the mouths of the river had been well known for many years to 
the Liverpool traders in palm oil, but they called it the river Benin. 
The Landers have discovered that the Benin is in fact an outlet of 
the Niger, and the only wonder now is—a wonder generally ex- 
pressed at discoveries so simple in their nature—that the matter 
had remained for so many centuries an inexplicable mystery. 

We need not detain the reader with any thing like a detailed 
account of the early part of their journey. hey sailed from 
Portsmouth on the 9th of January, 1830, im a merchant vessel, 
arrived on the 22nd of the following month, after a quick but bois- 
terous passage, at Cape Coast Castle, where they were fortunate 
enough to engage several natives who had been employed in the 
former expedition, and were somewhat acquainted with the English 
language and manners. Thence they obtained a passage in his 
Majesty’s brig Clinker, to Badagry, a town to the north of the 
gulph of Guinea, generally first visited by the late missions—where 
they landed. They were dressed in a most grotesque style—a 
straw hat larger than an umbrella, a Mahomedan tunic or rather 
belt, boots and full Turkish trowsers. The men stared at them and 
laughed out; the women tittered. After a delay of about a week 
at this place, they were permitted to proceed on their course. Em- 
barking on the river, which took them as far as Wow, in a north- 
easterly direction, about thirty milés from Badagry, they then 
continued their route by land, through a wild, romantic, and pictu- 
resque country, though in some places deep and marshy, —- 
through the of e and populous town of Bidjie, where Captain 
Pearce and De: Mision fell sick on one of the expeditions. At 
Bidjie also they first crossed Clapperton’s route. Having here 
procured a horse, which the brothers agreed to ride in turn, they 
traversed, still pursuing a north-easterly direction, the kingdom of 
Yarriba, until they reached Boossa, where it may be recollected 
Mungo Park and his associates were murdered, and his boat 
destroyed. By some misapprehension, Clapperton supposed Boossa 
to be an island. Our travellers found it to be on the main land. 
Here they met the notorious widow Zuma, quarrelling as usual with 
the king, and rebelling against all lawful authority. The Niger flows 
by Boossa, where it is no more than a stone’s throw across at its widest 
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part. In order to guard against the sane 4 of the king, the most 


powerful chief in Western Africa, they told him their object was to 
go to Bornou by way of Yaoorie, which lies to the north of Boossa, 
and they requested a safe conveyance, which he very kindly pro- 
mised. To his other avocations, his majesty, it seems, occasionally 
adds that of a tailor, in which capacity he begged a present of a 
thimble, and some needles. The Landers, though on the best terms 
with him and his people, could gain no intelligence as to the papers 
and other effects belonging to Park. All traces of the white man 
had been lost, they said, with the late king, who died shortly after 
that melancholy event. A good deal was said about a book, which, 
after much solicitation, was at length produced. It was expected 
to be the long lost journal, but on being opened, it proved to be a 
nautical publication of the last ween of a thick royal quarto 
size. Between the leaves were found a few loose papers of no con- 
sequence. One of them was a tailor’s bill, and the other a note of 
invitation to dinner, addressed in the name of Mr. and Mrs. 
Watson, to Mr. Mungo Park, dated “‘ Strand, 9th November, 1804.” 
Thus all hope of Snding the journal, or any other paper belonging 
to Mr. Park, vanished. - 

Proceeding up the Niger, in a due northerly direction from 
Boossa, the Fe Ps found it flowing through a rich and charming 
country, which seemed to improve the farther they advanced. The 
river widened gradually to a mile, and afterwards to two miles in 
breadth. ‘ Beautiful, spreading, and spiry trees adorned the country 
on each side of the river, like a atk corn, nearly ripe, waved 
over the water’s edge; large, open villages appeared every half 
hour; and herds of spotted cattle were observed grazing and enjoy- 
ing the cool of the shade. The appearance of the river for several 
‘miles was no less enchanting than its borders; it was as smooth 


as a lake; canoes, laden with sheep and goats, were paddled by © 


women down its almost imperceptible current; swallows, and a 
variety of aquatic birds, were sporting over its glossy surface, which 
was ornamented by a number of pretty little islands.’ Where the 
Niger widened to two miles, it had all the appearance of an arti- 
ficial canal, the banks being so even and regular, that they looked 
like a dwarf wall. In most places it was extremely shallow, but in 
others it was deep enough to float a frigate. The banks were for a 
considerable distance covered with hamlets and villages, and um- 
brageous trees, but as they ascended the river, they observed a 
decided change ; the banks became rocky, and there were so many 
small islands scattered in the river, that they entirely destroyed its 
appearance. The navigation amongst these islands was extremely 
difficult. They were frequently obliged to get out of the canoe, in 
order to render it sufficiently light to pass over the shallows; and 
sometimes they had to lift it over ledges of rocks, to arrive at 
deeper water. They were told, however, that above Yaoorie the 
river is not impeded either by rocks or sand banks. They did not, 
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however, ascertain the course of the Niger in a northerly direction 
beyond that town. All that part of the river, therefore, which flows 
between Yaoorie and Timbuctoo, still remains to be explored, It 
has been traced from its source as far as the latter city by Park, 
and is conjectured to take a south-easterly direction from Timbuc- 
too by Sackatoo to Yaoorie. The Landers have followed it through 
all its windings from Yaoorie to the Atlantic. The following obser- 
vations on the river will be read with much interest. 


‘In its natural bed, when uninterrupted by rocks, and other impedi- 
ments, the river runs at this time of the year at the rate of between one 
and two miles in an hour; whenever it is obstructed by them, however, 
the velocity of the current is considerably increased. Although during the 
dry season, no communication or intercourse is maintained by water between 
Boossa, and the countries or states lower down the river, by reason of the 
dangerous rocks which have been already alluded to more than once; yet 
in the wet season, after the ‘‘ Malca” (or fourteen days’ incessant rain) 
has set in, when all the rivers which are dry during the remainder of the 
year, pour their overplus into the “* Great Father of Waters,” as the Niger 
is emphatically styled, then canoes, it is said, pass to and fro, between 
Yaoorie, Nouffie, Boossa, and Funda. It is immediately after the ‘* Malca,” 
also, that the Niger, by the depth and velocity of its current, sweeps off 
the rank grass which springs up annually on its borders. Every rock and 
every low island is then completely covered, and may be passed over in 
canoes without difficulty, or even apprehension of danger. The enterpris- 
ing Mr. Park must have had a thousand difficulties to overcome in his 
voyage down the Niger. It was about this time of the year that he 
arrived at Yaoorie, and the river it is said, was then about the same height 
as it is at present. The canoemen, who in all probability were his slaves, 
were said to be chained to the canoe, in order to prevent their running 
away; his pilot was unacquainted with the river any further, and therefore 
he received his wages here in Yaoorie, and returned to his own country ; 
and Mr. Park, with a companion, and three white boys, continued their 
journey down the Niger without any person whatever to point out the safest 
channel, or warn them of their danger. When the accident happened at 
Boossa by which they lost their lives, it is said they preferred being drowned 
to avoid as they imagined a more dreadful death. 

‘ Many years ago, a large boat arrived at Yaoorie on a trading voyage 
from Timbuctoo. Having disposed of their merchandise, the boatmen 
returned to their country by land, because they asserted that the exertion 
of working their vessel back so great a distance against the stream, was too 
much for them, and therefore they left it behind at Yaoorie.’—vol. ii. pp. 
33—35. 


The Landers learned that Park did not visit Yaoorie, but remained 
in his canoe at a village on the banks of the river. They obtained 
ession of a handsomely-mounted gun, which they were told had 
longed to that ill-fated traveller; but although the sultan had 
written to Clapperton to say that he was in possession of Park’s 
manuscripts, he now denied that he ever saw them; and indeed 
there is but too much reason to believe that they have been either 
by accident or design destroyed. From the description which we 
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find in this journal of Yaoorie, it seems to be one of the principal 
cities in Africa. 


* Yaoorie is a large, flourishing, and united kingdom. It is bounded on 
the east by Haussa, on the west by Borgoo, on the north by Cubbie, and 
on the south by the kingdon of Nouffie. The crown is hereditary, and 
the government an absolute despotism. The former sultan was deposed 
by his subjects for his violent measures and general bad conduct ; and the 
present ruler, who succeeded him, has reigned for the long period of thirty- 
nine years. The sultan has a strong military force, which has success- 
fully repelled, it is said, the repeated attacks which the ever-restless 
Felatahs for a number of years past made on the city and kingdom of 
Yaoorie; it is now employed in a remote province in quelling a rising insur- 
rection, occasioned partly from the inability of the natives to pay their 
accustomed tribute, and partly from the harsh measures adopted by the 
sultan to compel them to do so. The city of Yaoorie is of prodigious 
extent, and is supposed to be as populous as any other in the whole con- 
tinent, or atleast that part of it which is visited by the trading Arabs. Its 
wall is high and very excellent, though made of clay alone, and may be 
between twenty and thirty miles in circuit ; and it has eight vast entrance- 
gates or doors, which are well fortified after the manner of the country. 
The inhabitants manufacture a very coarse and inferior sort of gunpowder, 
which, hower, is the best, and we believe the only manufactory of the kind 
in this part of the country; besides which they make very neat saddies, 
country cloth, &c.; and they grow indigo, tobacco, onions, wheat, and 
different kinds of grain; and vast quantities of rice, of superior quality. 
The inhabitants have likewise horses, bullocks, goats, &c., but notwith- 
standing their industry and the advantages which they enjoy, they are very 
poorly clad, have little money, and are perpetnally complaining of their 
bad condition. An indifferent market is held in the city daily under com- 
modious sneds, in which the above articles are offered for sale. 

* The better sort of women, or those that can afford time and money for 
the purpose, wear their hair plaited very ingeniously, and dyed blue with 
indigo; their lips are likewise stained yellow and blue, which gives them an 
inexpressibly odd appearance; and their eyes are blackened with powdered 
antimony, or something of the same nature and properties, which is imported 
from a place called Jacoba. This is in general use, not only here, but 
in every-other place which we have visited. 

‘ The use of hennah is as general at Yaoorie as elsewhere; the more 
opulent females make use of this most beautiful dye in profusion: they 
simply apply the pounded leaves of this plant to the teeth, and to the fin- 
ger and toe nails; for the latter it is mace into a kind of poultice, and in 
the evening is put on those parts, and remains till next morning. The 
poorer sort of females, however, from necessity, we suppose, rather than 
from inclination, make use of neither of these ornaments to enhance their 
natural charms; and, save tattooing, they have no personal embellishments 
whatever. 

‘ The sultan’s residence, as well as the houses of many of the principal 
inhabitants of the city, are two stories in height, having thick and clumsy 
stairs of clay leading to the upper apartments, which are rather lofty; and, 
together with rooms on the ground-floor, have door-ways sufficiently large 
to enable a person to enter them without putting himself to the inconveni- 
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ence of stooping. The principal part of the houses are built in the circlaur 
or coozie fashion, but the inhabitants have a few square ones; and the 
sulian’s are of no regular form whatever. It may be considered somewhat 
singular that the generality of the natives of western and central, and, we 
believe, also of northern Africa, “‘ moisten the floors of their huts, and the 
inside of their walls with a solution of cow-dung and water, two or three 
times a day, or as often as they can find the materials.” ‘* Though dis- 
agreeable to the smell of an European, this keeps the interior of a dwelling 
as cool as it is dark.” We should have thought that Dr, Johnson, from 
whom this quotation is taken, was speaking of the native dwellings of this 
part of the world, instead of those of the East Indies, so exactly does he 
describe them. 

‘ Between the clusters or assemblages of huts in Yaoorie there is a con- 
siderable quantity of fertile land, which is left for cattle to graze on, or for 
the purposes of husbandry and agriculture. 

‘ There is a great variety of trees within the walls of the city, consisting 
of the lime, the palm, the mi-cadania, and the date; but the latter, though 
it appears very luxuriant, never was known to bear fruit. The palm tree 
adorns the banks of the Niger, and increases in quantity the further we 
advance up the river; yet that variety of it which bears the cocoa-nut is 
nowhere to be seen, owing, most likely, to the distance from the sea,’— 
vol. ii. pp. 46—49. 


Here, and indeed wherever they stopped throughout their jour- 
ney, the Landers had to submit to the extortion of the chief, who 
was desirous to exhaust all the wealth they were possessed of in 
the shape of articles intended for presents. For this purpose it was 
his policy to detain them as long as possible; and accordingly he 
hit upon a most ingenious device for that purpose. He had pur- 
chased of them seme buttons, scissars, and gunpowder, for the sum 
of twenty-five thousand cowries, and had made them a present of 
some feathers fresh plucked from the body of a live ostrich. It 
struck him that the King of England would like to have some fea- 
thers also from the same bird ; but as it had been already deprived 
of a considerable number, and might take cold if more were just 
then taken from it, he suggested the propriety of the travellers wait- 
ing until more feathers should grow! By all accounts, this same 
sultan appears to have been a strange mixture of generosity and 
meanness. After remaining five weeks at this place, the Landers 
embarked once more on the Niger, and returned to Boossa, havin 
been prevented from going farther north by an active war whisk 
was then carried on against the sultan by the ever-restless Falat- 
tahs. This powerful tribe, distinguished from most of the other 
African races by their almost European appearance and superior 
intelligence, seem destined to extend their sway over the whole of 
Western Africa. It is understood that they had latterly sustained 
some severe disasters in their conflicts with the chiefs of Haussa, 
but that their energies have not been impaired to any material 
extent. 

It is remarkable that not far from Garnicassa, a small town 
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about five miles north of Boossa, al! the branches of the Niger 
meet, and form a body of water at least seven or eight miles in 
width ; that at Boossa it is no more than a stone’s throw across, its 
depth being in proportion to its narrowness; and that about four 
ae south of Boossa, it again becomes a magnificent river. In 
order to account for this singular circumstance, it has been sup- 
posed, with much probability, that a large portion of the waters is 
conveyed from Garnicassa to a few miles below Boossa by subter- 
raneous passages. It is equally remarkable, that no person could 
be found at either of these places, who could afford the slightest 
information as to the course of the Niger below Boossa. One man 
said, in confirmation of Denham’s theory, that a little below 
Boossa it took an easterly direction, and disembogued itself into 
the lake Tshad, in the kingdom of Bornou. This turned out to be 
a mere fable. 

Although the king of Boossa was extremely kind to the Landers, 
and gave them all the assistance in his power, in order to enable 
them to prosecute their enterprize, yet they were often embarrassed 
while they were within his dominions, by the want of ordinar 
necessaries. It is pleasant to observe the cheerfulness with whic 
they carried themselves through these difficulties. 


‘ The Midiki sénds us a bow! of bruised corn, boiled in water, which is 
called tuah, twice a-day for our people; and the king sends daily a little 
rice and dried fish, seasoned with pepper, salt, and palm-oil, for our own 
consumption. But we find this insufficient for our people, who are eight 
in number, and ourselves; their appetites are extremely keen. Guinea- 
fowl and partidges, which we used too shoot here in great quantities, and 
which formed the principal part of our food, are now procured with the 
greatest difficulty and fatigue, owing partly to the prevalence of heavy 
rains, which have rendered the ground soft and boggy, and partly to the 
surprising height and stiffness of the corn-stalks, between which these birds 
always shelter themselves. We are, therefore, often much perplexed about 
the means of procuring a meal. With buttons the market is already over- 
stocked ; they have lost all their powers to charm, because those we have 
heretofore sold were of inferior quality, and not new, so that they begin 
already to lose their polished lustre, and to look dull and black; needles 
are unsaleable ; we have disposed of all our bits of coloured cloth, and com- 
mon red stuff, tea canisters, powder canisters, and almost everything 
indeed that would sell, reserving the very few articles of greater value 
which are left, for presents to the different chiefs along the banks of the 
Niger. Amongst other trifles disposed of were several tin-cases, which 
contained worthless and unpalatable portable soups, &c. These were 
labelled with slips of tin, which though rather dull and dirty, nevertheless 
attracted the admiration of many; and we have been highly diverted to 
see one man in particular walking at large, and strutting about with “ Con- 
centrated Gravy,” stuck on his head in no less than four places. He 
appeared quite proud and vain of these ornaments, and was simpering with 
pleasure wherever he went.’—vol. ii. pp. 107, 108. 


At the king’s request, the Landers were obliged to pay a visit to 
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the king of Wowow, a considerable town to the south-west of 
Boossa, in which Clapperton had already spent some time. They 
were received in the kindest manner, and treated while they 
remained there with the greatest attention. 

At length, towards the end of September, having been now six 
months in Africa, they found themselves once more upon the Niger, 
resolved, if possible, to follow its course to the sea. For some days 


they ran down with the current in a direction nearly due south. 
The river was by this time much swollen by heavy rains. At 
several of the island§ where they landed, they were received with 
the utmost hospitality, and supplied abundantly with provisions. 
The people generally were, however, very timid, though uniform! 
courteous. Under the date of the 5th of October, we find the fol- 
lowing interesting details : 


‘ Just below the town of Bajiebo the Niger spreads itself into two noble 
branches, of nearly equal width, formed by an island. We preferred 
journeying on the eastern branch, but for no particular reason. e coun- 
try beyond the banks was very fine. The islaad in the middle of the river, 
is small, but verdant, woody, and handsome ; and we passed by the side 
of it in a very few minutes, with considerable velocity. It was then that 
both banks presented the most delightful appearance. They were embel- 
lished with mighty trees and elegant shrubs, which were clad in thick and 
luxuriant foliage, some of lively green, and others of darker hues; and 
little birds were singing merrily among their branches. Magnificent fes- 
toons of creeping plants, always green, hung from the tops of the tallest 
trees, and drooping to the water’s edge, formed immense natural grottoes, 
pleasing and grateful to the eye, and seemed to be fit abodes for the 
Naiades of the river! Yet with all its allurements there is something 
wanting in an African scene to render it comparable in interest and 
beauty to an English landscape. _, 


‘ « By secret charms our native land attracts.” 


‘ There is nothing here half so attractive or inspiring. It is seldom, 
very seldom, that the morn is ushered in by the ‘‘ song of earliest birds ;” 
which is so eminently enchanting at home, and which induces so much 
happiness and cheerfulness, benevolence and joy. Here there are no ver- 
dant fields, nor hedges, adorned with the jessamine, the daisy, the primrose, 
the blue-bottle, or the violet, and the hundred other pretty wild flowers, 
which please the sight, and exhale in spring or summer the most grateful 
and delicious fragrance. No flowers here 


« «* Waste their sweetness in the desert air,” 


for not a solitary one is any where to be seen. Besides, generally speak- 
ing, a loneliness, a solemnity, a death-like silence pervades the noblest 
and most magnificent prospects, which has a tendency to fill the mind with 
associations of sadness, and reflections of melancholy, very opposite to the 
silent cheerfulness, and that internal springing joy which we feel on con- 
templating those goodly and charming landscapes, which are the pride, 
the beauty, and the ornament of England. To look at the cleanliness of 
our cottages, and the tidiness of their occupants is pleasant ; but when the 
dirty mud huts of the natives of this part of the world, with the people 
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themselves, do appear, in our opinion, they banish every favourable inr- 
pression, and destroy the effect of all. 

‘ In the course of es hour after leaving Bajiebo, we passed by two towns 
of considerable extent, and a hill was observed right a-head of us, covered 
with trees, one of which was of such a singular appearance, that it might 
easily be mistaken at a short distance for a tall pole, with a flag unfurled, 
and waving at the top of it. 

‘ At a little before eight in the morning, we saw, and passed along at 
the base of a high pile of loose granite rocks, large and dark-coloured, 
which are on the Nouffie or eastern side of the river; and almost close to 
them and on the edge of the water isa small town. In about a half-hour 
afterwards we arrived at an extensive town, situated on the same side, and 
called Leechee, which is inhabited by Noufanchie, and said to be a place 
of considerable rank and consequence. Here we landed by express desire, 
and finding an empty grass hut near the spot, we entered and took pos- 
session of it till such time as the chief should be made acquainted with our 
arrival. Here also our canoemen left us and returned to Bajiebo, where 
we had hired them. 

‘ We were not suffered to wait long, but in a few minutes received an 
invitation from the chief to Come and see him; and having walked through 
a good part of the town, we at length approached his residence, and were 
introduced without ceremony or hindranceinto alarge and lofty hut, where 
we discovered the chief sitting on a platform of mud, in great state, with 
about forty natives and Falatahs in earnest conversation on each side of 
him. He received us with great civility and many demonstrations of 
gladness, and desired us to draw near his person, that he might have a 
better opportunity of looking at and talking to us. However he appeared 
unwilling for us to quit Leechee till to-morrow, and pressed us-strongly to 
remain with him for the day, which, however, not all his solicitations and 
importunities could induce us to accede to. A Falatah then commenced 
a long and pithy harangue, in which he endeavoured to prejudice the chief 
and those that were with him against ds, and to fill their minds with alarm 
and apprehension, on account of our malevolence, and the extraordinary 
power which he said we possessed; but his eloquence was unavailing, for 
we had the consolation to hear one of his own companions and countrymen 
desire him to hold his tongue, and mind his own business, and conse- 
quently his remarks were soon forgotten. 

‘ We had provided ourselves with a small present for the chief on our 
first setting out for his residence, but after what we had seen and heard, 
we fancied that it was too trifling, and feared that it would be returned as 
such by the chief, and that we should be exposed to abuse and ribaldry 
from those that were with him ; therefore something was added to the gift 


‘before we presented it. We then took our leave of him and his people, 


ard instantly made our way back to the water-side, where we waited in 
the grass hut, what appeared to us to be a long, long time, for the appear- 
ance of the canoemen with whom the chief had promised to supply us. 
In this interval, the governor sent us a pot of honey, a couple of fine 
lemons, and a few limes. After a considerable delay, a man for each 
canoe could only be procured for us, so that two of our own people were 
obliged to supply the place of others as well as they could. 

‘ The width of the Niger at Leechee is about three miles, and the inha- 
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biiants have plenty of canoes for the ey oer of crossing the river, for 
fishing, and for other ye mg About half-past ten we got into our 
canoes, which we pushed off the shore, and proceeded at a good rate down 
the stream, along the side of a considerable island which is within gun- 
shot of the town; and after passing a large open village, of respectable 
appearance, which is on the western bank, we put in at a small town, a few 
miles below, also on the Yarriba side of the river, where we were con- 
strained to go in quest of other canoemen, because those from Leechee, 
though they had been with us only forty minutes, and had certainly not 
laboured very hard, had refused to proceed with us any further, nor could 
all our enticements induce them to forego this resolution. Here we were 
detained in our canoes and exposed to the sun for an hour and a half, in 
order to obtain fresh canoemen, the inhabitants of the town being absent 
in the fields. 

‘Immediately after leaving this town we passed another island, of 
goodly appearance, but we understand it is uninhabited. We then came 
in sight of a double range of rocky hills, one of which is close to the water, 
and both running from north-east to nearly due south. At one Pp. mM. we 
were again obliged to put in and land at a small village, which is situated 
on an island, for an exchange of canoemen, for, like those from Leechee, 
these were unwilling to go a great way from their homes. In an hour's 
time a number of the islanders came down to us, and paddled us to the 
opposite side of the river, and from thence along the base of the hills 
already alluded to. The appearance of these hills is wild and gloomy, 
though highly romantic. ‘Trees of hungry growth and stunted shrubs, 
whose foliage seemed for the most part dull and withering, shoot out of 
the hollows and interstices, and overhang immense precipices, whose 
jagged summits they partly conceal. Indeed, these hills look dismal and 
lonesome in the extreme, and seem to be visited only by wild beasts and 
birds of prey, or by the shadow of a passing cloud, which serves to increase, 
if possible, their dreariness and gloom. On the top of one of them is a huge 
and singular block of white stone, which, at a certain distance, greatly 
resembles an ancient fortification. We arrived at the end of our journey, 
and the termination of the nearer range of hills, between four and five 
o'clock in the afternoon, when we landed at a fishing-town on a small island 
which is called Madjie, and belongs to the Noufanchie. Here we were 
received with cheerfulness by the chief, who accommodated us with a 
roomy hut, sent us a quantity of dressed provisions, and otherwise treated 
us in the most hospitable manner. The banks of the river that we have 
passed to-day are high, and well cultivated. The direction of the river 
rather to the eastward of south, and the distance from this island to Bajiebo 
about thirty miles. ‘The thermometer has been at 78°, 92°, 94°, during 
the day.’—vol. ii. pp. 262—268. 


The course of the Niger from this island is still south-east as far 
Rabba, where it takes quite an eastern direction, until it reaches Ka- 
cunda. The banks on the southern, or Yarriba side, are thickly 
studded with towns and villages, which are, however, for the most 
part, in low and swampy situations. Below Rabba, which is 
about mid-way between Yaoorie and Kacunda, the river is about 
two miles wide; it soon after enlarges to the breadth of four miles, 
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but varies considerably. The current is oe Layee to run about 
three or four miles an hour. From the marshy state of the banks, 
the Landers found it difficult, and sometimes impossible, to reach a 
village for the night. On one of these occasions they were obliged 
to remain all night in their canoe. The account of their nocturnal 
voyage is one of the best written passages in their journal. 


‘The day had been excessively warm, and the sun set in beauty and 
grandeur, shooting forth rays tinged with the most radiant hues, which 
extended to the zenith. Nevertheless the apperaance of the firmament, 
all glorious as it was, betokened a coming storm ; the wind whistled wildly 
through the tall rushes, and darkness soon covered the earth like a veil. 
This rendered us more anxious than ever to land somewhere, we cared not 
where, and to endeavour to procure shelter for the night, if not in a village, 
at least under a tree. Accordingly, rallying the drcoping spirits of our 
men, we encouraged them to renew their exertions by setting them the 
example, and our canoe darted silently and swiftly down the current. We 
were enabled to steer her rightly by the vividness of the lightning, which 
flashed across the water continually, and by this means also we could dis- 
tinguish any danger before us, oe avoid the numerous small islands with 


which the river is interspersed, and which otherwise might have embarrassed 
us very seriously. But though we could perceive almost close to us several 
lamps burning in comfortable-looking huts, and could plainly distinguish 
the voices of their occupants, and though we exerted all our strength to 
get at them, we were foiled in every attempt, by reason of the sloughs and 


ens, and we were at last obliged to abandon them in despair. Some of 
these lights, after leading us a long way, eluded our search, and vanished — 
from our sight like an ignis fatuus, and others danced about we knew not ° 
how nor where. But what was more vexatious than all, after we had got 
into an inlet, and toiled and tugged for a full half hour against the current, 
which in this little channel was uncommonly rapid, to approach a village 
from which we thought it flowed, both village and lights seemed to sink 
into the earth, the sound of the people’s voices ceased of a sudden, and 
when we fancied we were actually close to the spot, we strained our eyes 
in vain to see a single hut,—all was gloomy, dismal, cheerless, and soli- 
tary. It seemed the work of enchantment; every thing was as visionary 
as ‘‘ sceptres grasped in sleep.” 

‘We had paddled along the banks a distance of not less than thirty 
miles, every inch of which we had attentively examined, but not a bit of 
dry land could anywhere be discovered which was firm enough to bear our 
weight. Therefore, we resigned ourselves to circumstances, and all of us 
having been refreshed with a little cold rice and honey, and water from the 
stream, we permitted the canoe to drift down with the current, for our 
men were too much fatigued with the labours of the day to work any longer. 
But here a fresh evil arose, which we were unprepared to meet. An incre- 
dible number of hippopotami arose very near us, and came plashing, snort- 
ing, and plunging all round the canve, and placed us in imminent danger. 
Thinking to frighten them off, we fired a shot or two at them, but the noise 
only called up from the water, and out of the fens, about as many more 
of their unweildy companions, and we were more closely beset than before. 
Our people, who had never, in all their lives, been exposed in a canoe to 
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such huge and formidable beasts, trembled with fear and apprehension, 
and absolutely wept aloud; and their terror was not a little increased by 
the dreadful peals of thunder which rattled over their heads, and by the 
awful darkness which prevailed, broken at intervals by flashes of lightning, 
whose powerful glare was truly awful. Our people tell us, that these 
formidable animals frequently upset canoes in the river, when every one in 
them is sure to perish. These came so close to us, that we could reach 
them with the butt end of a gun. When I fired at the first, which I must 
have hit, every one of them came to the surface of the water, and pursued 
us so fast over to the north bank, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
imaginable we could keep before them. Having fired a second time, the 
report of my gun was followed by a loud roaring noise, and we seemed to 
increase our distance from them. There were two Bornou men among 
our crew who were not so frightened as the rest, having seen some of 
these creatures before on Lake Tchad, where, they say, plenty of them 
abound. 

‘ However, the terrible hippopotami did us no kind of mischief what- 
ever; no doubt, at first when we interrupted them, they were only sporting 
and wallowing in the river for their own amusement ; but had they upset 
our canoe, we should have paid dearly for it. 

‘ We observed a bank on the north side of the river shortly after this, 
and I proposed halting on it for the night, for 1 wished much to put my 
foot on firm land again. This, however, not one of the crew would consent 
to, saying that if the Gowow Roua, or water elephant, did not kill them, 
the crocodiles certainly would do so before the morning, and I thought 
afterwards, that we might have been carried off like the Cumbrie people 
on the .slands near Ydoorie, if we had tried the experiment. Our canoe 
is only large enough to hold us all when sitting, so that we have no chance 
of lying down. Had we been able to muster up thirty thousand cowries 
at Rabba, we might have purchased one which would have carried us all 
very comfortably. A canoe of this sort would have served us for living in 
entirely, we should have had no occasion to land excepting to obtain our 
so, ene ad and having performed our day’s journey, might have anchored 

earlessly at night. 

‘ Finding we could not induce our people to land, we agreed to continue 
on all night. The eastern horizon became very dark, and the lightning 
more all more vivid; indeed, we never recollect having seen such strong 
forked lightning before in our lives. All this denoted the approach of a 
storm. At eleven p. M., it blew somewhat stronger than a gale, and at 
midnight the storm was at its height. The wind was so furious, that it 
swept the water over the sides of the canoe several times, so that she was 
in danger of filling. Driven about by the wind, our frail little bark became 
unmanageable ; but at length we got near a bank, which in some measure 
protected us, and we were fortunate enough to lay hold of a thorny tree; 
against which we were driven, and which was growing song in the centre 
of the stream. Presently we fastened the canoe to its branches, and 
wrapping our cloaks round our persons, for we felt overpowered with 
fatigue, and with our legs dangling half over the sides of the little vessel 
into the water, which for want of room we were compelled to do, we lay 
down to sleep. There is something, 1 believe, in the nature of a tem- 
pest, which is favourable to slumber, at least so thought my brother; for 
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though the thunder continued to roar, and the wind to rage,—though the 
rain beat in our faces, and our canoe lay rocking like a cradle, still he slept 
soundly. The wind kept blowing hard from the eastward till after mid- 
night, when it became calm. The rain then descended in torrents, accom- 
panied with thunder and lightning of the most awful description. We 
lay in our canoe drenched with rain, and our little vessel was filling so fast, 
that two people were obliged to be constantly bailing out the water to 
keep her afloat. The water-elephants, as the natives term the hippopotami, 
frequently came snorting near us, but fortunately did not touch our canoe. 

‘The rain continued until three in the morning of the 17th, when it 
became clear, and we saw the stars sparkling like gems over our heads. 
Therefore, we again proceeded on our journey down the river, there being 
sufficient light for us to see our way, and two hours after, we put into a 
small insignificant fishing-village, called Ddcannie, where we landed very 
gladly. Before we arrived at this island, we had passed a great many rative 
towns and villages, but in consequence of the early hour at which we were 
travelling, we considered it would be imprudent to stop at any of them, as 
none of the natives were out of their huts. Had we landed earlier even 
near one of these towns, we might have alarmed the inhabitants, and been 
taken for a party of robbers, or, as they are called in the country, Jacallees. 
They would have taken up arins against us, and we might have lost our 
lives; so that for our own safety we continued down the river, although we 
had a great desire to go ov shore. 

‘In the course of the day and night, we travelled, according to our own 
estimation, a distance little short of a hundred miles. Our course was 
nearly east. The Niger in many places, and for a considerable way, pre- 
sented a very magnificent appearance, and we believe it to have been nearly 
eight miles in width.’-—vol. ili. pp. 8—15. 


In the course of their voyage they visited Egga, which is said 
to be a town of prodigious extent, and an immense population. 
Though its chief was a hundred years old, he was still active, and 
extremely cheerful. He professes the Mahomedan religion, andis 
quite vain of the energy which he still possesses. The Landers 
were here told by the elders of the town, that it would be danger- 
ous for them to proceed farther down the river without an escort. 
Disregarding this advice, they pursued their way, and were de- 
lighted beyond expression, when a few miles from the town they 
saw a sea-gull flying over their heads! It reminded them forcibly 
of the object which they had in view, and confirmed their hopes of 
success. They had been informed at Egga that they would soon 
meet with canoes of a very different construction from any they 
had yet seen, and would have to communicate with various tribes 
and nations, different in all respects from the people with whom 
they had hitherto had intercourse. They were, moreover, cautioned 
to be guarded in their conduct and demeanour, because those tribes 
were said to be savage and ferocious in their habits and manners. 

Upon their arrival at Kacunda, the people were at first much 
alarmed at their appearance. But they were soon welcomed on 
shore by an old Mahomedan priest, and introduced into an-excellent 
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hut, the domicile of aschoolmaster. The priest took the strangers 
under his protection, and effectually exerted himself in quieting the 
people. Kacunda, which is a collection of villages rather than a 
town, has a very fine appearance, and is the capital of a kingdom 
of the same name. The king treated the Landers with the most 
engaging kindness. He endeavoured to dissuade them from going 
farther down the river, assuring them that if they attempted it they 
would certainly be murdered. At all events, he told them that they 
ought by no means to leave Kacunda by day, but stop until evening, 
and then they might have a chance of passing the most dangerous 
town by midnight. ‘ We asked him,’ says the author, ‘ whether the 
people he spoke of had muskets or large canoes?’ To which he 
replied, “‘ yes, in great numbers ; they are very large and powerful, 
and no canoe can pass down the river in the day-time without 
being taken and plundered by them; and even at night, the canoes 
from here are obliged to go in large numbers, and keep close com- 
pany with each other, to make a formidable appearance, in case of 
their being seen by them.”’ They accordingly resumed their voyage 
at night, having delighted all classes of persons at Kacunda, the 
king especially, by writing for them, at their urgent request, charms 
against all diseases and misfortunes whatsoever! They believe that 
white men can command the elements, and do whatever they 
pleased. 

At a short distance below Kacunda, the Niger takes a turn due 
south, passing between hills which soon rise to a considerable 
height. They passed the night without any mishap. At Bocqua, 
they were for some time in a perilous position, having landed 
amongst the natives without the slightest precaution. But b 
their prudence and firmness they averted the menaces which were 
directed —_— them, and even conciliated the kindness of the 
people. On the 27th of October, they arrived opposite a village 
called Damuggoo, whence they were hailed by a little squinting 
fellow, dressed in an English jacket, who kept bawling out to them, 
as loud as he could, “ Holloa, you Englishmen ! you come here !” 
They afterwards found that he was a native agent for the purchase 
of slaves. The chief received them in a very friendly manner, 
and made many inquiries about their journey. He told them 
that he had never heard of Yarriba, or Yaoorie, or indeed of any 
country higher up the river than Funda, a little above Bocqua, and 
that they were only eight days’ journey from the sea. Besides the 
man who first hailed them in broken English, they saw, with in- 
expressible pleasure, several others partially clothed in European 
apparel, all of whom had picked up a smattering of the English 
language from Liverpool traders, which frequented the Bonny river 
for palm oil. The slave agent assured them, that there were then 
five of these vessels from Liverpool at anchor in that river. 

When they quitted Damuggoo (4th November) the brothers 
were in different canoes, and that in which Richard, the elder, sat, 
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being lighter than the other, in which most of their luggage was 
stowed, proceeded down the current with greater rapidity. Their 
separation was imprudent in the extreme under their circumstances, 
and turned out to be most unfortunate in its consequences. Arriving 
opposite the town of Kirree, Richard observed a great number of 
canoes lying near the bank, and in a short time afterwards he saw 
about fifty other canoes coming up the river. These had various 
flags flying, and it cheered his heart to distinguish amongst them 
the British union ensign. The people, too, were all dressed in 
European clothing, the trowsers only excepted. This joy, however, 
soon changed into a different feeling, when he found that they 
were war-canoes, each well manned and armed, and besides a 
number of muskets, carrying each a long gun in its bow. His 
canoe was with little ceremony immediately surrounded, and plun- 
dered of every thing: the squadron then passed on towards Kirree, 
whither he determined to follow them, in order to reclaim his pro- 
perty. But in their way to Kirree the Eboe robbers, for such they 
were, met John Lander, and resolving to treat him in a similar 
manner, a large canoe dashed against his, which was in a moment 
capsized and sunk. The young man with difficulty saved his life 
by swimming to a canoe apart from the others, in which he observed 
‘two females, and some little ones,—for in their breasts he thought 
compassion and tenderness must surely dwell.’ He was not dis- 
appointed, for they afforded him protection and sympathy. Mean- 
while the war-canoes having paddled into the market-place of 
Kirree, a paldver, or general assembly, was held, which was attended 
by a number of men who landed from those canoes, as well as by 
natives of the place, and by others who had arrived from Damuggoo; 
and at this assembly it was determined that the property of the 
strangers which had been plundered should be restored to them. 
They were then allowed to lend, and to take possession of their 
goods, which were placed in the middle of the market. Nearly all 
the valuable articles, however, were missing, and among them the 
whole of Richard Lander’s journal, with the exception of a note- 
book, which contained only his remarks on that part of the river 
which runs between Rabba and Kirree. All these were said to 
have been sunk in the river. The loss of the journal would have 
been a serious disaster, involving much of the utility of the expe- 
dition, had not John Lander fortunately kept a separate journal, 
which was preserved. From this journal the account of the expe- 
dition, as far as Rabba, has been principally taken by his elder 
brother. John’s note-book from Rabba to Kirree was also lost on 
this occasion, but that of Richard having been saved, the thread of 
the narrative has suffered in consequence no interruption. It seems 
that they owed their safety eventually to some Mahomedan priests, 
who had joined the assembly, and spoke strenuously in their 
favour. The scene was altogether a most extraordinary one. 


‘ We had been desired to seat ourselves, which, as soon as we had done, 
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a circle gathered round us, and began questioning us; but at that moment 
the sound of screams and the clashing of arms reached the spot; and the 
multitude catching fire at the noise, drew their swords, and leaving us to 
ourselves they ran away to the place whence it proceeded. The poor 
women were hurrying with their little property towards the river from all 
directions, and imagining that we ourselves might be trampled under foot, 
were we to remain longer sitting on the ground, we joined the flying fugi- 
tives, and all rushing into the water, sprang into canoes, and pushed off 
the land, whither our pursuers dared not follow us. The origin of all this 
was a desire for more plunder on the part of the Eboe people. Seeing the 
few things of ours in the market-place which had been taken from their 
canoes, they made a rush to the place to recover them. The natives, who 
were Kirree people, stood ready for them, armed with swords, daggers, and 
guns; and the savage Eboes finding themselves foiled in the attempt, 
retreated to their canoes without risking an attack; although we fally 
expected to have been spectators of a furious and bloody battle. The 
noise and uproar which this produced were dreadful, and beyond all 
description. 

‘ This after all was a fortunate circumstance, inasmuch as my brother 
and I, having unconsciously jumped into the same canoe, found ourselves 
in each other's company, and were thus afforded, for a short time at least, 
the pleasure of conversing without interruption : and he then related to me 
all that had happened to him since the morning. Like me he had no fore- 
sight of mischief, or apprehensions of danger, and therefore he took no 
means whatever of shunning the immense canoes which he perceived were 
approaching him with their large flags. But on the contrary these strik- 
ing and uncommon appendages, to which neither of us had been accus- 
tomed, served to excite his curiosity and win his admiration rather than 
awaken any fear or suspicion of danger. 

‘ The palaver not having yet concluded, we had full leisure to contem- 
plate the scene around us. We had moored a little way from the banks 
of the river: in front of us was the market-place, which was crammed 
with people, from all parts of the neighbouring country, of different tribes, 
a great multitude of wild men, of ferocious aspect, and savage uncouth 
manners. ‘To these belonged the choice, either of giving us life and liberty, 
or dooming us to slavery or death. In the latter determination their minds 
might be swayed by suspicion or caprice, or influenced by hatred ; in the 
former they might be guided by the hopes of gain, or biassed by the fears 
of punishment,—for many of them had come from the sea-coast, and such 
an adventure as ours could not long remain concealed from the knowledge 
of our countrymen. The shore for a long way was lined with their canoes, 
having the colours of various European nations waving from long poles, 
which were fastened to the seats. Several of these had as many as three 
flags in each; they were all of immense size, and fringed with blue cotton 
(baft) cut into lops. Besides these there were others of the strangest 
and most grotesque patterns, such as representations of wild beasts, men’s 
legs, wine glasses, decanters, and things of still more whimsical shapes. 
Whence the barbarians procured these emblematical banners we cannot 
tell; but we understand that each tribe has its own peculiar flags, which 
are unfurled whenever they undertake any enterprise of importance. 
Canoes were likewise stationed near an island or sand-bank in the middle 
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of the river, which we considered to be neutral, as their owners did not 
seem to interfere with the proceedings of the day. But there happened to 
be among the savages a few well-dressed Mahomedan priests, who had 
come late to the market from the northward. These were decidedly our 
friends. Many times they blessed us with uplifted hands and compas- 
sionate countenances, exclaiming “ Alla Sullikee !” (God is king!) Nor 
did they confine themselves to sinple expressions of pity or concern ; but, 
as we subsequently learnt, they joined the assembly, and spoke in our favour 
with warmth and energy, taxing those who had assaulted us with cowardice, 
cruelty, and wrong, and proposing to have them beheaded on the spot as a 
just punishment for their crime. This was bold language, but it produced 
a salutary effect on the minds of the hearers. 

‘The women and children took charge of the canoes whilst their hus- 
bands and fathers were on shore. From the former we received little pre- 
sents of bananas and cocoa-nuts, which were our only food during the 
day, but with the latter we had little communication. Both men and 
women wore immensely large ivory rings on their legs and arms, which 
were at least an inch in thickness, and six inches in depth; and these 
ornaments were so heavy and inconvenient, that when the females walked, 
they appeared the most awkward and ungraceful creatures in the world ; 
in fact they could not walk without producing a collision of these unweildy 
rings. ‘The women’s necks and bosoms were likewise decorated with strings 
of coral and other beads, but their dress was confined to a piece of figured 
cotton, encircling the waists and extending halfway down the leg. 

‘ At about three in the afternoon we were ordered to return to the small 
island from whence we had come, and the setting of the sun being the 
signal for the council to dissolve, we were again sent for to the market. 
The people had been engaged in deliberation and discussion during the 
whole of the day, and with throbbing hearts we received their resolution in 
nearly the following words.—*‘ That the king of the country being absent, 
they had taken upon themselves to consider the occurrence which had 
taken place in the morning, and to give judgment accordingly. ‘Those of 
our things which had been saved from the water should be restored to us, 
and the person that had first commenced the attack on my brother should 
lose his head, as a just retribution for his offence, having acted without 
his chief’s permission; that with regard to us, we must consider ourselves 
as prisoners, and consent to be conducted on the following morning to 
Obie, king of the Eboe country, before whom we should undergo an exa- 
mination, and whose will and pleasure concerning our persons would then 
be explained.” We received the intelligence with feelings of rapture, and 
with bursting hearts we offered up thanks to our Divine Creator for his 
singular preservation of us throughout this diastrous day. 

‘ It was, perhaps, fortunate for us that we had no article of value which 
the natives were at all solicitous about; and to this circumstance, added to 
the envy of those who had joined in the conquest, but who had not shared 
the plunder, may chiefly be attributed, under Providence, the preservation 
of our lives. Our medicine-chest, and a trunk containing books, &c. which 
were all spoiled »- the water, were subsequently restored to us; but our 
wearing apparel, Mr. Park's double-barrelled gun, the loss of which we 


particularly regretted, and all our muskets, swords, and pistols, with those 
of our men, were sunk or missing. We likewise lost the elephant’s teeth 
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given us by the kings of Boossa and Wowow, a few natural curiosities, 
our compass and thermometers, my own journal, my brother’s memoran- 
dum, note and sketch books, with a small part of his journal and other 
books which were open in the canoe, besides all our cowries and needles, 
so that we are left completly destitute, to the mercy of we know not whom. 

‘ The object of the barbarians in coming so far from home was never 
correctly explained to us; but we have no doubt that it was from mo- 
tives of plunder, which had our party been larger was to have been car- 
ried into effect on an extensive scale. But the capture of two white 
men, supposed to have valuable goods with them, seems to have dis- 
concerted all their plans for the present by producing division and dis- 
trust amongst them. However it was apparent to us that all these savage 
warriors had left their country not only to plunder whatever might hap- 
pen to fall in their way, but likewise to attend two or three markets 
near Kirree, for the purpose of trading with the natives whenever they 
might fancy themselves not sufficiently powerful to take away their pro- 
perty without fighting and bloodshed. For this purpose they were amply 
furnished with various commodities, such as powder, muskets, cutlasses, 
knives, cotton cloths, earthenware, skins of wild animals, mats, sweet 
potatoes, cassada root, and a very large kind of straw hat which they would 
exchange for slaves, ivory, yams, and palm-oil. It was evident also at 
Kirree that more than one party of these robbers had made several at- 
tempts at plunder, and it was equally notorious that they had been many 
times repulsed. Hence the dreadful screaming at the market, and the 
state of hurry, tumult, and alarm that prevailed therein during the whole 
of the day. 

‘In the evening, when everything was quiet, fires were kindled in all the 
canoes, for dressing provisions, and there being a vast number of them, 
the Niger was illuminated by streams of yellow light, which produced a 
highly romantic, but melancholy effect. It was a time fitted for adoration 
and thanksgiving to the beneficent Creator and Monarch of all. But alas! 
how few hereabouts are bending the knee to him; how few are lifting up 
their hearts to his mercy-seat ! 

‘The Kirree people are a savage-looking race. They are amazingly 
strong and athletic, and are also well-proportioned. Their only clothing 
is the skin either of a leopard or tiger fastened round their waist. Their 
hair is plaited, and plastered with red clay in abundance, and their face is 
full of incisions in every part of it; these are cut into the flesh so as to 
produce deep furrows, each incision being about a quarter of an inch long, 
and dyed with indigo. Itis scarcely possible to make out a feature of their 
face, and I have never seen Indians more disfigured. The Eboe women 
have handsome features, and we could not help thinking it a pity that 
such savage-looking fellows as the men should be blessed with so hand- 
some a race of females. The mark of the Eboe people is the point of an 
arrow pricked in each temple, the end being next to the eye. We are 
informed that the leading man, who commanded the first canoe that 
attacked us in the river this morning, is confined in double irons, and con- 
demned to die by the people who are friends at this place. It is said they 
have taken our treatment up with so much determination to do us justice, 
that if the king of Eboe, whose subject he is, refuses to put him to death, 
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no more of bis canoes will be allowed to come to this country to trade. His 
wives have been crying round him and making great lamentation. 

‘About seven in the evening large heavy clouds ascending from the 
horizon, covered the stars like a shroud ; a total darkness prevailed, and 
we were presently visited by a storm, which generally follows a very sultry 
day; but although it was violent, it was short. The rain descended in 
torrents, the wind howled through the trees, and all the fires were extin- 
guished in a moment. Our canoe was half filled with water, and ourselves 
completely drenched ; but notwithstanding these inconveniences and dis- 
couragements, we lay down as well as we could to sleep till morning, 
for nature was wearied out with a long day of anxiety and fatigue.’—vol. iii. 
pp. 148—156. 


The sunken canoe having been got up, they bade adieu, early on 
the morning of the 6th of November, to this scene of ‘ all their 
sorrows,’ and proceeded with renewed hopes down the river, under 
the convoy of six large war-canoes. The course of the Niger was 
now south-west; the banks for the most part being low and regular, 
and pretty thickly inhabited, and planted ‘ almost to an incredible 
extent’ with plantains, bananas, and yams, which, in addition to 
fish, form the sole support of the inhabitants. These are said to be 
generally mild and even timorous in their manners, and upright in 
their dealings, though there are many amongst them of a very 
different character. On the 8th the voyagers arrived at a part of 
the Niger which opened to so great an extent on both sides that it 
looked like an immense lake. They were prevented from observing 
it with any degree of accuracy, as a thick fog filled the atmosphere, 
and they were moreover ordered to lie down in the canoes, the fo 
being imputed by the Eboe men to the fear which was entertaine 
by the river at seeing them, for ‘it had never beheld a white man 
before!’ When the fog dispersed, however, they were able to 
ascertain that the Niger here has two great branches, one of which 
flows to the west, the other to the south-east. In fact, it 
would seem that from Kirree down to the sea, the whole country 
to the east and west of Cape Formosa is intersected by nearly a 
dozen rivers, which have received different names, the del Rey, the 
Old Castlebar, the Bonny, the New Castlebar, the Nun, the Benin, 
&c., all of which are either branches, or sub-branches of the Niger, 
thus forming a delta like that of the Nile. 

Upon their arrival at Eboe town, the Landers had the happiness 
to learn that a Liverpool trader, the “ Thomas,” was lying in “ the 
First Brass River,” as a small branch is called which flows to the 
south-east, near Cape Formosa, and which is frequented by traders 
in palm-oil. From the account which they give of Eboe or Obie 
town, it seems to be a wealthy place, and much superior in clean- 
liness and architecture to other towns which they had visited. The 
king’s costume was barbarously superb. Obie town, which is 
immensely large, and contains a vast population, has been for a series 
of years the principal slave market for native traders from the coast 
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between the Bonny and Old Castlebar rivers. It is celebrated also 
for its palm-oil, which has hitherto been purchased by our traders 
at the Bonny and other adjacent rivers, whither it is conveyed, as 
well as the slaves, by the Eboe people, who are said, perhaps 
unjustly, to be cannibals,. Though very impatient to see the white 
men, they behaved on the whole tolerably well. After a good deal 
of negotiation it was agreed that, as the king considered them his 
prisoners, they should be ransomed for a certain quantity of goods 
to be given him by the master of the brig ‘‘ Thomas,” and that they 
should be conducted to the Brass River, under the care of a slave 
dealer named ‘‘ King Boy,” who took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of seeing the ransom duly paid. It was with feelings of no 
ordinary delight, that on the 12th of November they found them- 
selves once more upon the Niger, the course of which was still 
south-west. In the widest part it did not appear to be above a 
mile and a half across, and as they advanced it became graduall 
narrower, until it dwindled into an ordinary stream. On the l4t 
they departed from the main stream and took their course up the 
small branch which flows by Brass-town, and in the evening the 
found themselves influenced by the tide. They arrived on the 16t 
at Brass-town, which they describe as one of the most wretched, 
filthy, and contemptible places they had ever seen. Here, however, 
they saw a white man, the captain of a Spanish slave-schooner, 
whose appearance and courteous behaviour to them compensated 
for their other miseries. The father of ‘‘ King Boy,” who was 
called ‘‘ King Forday,” having exacted a tribute from the Landers, 
for which they were obliged to give a bill upon the master of the 
‘“‘Thomas,” it was arranged that only one of them should go to the 
brig, in order to see whether the bill would be paid. Accordingly 
Richard Lander set out for that purpose: the result must be 
described in his own language. 


‘ Wednesday, November 17th.—I had determined that one of our men 
should accompany me down the river; and at ten o’clock, having taken 
leave of my brother and the rest of our party, we embarked in King Boy’s 
canoe, with a light heart and an anxious mind. Although distant about 
sixty miles from the mouth of the river, our journey appeared to me alread 
completed, and all our troubles and difficulties I considered at an end, 
Already, in fond anticipation, I was on board of the brig, and had found 
a welcome reception from her commander,—had related to him all the 
hardships and dangers we had undergone, and had been listened to with 
commiseration,-- already had I assured myself of his doing all he could to 
enable me to fulfil my engagements with these people, and thought our- 
selves happy in finding a vessel belonging to our own country in the river 
at the time of our arrival. These meditations and a train of others, about 
home and friends, to which they naturally led, occupied my mind, as our 
canoe passed through the narrow creeks, sometimes winding under avenues 
of mangrove-trees, and at others expanding into small lakes occasioned 
by the overflowing of the river. The captain of the canoe, a tall sturdy 
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fellow, was standing up, directing its course, occasionally hallooing, 
as we came to a turn in the creek, to the fetish, and where an echo 
was returned, half a glass of rum, and a piece of yam and fish, were 
thrown into the water. I had never seen this done before; and on 
asking Boy the reason why he was throwing away the provisions thus, 
he asked, “ Did you not hear the fetish?” The captain of the canoe 
replied, ‘‘ Yes.” “That is for the fetish,” said Boy; ‘‘ if we do not 
feed him, and do good for him, he will kill us, or make us poor and 
sick.” I could not help smiling at the ignorance of the poor creatures, but 
such is their firm belief. 

‘ We had pursued our course in this manner, which had been principally 
to the west, till about three in the afternoon, when we came to a branch 
of the river about two hundred yards wide, and seeing a small village a 
short distance before us, we stopped there for the purpose of obtaining 
some dried fish. Having supplied our wants and proceeded on, about an 
hour efterwards we again stopped, that our people might eat something. 
Boy very kindly presented me with a large piece of yam, reserving to him- 
self all the fish we had got at the village, and after making a hearty meal 
off them, he fell asleep: while he was snoring by my side, the remainder 
of the fish attractea my notice, and not feeling half satisfied with the yam 
he had given me, I felt an irresistible inclination to taste them. Con- 
science acquitted me on the score of hunger, and hinted, that such an 
opportunity should not be lost ; and accordingly, I very quickly demolished 
two small ones. Although entirely raw, they were delicious, and I do not 
remember to have enjoyed anything with a better relish in all my life. 

‘ There is scarcely a spot of dry land to be seen any where, all is covered 
with water and mangrove-trees. After remaining about half an hour here, 
we again went forward, and at seven in the evening, arrived in the Second 
Brass River, which is a large branch of the Quorra. We kept our course 
down it aLout due south, and half an hour afterwards, I heard the wel- 
come sound of the surf on the beach. We still continued onwards, and at 
a quarter before eight in the evening, we made our canoe fast to a tree for 
the night, on the west bank of the river. 

‘ Thursday, November 18th.—This morning I found my clothes as 
thoroughly wet from the effects of the dew, as if I had been lying in the 
river all night instead of the canoe. This was disagreeable enough, but { 
had gone through as bad before, and a short time I fiattered myself would 
put an end to all such trouble. At five in the morning, we let go the rope 
from the tree, and took our course in a westerly direction up a creek. At 
seven we arrived in the main branch of the Quorra, which is called the 
river Nun, or the First Brass River, having entered it opposite to a large 
branch, which King Boy informed me runs to Benin. The direction of 
the riven Nun was here nearly north and south, and we kept on our course 
down the stream. 

‘ About a quarter of an hour after we had entered the river Nun, we 
descried, at a distance before us, two vessels lying at anchor. The emotions 
of delight which the sight of them occasioned are quite beyond my powers 
of description. The nearest to us was a schooner, a Spanish slave-vessel, 
whose captain we had seen at Brass-town. Ourcanoe was quickly by her 
side, and I went on board. The captain received me very kindly, and in- 
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vited me to take some spirits and water with him. He complained sadly 
of the sickly state of the crew, asserting that the river was extremely un- 
healthy, and that he had only been in it six weeks, in which time he had 
lost as many men, The remainder of his crew, consisting of thirty persons, 
were in such a reduced state, that they were scarcely able to move, and 
were lying about his decks more resembling skeletons than living persons. 
I could do no good here, so I took my leave of the captain, and returned 
into the canoe. 

‘ We now directed our course to the English brig, which was lying 
about three hundred sap lower down the river. Having reached her, 
with feelings of delight mingled with doubt, I went on board. Here I 
found everything in as sad a condition as I had in the schooner: four of 
the crew had just died of fever; four more, which completed the whole, 
were lying sick in their hammocks, and the captain appeared to be in the 
very last stage of illness. He had recovered from a severe attack of fever, 
and had suffered a relapse in consequence of having exposed himself too 
soon, which had nearly been fatal to him. I now stated tohim who I was, 
explained my situation to him as fully as I could, and had my instructions 
read to him by one of his own people, that he might see I was not imposing 
on him. I then requested that he would redeem us by paying what had 
been demanded by King Boy, and assured him that, whatever he might 
give to him on our account, would certainly be repaid him by the British 
government. ‘To my utter surprise and consternation, he flatly refused to 
give a single thing, and ill and weak as he was, made use of the most 
offensive and shameful oaths I ever heard. ‘ If you think,” said he, 
‘ that you have a fool to deal with, you are mistaken: I'll not give 
a b——-y flint for your bill, I would not give a for it.” Petrified 
with amazement, and horror-struck at such conduct, I shrunk from him 
with terror. I could scarcely believe what I had heard, till my ears were 
assailed by a repetition of the same. Disappointed beyond measure by 
such brutal conduct from one of my own countrymen, I could not have 
believed it possible, my feelings totally overpowered me, and I was ready 
to sink with grief and shame. I returned to the canoe, undetermined how 
to act, or what course to pursue. Never in my life did I feel such humilia- 
tion as at this moment. In our way through the country «ve had been treated 
well; we had been in the habit of making such presents as had been ex- 
pected from us; and, above all, we had maintained our character among 
the natives, by keeping our promises. This was now no longer in my 
power, as my means were all expended ; and when, as a last, and, as I had 
imagined, a certain resource, I had promised the price of our ransom should 
be paid by the first of our countrymen, that we might meet with, on the 
best of all securities, to be thus refused end dishonoured by hin, would, I 
knew, degrade us sadly in the opinion of the natives, if it did not lessen us 
in our own. 

‘ As there were no hopes that the captain of this vessel would pay any 
thing for us, I went on board again, and told King Boy that he must take 
us to Bonny, as plenty of English ships were there. ‘‘ No, no,” said he, 
dis captain no pay, Bonny captain no pay, I won't take you ne further.” 
As this would not do, I again had recourse to the captain, and implored 
him to do something for me, telling him that if he would let me have only 
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ten muskets, Boy might be content with them, when he found that he 
could get nothing else. The only reply I received was, “ I have told you 
already I will not let you have even a flint, so botherme no more.” =“ But 
I have a brother and eight people at Brass-town,” I said to him; “ and if 

ou do not intend to pay King Boy, at least persuade him to bring them 
here, or else he wili poison or starve my brother before I can get any assist- 
ance from a man of war, and sell all my people.” The only answer I re- 
ceived was, “ If you can get them on board, I will take them eway, but as 
I have told you before, you do not get a flint from me.” I then endea- 
voured to persuade Boy to go back for my people, and he should be paid 
some time or other. “* Yes,” said the captain, “‘ make haste and bring 
them.” Boy very naturally required some of his goods before he went, 
and it was with no small difficulty I prevailed on him afterwards to go 
without them.’—vol. iii. pp. 241—247. 


The conduct of this Captain Lake was so disgraceful, and so 
utterly inconsistent with the character of an English sailor, that it 
can be accounted for only on the supposition that his moral 
feelings had been wholly destroyed by his habits of traffic with 
the natives of that part of Africa. Richard Lander repeated his 
efforts to persuade him to pay the promised ransom, but he might 
as well have addressed himself to the waves of the sea. The man 
appeared, in all his words and actions, a grosser savage than even 
the most ferocious of the Obies. King Boy, though disappointed, 
and having reason to consider himself ill treated, appears to advan- 
tage, compared with such a monster as Lake. Upon his return to 
Brass-town, he thus vented his rage against John Lander : 


‘ We heard King Boy quarrelling with his women, and afterwards 
walking through their apartments towards ours, muttering as he went 
aloug. He entered it, and stood still. I was reposing, as I usually do for 
the greater part of the day, upon a mat which is placed on the seat~of wet 
clay; but on perceiving him, I lifted my head without arising, and reclined 
it on my hand. He looked fixedly upon me, and I returned his glance 
with the same unshrinking steadfastness. But his dark eye was flashing 
with anger; whilst his upturned lip, which exposed his white teeth, qui- 
vered with passion. No face in the world could convey more forcibly to 
the mind the feeling of contempt and bitter scorn, than the distorted one 
before me.’ It was dreadfully expressive. Drawing up the left angle of 
his mouth on a parallel with his eyes, he broke silence with a sneering, 
long-drawn “* Eh!” and, almost choked with rage, he cursed me; and in 
atone and manner, which it is infinitely out of my power to describe, he 
spoke to the following effect :—‘* You are thief man; English captain no 
will! You assured me, when I took you from the Eboe country, that he 
would be overjoyed to see me, and give me plenty of beef and:rum; I re- 
ceived from him neither the one, nor the other. Eh! English captain no 
will. I gave a quantity of goods to free you from the slavery of Obie; 
I took you into my own canoe; you were hungry, and [I gave you yam 
and fish; you were almost naked; I was sorry to see you so, because you 
were white men and strangers; and I gave each of you a red cap and a 
silk handkerchief. But you are no good—you arethief man. Eh! Eng- 
lish captain no will; heno will. You also told me that your countrymen 
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would do this, (taking off his cap and flourishing it in circles over his head,) 
and cry Hurra, hurra, on receiving me on board their vessel: you promised 
my wife a necklace, and my father four bars. But Eh! English captain 
no will: he tell me he no will; yes I will satisfy your hunger with plenty 
more of my fish and yams; and your thirst will I quench with rum and 
palm-wine. Eh! you thief man, you are no good; English captain no 
will!’ He then stamped on the ground, and gnashing at me with his teeth 
like a dog, he cursed me again and again.’—vol. iii. pp. 260—262. 

The two brothers were now, in the very moment of their trium- 
phant discovery, in a situation far from being enviable. John was 
obliged to send away the Damuggoo people, who had attended and 
protected them, without the reward which had been promised for 
their services, and it was with the greatest difficulty that he could 
prevail on Boy to take him to the ‘‘ Thomas,” which he reached on 
the 24th of November, but all his entreaties, added to those of his 
brother, were insufficient to induce Lake to give the slightest com- 
pensation to King Boy, and the “‘ Thomas” having got under way, 
dropped down the river with the two Landers on board, It is 
satisfactory, however, to know that steps have been since taken by 
the government to set ok ag our national character with King Boy, 
as well as the other people, to whose services the Landers had been 


indebted for their safety, as well as for the successful execution of 
their undertakmg. 


There is a most dangerous bar at the mouth of the Niger; ‘it 


extends across the river in the form of a crescent, leaving a very 
narrow and shallow entrance for vessels in the middle, which is 
zenerally concealed by the surf and foam of the adjacent breakers.’ 

he ‘‘ Thomas” was several times upon the verge of destruction in 
endeavouring to pass it; the sea raged in mountainous waves, and 
the brig must have perished, had not a fine sea-breeze set in at a 
moment when every man on board had made up his mind for the 
worst. Hence the mouth of the river has been but little frequented, 
only five English vessels having been known to come to it, two of 
which are said to have been lost on the bar. The brothers norma 
been landed at Fernando Po, by Lake, they subsequently foun 
their way in another vessel to Rio Janeiro, whence they returned 
to England. It seems that Lake has had a most unfortunate fate. 
After leaving Fernando Po, he was captured by a pirate, and not 
having since been heard of, it is supposed that he and all his crew 
were murdered, and the “‘ Thomas” sunk, after being plundered of 
every thing valuable on board. 





Art. II].—Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, et sur les deux premieres assemblées 
Legislatures. Par Etienne Dumont, de Geneve. 8vo. pp.342. Lon- 
dres: Bull. 1832. 


Few of our readers are unacquainted with the name of Dumont. 
He was the bosom friend of the late much lamented Sir Samuel 
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Romilly, and, if we rightly recollect, gave evidence on the inquest as 
to the state of mind under which that great man laboured during 
the latter days of his existence. But perhaps the name of the 
Genevese philosopher is still more familiar to us as the translator 
of Mr. Bentham’s works into French, and, what was infinitely more 
difficult, into an intelligible form of phraseology. He was origi- 
nally a preacher in his native city, whence, on account of the political 
troubles by which it was then agitated, he took his departure in 
1783. After spending some time in Russia, he came to London, 
where he was engaged by Lord Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of 
Lansdowne, as preceptor to his children. At the house of that no- 
bleman he became acquainted with most of the celebrated men of 
the day, Sheridan, Dox, Sir Samuel Romilly, and others. To 
know him was to esteem him. He was a man well-informed, and 
equally distinguished for the solidity of his judgment, the purity of 
his taste, and the excellence of his character. 

It was through Sir Samuel Romilly, with whom he first went to 
Paris, thathe knew Mirabeau. The results of that acquaintance will 
be found in the volume before us, one of the most philosophical, and 
atthe same time one of the most authentic and interesting memoirs 
that have yet been published upon the events of the French revo- 
lution. Dumont was admitted behind the scenes during the earlier 
acts of that grand drama; he was thus enabled to explain the 
motives by which many of the actors were governed, and to point 
out the sources of the most important errors by which it was cha- 
racterised. He shews us the men jn their private societies and 
committees, displays the puerility of many of their discussions and 
propositions, throws much new light upon intrigues of the court, 
which have hitherto been imperfectly traced, and affords some most 
valuable materials for the historian of the States General and the 
National Assembly. There is throughout his work an air of sin- 
cerity, simplicity, and truth, which induces us at once to accept his 
testimony without question. He was moreover an impartial observer 
of the events which he relates. Being a foreigner, he took no per- 
sonal share in those transactions, although from his peculiar posi- 
tion, he was as intimately conversant with many of the most 
important of those transactions as any man then living. 

He informs us that it was the revolution of Geneva which oc- 
casioned, in 1789, his journey to Paris. He went thither, accom- 
panied by Duroverai, who had been previously Procureur General 
of Geneva, their principal object being to avail themselves of M. 
Necker’s return to the ministry, in order to gain entire liberty for 
their country, by removing the guarantee which hitherto had pre- 
vented it from making laws without the approbation of the guaran- 
teeing powers. He had already spent the August and September 
of the previous year at Paris with his friend, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
who had been acquainted with Mirabeau in London. « The reputa- 
tion of the latter was at that period at the lowest possible ebb. His 
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immoral character was so notorious, that Sir Samuel, who had 
known him some years before in England, was ashamed to renew 
their intercourse, and studiously refrained from visitiug him. But 
Mirabeau was not wedded to etiquette. Having learned where Sir 
Samuel lodged, he called upon him, and was received by Dumont. 
He talked of Geneva, of the interest he felt in its fate, of the number 
of distinguished men whom it had produced, and expressed the 
delight he should feel in breaking the chains which the revo- 
lution had imposed. He remained two hours; they passed as a 
minute: Dumont was enchanted with the manner of Mirabeau, 
and above all flattered by the sympathy which he felt for Geneva, 
and he promised to dine the same day with his new acquaintance. 
Sir Samuel was at home all the time, but he had given orders to be 
denied. He overheard the whole of the conversation, and, without 
recognizing the voice of Mirabeau, he too was charmed with his 
eloquence, and with the topics which he treated so well; for Sir 
Samuel was also a Genevese. Mirabeau came soon after, and took 
them both away in his carriage to dine with him! 

Such was the origin of Dumont’s intimacy with Mirabeau. They 
saw each other frequently ; and so completely did the latter sur- 
mount Sir Samuel’s prejudices, that they became more intimate 
than ever. It being the summer time, they often took excursions 
into the country, to the Bois de Bologne, Saint Cloud, or Vin- 
cennes, where they dined together ; at Vincennes, Mirabeau shewed 
them the dungeon in which he had been confined for three years. He 
completely fascinated them by his attentions. He was what is called 
a pleasant companion, in the fullest sense of that term, obliging, full 
of spirits, and it was impossible not to be on familiar terms with 
him. He told them they must call him by his name, Mirabeau, 
although he was at bottom fond of his title of Count, and vain of 
his nobility. 

When Mirabeau was in London (1784) he was very poor, and 
laboured in the precarious paths of literature for his bread. Even 
then he indicated strongly that trait in his character by which he 
was in after-life so much distinguished ; namely, the faculty which 
he possessed of appropriating to his own use the labours of others. 
He had at that time many works on hand, the outlines of which he 
had collected in his portfolio. He became acquainted with an emi- 
nent geographer, and forthwith devised a plan for a Universal 
Geography. ‘If any body,’ says Dumont, ‘had given him the 
elements of a Chinese grammar, he would have forthwith written 
a treatise upon that language. He studied his subject while com- 
posing his work ; he only wanted some collaborateur to furnish him 
with the materials; he knew how to employ twenty other persons 
in making notes and additions, and he would have undertaken an 
Encyclopedia, if any body had paid him for such an enterprise !’ 

The activity of Mirabeau was prodigious. He had the happy art 
of bringing into the light talents which lay. in obscurity, and to 
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attach to him those from whom he could derive any assistance. In 
conversation he lost nothing. The thoughts expressed by his friends, 
their reflections, the results of their studies, he turned to his pur- 
pose with so much cleverness, that they seemed, when dressed out 
in his language, to be the produce of his own mind and industry. 
While he was at Berlin, where he remained oy a few months, he 
collected in this way the materials for eight volumes, in which he 
embraced everything that was connected with the administration of 
the kingdom. All this he was enabled to do by putting into requi- 
sition the talents of an officer, who was unknown to his own 
government. The Prussian ministers were astonished to find thata 
man who had only just arrived in the country should have undertaken 
such an enterprise, and have actually furnished them with more 
information than all their departments put together were possessed 
of. Such was Mirabeau’s literary system; his fame as a writer 
chiefly depended, at the time when Dumont first became acquainted 
with him, upon his Treatise on the Bank of St. Charles, his De- 
nunciation of Stock Jobbing, his Considerations on the Order of 
Cincinnatus, and his Lettres de Cachet. But ‘ if all those,’ says 
Dumont, ‘ who had contributed to these works had claimed their 
share of them, there would have remained nothing to Mirabeau 
beyond the mere arrangement, a few bold traits, biting epigrams, 
and some bursts of masculine eloquence, which, however, would 
not be considered legitimate by the French Academy.’ 

For his financial. writings, Mirabeau, it seems, was indebted to 
Claviere or to Panchaud. De Bourgeres was the real author of his 
Address to the Batavians, and its success having gained great dis- 
tinction for Mirabeau, De Bourgeres was furiously angry to find 
himself sacrificed to the glory of another. Mirabeau did not at all 
deny tne debt; but his fame was already so well established, that 
even his coadjutors could not, by revealing the assistance they had 
given him, diminish the reputation whick they had contributed to 
make. He conceived that he had the right to consider all their 
writings as his own, because he presided at the execution of them, 
and but for him they would never have been published. 

Among those of his acquaintances whom Mirabeau introduced to 
Dumont, was M. Dupont, the editor of the Ephemerides du 
Citoyen, an intimate friend of the celebrated Turgot, and one of 
the numerous economists with whom Paris then abounded. They 
found him one morning writing an elaborate treatise on hides, of 
which he eompelled them to hear him read eight tremendously tire- 
some chapters, with which he said they would be as much amused 
as with a romance. He compensated them, however, for this sacri- 
fice of their attention, by telling them several anecdotes of the 
assembly of Notables, of which he had been secretary. One of 
them particularly dwelt on Dumont’s memory. A discussion was 
on foot about tithes. ‘‘ The tithes,” said the Archbishop of Aix, 
in a melancholy tone, ‘ that voluntary offering of the piety of the 
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faithful.” ‘‘ The tithes,” rejoined the Duke de la Rochefaucauld, 
in a tone of simplicity and “nape which made his remark the 
more piquant, “ The tithes, that voluntary offering of the piety of 
the faithful, for the —o of which there exist, at this moment, 
forty thousand suits throughout the kingdom.” 

During the two months which Dumont spent with Sir Samuel 
Romilly at Paris, they went to visit the Salpetriere and the Bicetre. 
The former, a prison, they found the school of every crime; and 
the latter, an poe they found the hot-bed of every disease. 
Sir Samuel was shocked with the sights which he wituessed in 
those two establishments, and described them in his feeling and 
energetic language, in a letter which he addressed to a 
Dumont mentioned it to Mirabeau, who forthwith translated it 
into French, added to it an appendix, consisting of a translation of 
an anonymous tract on the Administration of the Penal Laws in 
England ; and thus he formed, in a day or two, a little volume, 
which was published under his name with great success. 

Some of Mirabeau’s friends were men by no means of good 
character, on the score of morality : others, however, were persons 
whose names are not yet forgotten, the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, 
for instance, M. de Malesherbes, M. de Lafayette, M. Jefferson, 
the American Minister, Mallet du Pan, and the Abbé Morellet. 
Their conversation at this period was in the highest degree interest- 
ing, turning principally on the approaching convocation of the 


States General, upon important questions relating to public liberty, 
and the approach of a crisis which was mney to produce a decisive 


influence on the destinies of the country. These and a variety of 
other political topics had been already generally discussed in the 
private circles in Paris, and had produced a _— feeling of 
alarm which, though as yet muttering lowly and indistinctly, was 
prophetic of the coming storm. Men’s minds were directed to the 


future, which they saw and shaped according to their hopes or 
fears. 


‘These two months,’ says the author, ‘of my sojourn at Paris, were so 
well filled up, so varied was our society, so fully occupied was every hour 
of our time from morning to night, so interesting was every object, so 
changeable each scene, that I lived more io this short interval than in 
the whole year. I owed, for the most part, the kind attention with 
which we were treated to my friend and companion, Romilly ; I was under 
his auspices ; it was he who was sought, but I was by no means neglected. 
I was proud of his deserts, and when I saw him so universally courted and 
esteemed, I derived happiness, as his friend, from the reputation which, 
without being conscious of it, he enjoyed. I hardly know how we were 
able to get through all we did in so short a time. Romilly, always tran- 
quil and collected, was incessantly engaged ; he husbanded his minutes; 
he gave up his whole mind to whatever he was doing, and, like the hand of 
a watch, he never stopped, although his regular movement almost escaped 
the eye. 


‘1 have seen him overburthened with business in a most laborious pro- 
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fession ; and although one of the lawyers in greatest practice, he found 
leisure to read the most important new works that appeared, to revert 
frequently to the classics, to see a good deal of society, and yet he never 
appeared to be fatigued. Economy of time is a virtue which I have never 
acquired ; my days pass away without leaving any trace behind them. He 
gave me an example by his industry, and shewed me an art of which I have 
not known how to profit. 
‘Upon our departure, Mirabeau accompanied us as far as Chantilly, 
where we spent a very agreeable day, making plans for seeing each other 
again, and for establishing a correspondence which never took place. He 
was then full of the projected meeting of the States General, he foresaw 
the difficulties of its election; but he already aspired to be one of the repre- 
sentatives of the tiers-éfat, apparently actuated by a presentiment that he 
would play a distinguished part in that assembly, and that his nobility 
even would add a novel merit to his popular principles. I shall here give 
a proof of his literary industry, I might almost say of his avarice, in glean- 
ing together small profits in this way. He sent me a detailed list of sub- 
jects, on which we had occasionally conversed, and on some of which we 
entertained opposite sentiments: it was entitled, ‘ List of articles which 
Dumont engages, on the faith of friendship, to treat conscientiously, and 
to send to Mirabeau in a very short time after his return to London ;” for 
example, different «anecdotes of his sojourn in Russia, biographical 
sketches of celebrated Genevese, reflections on national education, &c. 
Altogether they amounted to eighteen ; it was a proof of his attention and 
memory. He wished to form a depdt of materials of this description, and 
to work upon them at his leisure; he would have desired nothing better 
than to be a bureau for communications from every part of the world. He 
was all things to all men, and if he was not virtuous himself, he had at 
least a decided taste for many individuals whose rigorous principles and 
manners were in every respect the contrast of his own. It was his way to 
avow frankly the errors and passions of his youth, to express his regret for 
the follies he had committed, and to declare, that for the future he 
hoped to redeem his faults by employing his talents as usefully as possible, 
and by devoting himself to the cause of humanity and liberty, without 
allowing any personal interest to divert him from his course. ~ He had 
preserved, even through all his irregularities, an indescribable elevation and 
dignity of mind, and a certain energy of character which distinguished him 
from all those disfigured men, those walking shadows, whom we met in 
Paris; one was tempted to find an excuse for him in the circumstances in 
which he was placed, and to believe that his virtues were his own, but 
that his vices were the result of example. I have known no man more 
jealous of the esteem of those whom he esteemed himself, and who could 
be led farther by a sense of honour; but, as the sequel will shew, he 
wanted uniformity and firmness; his mind went forward by leaps and 
bounds, it was the slave of many masters; he had terrible passions : 
inflamed by pride, and devoured by jealousy, he committed errors without 
giving them a thought, and scarcely knew what he did.’—pp. 17—20. 


_Upon Dumont’s second visit to Paris (1789), he was accompa- 
nied, as he has already said, by Duroverai. They obtained an 
audience of M. Necker, but as the arrangements which he con- 
templated would necessarily require more time than he had fore- 
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seen, he went for some weeks to Surene, a country house belongin 

to Claviere, where he drew up his ‘‘ Address to the ciiizens o 
Geneva.” This was his first political production: he was assisted 
on the occasion by Claviere, Duroviere, and Reybaz: the latter 
corrected his style ; the address was well received by his erver A 
men. Several persons who played distinguished parts in t 

French revolution, were in the habit of assembling at Claviere’s 
house—among them, Mirabeau and Brissot were the most remark- 
able. Sometimes these meetings, or committees, as they were 
called, were held at Brissot’s. The were frequently employed in 
drawing up declarations of right, bo principles of operation for the 
States General. Dumont was simply a spectator on these occa- 
sions, and often went away ‘ with a mortal disgust for the babble 
of these talkers.’ Nevertheless he found himself in Paris at a time 
when great changes were expected. His curiosity to know what 
was going on, led him wherever there was arry thing to be heard 
or seen. He entertained sanguine hopes of the future. His 
republican education and the notions which he had acquired in 
England, had created in his mind strong prejudices against the 
French, whom he looked upon as the most frivolous of nations ; 
but they now appeared under a new and striking aspect, the 

were men aspiring to freedom, and they consequently called fort 

all his. sympathies in favour of liberty. At these committees he 
took no part, his delicacy as a stranger would have prevented him 


from mixing in the debate, even if he had not been restrained by a 
natural timidity. Though attentive to the discussions in which 
he felt at the time a lively interest, he remembered nothing of them 
except that they were a chaos of confused opinions; the only pre- 
dominant idea was hostility to the court and the aristocracy. 
Necker was the divinity of the day. Sieyes was little known, 
although he had by his writings formed the elements of a — 


Those who were inclined to foresee a civil war, looked upon Lafay- 
ette as a man who would be ambitious to become the Washington 


of France. The following piquant anecdote is too characterisctic 
of the nation to be passed over. 


‘ At one of these assemblies which was held at Brissot’s, the committee 
were engaged in deciding on the subjects of the articles which were to be 
inserted in the small newspapers of Paris. In the midst of a multitude of 
propositions, we were astonished to hear Palissot insisting on the necessity 
of an express article on the right of representation. We, Genevese, enter- 
tained no doubt that by that phrase he understood the right of making 
representations to the government. He added, soon after, that this essen - 
tial right, this public right, one of the most valuable branches of liberty, 
was, at that moment, vivlated by the government in the most open manner, 
for that M. Chenier was refused permission to play his tragedy of Charles 
IX. Such was the nature of the right of representation claimed by M. 
Palissot! We smiled with contempt, and some one, whispering in my ear, 


said, ‘* You see how, with the French, the theatre is the end of all 
things.” "—p. 26. 
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The body of the nation at this time looked forward to the States 
General as the instrument by which the taxes would be redaced : 
those who had money in the funds expected to find in that 
assembly a barrier against national bankruptcy. Amongst the 
decided classes there were many contrarieties of opinion; the 
nobility had in its bosom an aristocracy and a democracy, the 
clergy the same, the ¢iers-état the same. Hence the ideas of all 
parties were so-confused, their imaginations so wild, their notions 
of popular principles so ludicrous, their apprehensions, their hopes, 
their passions so extravagant, that no pen could describe them. 
Lauraguais justly said of them, that they wanted to see a world 
the day after its creation. At the sectional assemblies for the 
nomination of electors, although the right of voting belonged only 
to the inhabitants, everybody decently dressed was allowed to 
exercise the franchise. No lists of candidates were allowed to.be 
formed ; the elections were in consequence protracted, and difficult 
beyond measure. When the electors were at length nominated, 
their proceedings in choosing the deputies, were, if possible, still 
more tedious; and owing to this circumstance arising out of the 
optimism of the day, the States General had assembled at Versailles 
several days before the deputies for Paris had been elected. The 
Abbé Sieyes was the last deputy chosen, and it is believed the 
only ecclesiastic nominated by the ¢tiers-état. Thus the very man 
who gave an impulse to the States General, and who had the 
greatest influence on their formation, was very near having no seat 
in that assembly. 

It was a terrible blunder in the ministry not to have decided 
beforehand, whether the states were to sit separately or together. 
By leaving this question open, and to be settled by the States 
themselves, a channel was at once made for all the bad passions 
of individuals of every rank. The disputes that followed on this 
point, inflamed the prejudices of the different orders against each 
other, and the authority of the king became the prey of them all. 
The aristocracy and the clergy were next successively vanquished, 
and the ¢tiers-état resolved itself into the National Assembly. The 
author directs the attention of the historian of the revolution to 
this period, as the most important to him who would desire to 
trace, as from the fountain head, some of the most disastrous 
events which marked that great national change. His picture of 
the assembly is curious. 


‘ When I entered the hall of the States General, there was no subject 
under their deliberation, nor any kind of order whatever. The deputies 
were wholly unknown to each other ; they began, however, to be ecquainted 

_ by degrees. During their proceedings, they took their places any where, 
chose the oldest among them to preside at their sittings, and spent their 
whole time in discussing trifling incidents, listening to news ; and, the pro- 
vincial deputies, in making themselves acquainted with Versailles. 

‘The hall was constantly full of visitors who went every where and even 
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took possession of the benches of the deputies, without any jealousy on the 


part of the latter, or claims of privilege. It is true that, not being yet con- 
stituted, they considered themselves rather as members of a club than of a 
body politic..—pp. 36, 37. 


Mirabeau, upon his first appearance in the States General, was 
very badly received; when his name was read from the list of 
deputies it was hooted from all quarters. He had been elected 
both for Marseilles and Aix, but took his seat for Aix, as he feared 
from the irregularities which had taken place, his return for Mar- 
seilles would be cancelled. He rose to speak several times, but the 
murmurs of the assembly prevented him from proceeding. He 
lampooned the States General first in an anonymous journal, and 
next openly in his “ Letters to his Constituents.” He was vexed, 
and gave way to his anger in the most sarcastic terms. Dumont 
remonstrated against this course, and advised him to change it, 
otherwise he would have no chance of ever succeeding, 


‘I told him plainly,’ he relates, in language that breathes at once the 
spirit of anxious friendship and mild wisdom, ‘ that his début had offended 
every one; that nothing was more dangerous than for a deputy who, like 
him, might aspire to the first rank in the assembly, to write a journal ; that 
to censure the body to which he belonged, was not the way to become a 
favourite with its members ; that if, like me, he had lived in a republic, 
and seen the concealed springs of party intrigue, he would not so readily 
yield to discouragement ; that he should quietly suffer all the half-talents, 
and half-reputations, to pass before him ; that they would destroy them- 
selves, and in the end, each individual would be placed according to his 
specific gravity ; that he was on the greatest theatre in the world ; that he 
could not attain to eminence, except through the assembly ; that the slight 
mortification he had undergone, will be more than compensated by a single 
successful day; and that if he were desirous of obtaining a permanent 
ascendancy, he must follow a new system. This long conversation, which 
took place in the garden of Trianon, had an excellent effect. Mirabeau, 
feelingly alive to the voice of friendship, softened by degrees, and at length 
admitted that he was wrong. Soon after, he showed me a letter to his con- 
stituents, which he was about to publish. We read it together; it was 
less bitter than former ones, but was still too much so. We spent a couple 
of hours in remodelling it, and entirely changing its tone. He even con- 
sented, though with repuguance, to praise certain deputies, and represent 
the assembly in a respectable light. We then agreed that he should not 
attempt to speak until some extraordinary occasion shall offer.’—pp. 40— 


From this time, Mirabeau was accustomed to consult frequently 
with Dumont, and his friend Duroverai. ‘The latter proposed a 
coalition between Mirabeau and Necker, and for some time both 
parties seem to have entertained the idea, especially as soon as the 
talents of the former became conspicuous, and his influence in the 
States General was on the increase. He was promised the embassy 
to Constantinople after the dissolution of the assembly; but 
although his ambition soon aftet aspired to something higher, yet 
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the prospect of this mission flattered him much at the time. ‘He 
wanted to have me appointed secretary,’ ns, ° Dumont, ‘and was 
already meditating the plan of an Ottoman Encyclopedia !’ 

Mirabeau’s first decided success in the States General was 
quite accidental. The circumstances attending it are worth 
relating. 

‘ Duroverai was seated in the hall of the assembly, with some deputies of 
his acquaintance. He had occasion to pass to Mirabeau, a note written 
with a pencil. M...., who wasalready one of the most formidable de- 
claimers of the assembly, saw this, and asked the member next him, who 
that stranger was, that was passing notes and interfering with their pro- 
ceedings. The answer he received was a stimulus to his zeal. He rose, 
and ina voice of thunder, stated, that a foreigner, banished from his native 
country, and residing in England, from whose government he received a 
pension, was seated among them, assisting at their debates, and transmitting 
notes and observations to the deputies of their assembly. The agitation 
on every side of the hall, which succeeded this denunciation, would have 
appeared to me less sinister, had it been the forerunner of an earthquake. 
Confused cries were heard of, ‘‘ Who is he ?”’"—“‘ Where is he ?”—*“ Let 
him be pointed out!” Fifty members spoke at once; but Mirabeau’s 
powerful voice soon obtained silence. He declared that he would himself 
point ont the foreigner, and denounce him to the assembly. ‘ This exile,” 
said he, ‘* in the pay of England, is M. Duroverai, of Geneva ; and know, 
that this respectable man, whom you have so wantonly insulted, is a martyr 
to liberty ; that as attorney-general of the republic of Geneva, he incurred 
the indignation of our visirs, by his zealous defence of his fellow citizens ; 
that a lettre de cachet, issued by M. de Vergennes, deprived him of the 
office he had but too honourably filled; and when his native city was 
brought under the yoke of the aristocracy, he obtained the honors of exile. 
Know further, that the crime of this enlightened and virtuous citizen, 
consisted in having prepared a code of laws, in which he had abolished 
odious privileges. 

‘ The impression produced by this speech, of which the above is only an 
abstract, was electrical. It was succeeded by a universal burst of applause. 
Nothing that resembled this force and dignity of elocution had ever been 
heard before in the tumultuous assembly of the ¢iers-état. Mirabeau was 
deeply moved at this first success. Duroverai was immediately surrounded 
by deputies who, by their kind attentions, endeavoured to atone for the 
insult they had offered him.'—pp. 45—49. 


Dumont draws an amiable, and we doubt not an accurate, 
character of the celebrated Abbé Sieyes, who was in the assembly 
of the States the acknowledged leader of the tiers-état. When the 
Abbé, was after the emigration, living in a village in Germany, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who had known him at Spa, sent him 
anonymously, through Dumont, a letter of credit for one hundred 
— The good Abbé at first declined accepting it, declaring 

imself unable to discharge such a debt; nor were his scruples 
removed until he knew the name of his benefactor, as he would not 
be exempted at all events from the debt of gratitude. 

It was chiefly through the influence of this Abbé that the ¢iers- 
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état resolved itself into the “ National Assembly.” The question 
had been already discussed in Mirabeau’s private committee, as we 
may call it, gone | of Duroverai, Dumont, and one or two 
others. They were-of opinion that the commons ought to be 
separated from the two other orders, after the plan of the British 
constitution ; but they found it extremely difficult to persuade 
Mirabeau to adopt and support their sentiments. The popular 
inclination then was for only one assembly, and Mirabeau was 
afraid to risk his influence by opposing the general wishes. He, 
however, made a proposition to that effect, which he introduced in 
rathera feeble manner. It was eagerly caught at by the court 
party, and was, chiefly for that reason, violently denounced by the 
democrats. Dumont and Duroverai came to his aid. One wrote 
a refutation of the arguments that were urged against the propo- 
sition; the other furmished him with an exordium and a peroration, 
and the speech thus made up, Mirabeau delivered as his own of 
course. He was heard throughout the argumentative part with 
alternate murmurs and applause; ‘but the peroration,’ says 
Dumont, ‘ which he delivered in a voice of thunder, and which 
was heard with a species of terror, produced an extraordinary effect. 
It was succeeded, not by cries, but by convulsions of rage. The 
agitation was general, and a storm of invectives burst upon the 
speaker, from all parts of the ball.’ Such was the effect of this 
occurrence upon his mind, that when the question was put, he did 
not stay to vote, and thus it happened that his name was not one 
of the minority of eighty, who voted against the title of ‘‘ National 
Assembly,” and who were denounced as traitors to the people. 

To the historian of France, the whole of this part of Dumont’s 
work will be highly interesting and useful. He suggests that the 
king, if he had been well advised, might at this crisis have saved, 
or at least deferred the fall of, the monarchy: by annulling the 
decree of the commons, he left the other question undecided. 
The royal authority was easily overthrown in the contest which 
followed. The scene is described by a master-hand. - 

‘ The measures attendant upon the royal session were as badly combined 
as if they had related to the acts of unruly school-boys. The hall of the 
states-general was closed for three or four days. A display of soldiers 
imparted to this measure the appearance of violence. The deputies, driven 
from their hall at the point of the bayonet, met in the famous Jeu-de-Paume, 


or Tennis-court, where they swore never to separate until they had obtained 
a constitution. 


‘ Even the eighty members forming the er pe who had opposed the 


decree, took this oath; for being ignorant of what was going on, they 
imagined that the King was about to dissolve the states-general ; and 
Mirabeau, then labouring under the same mistake, spoke so energetically 
against such dissolution, that even his greatest enemies began to look upon 

im as a giant, whose strength in the present crisis of affairs, had become 
necessary to them. This scene,—where fear was masked by an appearance 
of bold determination—where the most timid became the most violent— 
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must have been witnessed to convey an adequate conception of the evils it 
produced in the course of the revolution. The alarmed deputies were for 
ever alienated from the King’s government ; the oath was a tie of honour, 
and from that day, the deputies of the tiers-état were confederated against 
the royal authority. This appearance of persecution redoubled the popu- 
larity of the commons, and the Parisians were alarmed at their danger.— 
The Palais-Royal was a scene of absolute frenzy ; and dark rumours seemed 
to menace the lives of some of the most distinguished individuals at court. 
In a hazy horizon, objects cannot be seen as they really are. The alarmed 
populace became suspicious and active, nor could any subsequent concilia- 
tory measures of the court, restore the public confidence. Such was the 
true origin of that burning excitement so carefully kept alive by two classes 
of men, the factious and the timid. 

‘The day after the meeting at the Jeu-de-Paume, the deputies, still 
excluded from their hall, in which preparations were being made for the 
King’s sitting, presented themselves at the door of several churches, but 
were not admitted. The sight of the representatives of the nation thus 
seeking an asylum and finding none, increased the popular discontent.— 
At length they entered the church of St. Louis, where a doubtful majority 
of the clergy, headed by the Archbishop of Vienne, the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, and the Bishop of Chartres, joined the deputies of the tiers-état 
amid transports, which the approaching danger rendered sincere. Greetings, 
applauses, pathetic speeches, and even tears, announced that all were united 
heart and hand against a common peril ; and the conduct of the clergy, on 
this occasion, was the more meritorious because it was voluntary. Who 
would have anticipated, at this period, that very shortly after, an eccle- 
siastic would be unable to appear in public without suffering the most 
degrading insults ! 

‘On the day of the royal session, I went tothe palace to witness the 
splendid pageant. I well remember the hostile and. triumphant looks of 
many individuals, in their wayto the chateau. They thought their victory 
sure. I saw the King’s ministers, whose emotions, though they affected 
unconcern, was but too apparent. The attitude of the Count d’Artois was 
haughty ; the King seemed pensive and sad. The crowd was great, and 
the silence profound. When the King got into his carriage, there were 
rolling of drums and flourishes of trumpets, but not a sign of approbation 
from the people, and fear alone prevented an explosion of popular discon- 
tent. At length the vast procession began to move. The royal household 
and its officers, the guards, infantry and cavalry, proceeded towards the hall 
of the states-general, in which the three orders assembled were defying each 
other with looks of mute indignation, and impatiently awaiting the result of 
this some day. Never had passions so violent and so diametrically 
opposed to each other, been before pent up in so small a space. The 
ceremony was precisely the same as on the opening of the states-general, 
but what a difference was there in the feelings of the assembly! The day 
of the first ceremony was a national festival,—the regeneration of political 
freedom ; but now, the same pomp which had delighted every eye, was 
covered with a veil of terror. The sumptuous dresses of the nobles, the 
magnificence of regal state, and the splondour of royal pageartry, seemed 
the accompaniment of a funeral procession.’—pp. 73—77. 


When the royal message was delivered to the tiers-état to sepa- 
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rate, Mirabeau answered in words that formed an epoch in the 
revolution :—‘‘ Go, tell your master, that we are here by the power 
of the people, and nothing but the force of bayonets shall drive us 
hence!” The king’s decree was then annulled in turn, and the 
commons became triumphant. Mirabeau was already the most 
powerful leader in the assembly. His reputation rose to its height 
in consequence of his famous speech upon the removal of the 
troops. It is curious to learn from Dumont that this speech was a 
sort of abstract of every thing that had been said upon the subject 
in their private conversations. ‘ I wrote it,’ he adds with his cha- 
racteristic simplicity, ‘and Duroverai drew up the resolutions con- 
taining the proposed measure.” Nor was this all. The address to 
the king by which the resolutions were followed, and which has 
hitherto been attributed to the pen of Mirabeau, was also Dumont’s 
production. ‘ Animated by the success of the speech, and full of 
the subject, encouraged, moreover, by the flattery and affectionate 
caresses of Mirabeau, whom the applause of the assembly had filled 
with delight, [ wrote with great ease and rapidity, in the interval 
between one sitting and another, the address to the king.’ The 
matter had been delegated to a committee, who had requested Mi- 
rabeau to undertake it, and he imposed the task on Dumont. The 
best of the thing is, that Mirabeau looked upon these, and several 
other similar writings penned by Dumont, as his own the moment 
he adopted them. ‘ He would then,’ says the author, ‘ have de- 
fended them even against me; more than that—he would have 
allowed me to admire them as an act of esteem and friendship for 
himself.’ Though Dumont and Duroverai kept secret the assist- 
ance which they rendered to Mirabeau, yet they were suspected of 
being his writers. Dumont’s delicacy was much hurt by seeing 
himself as thus designated in the “ Acts of the Apostles” and other 
pamphlets of the day, and he therefore no longer had the same 
pleasure in working for his friend. He wrote, however, as usual, in 
conjunction with Duroverai, to either of whom belong all Mirabeau’s 
letters to his constituents after the eleventh. The whole three next 
engaged in a journal, called ‘‘ Le Courrier de Provence,” which 
was published by Le Jay, the bookseller. The profits were to be 
divided between Mirabeau, Duroverai, Dumont, and Le Jay, to 
whom, or rather to whose wife, Mirabeau was under more than or- 
dinary obligations. Duroverai and Dumont were to report the 
debates of the assembly, and Mirabeau to supply leading articles. 
The account of this project and its failure is amusing. 

‘So many subscribers appeared, that we all fancied our fortunes made. 
Ina few days, our list contained more than three thousand names. Orders 
from the provinces were large in proportion. If Le Jay had been a man of 
business, or if his wife, who managed everything, had shown a little order 
and probity, they would have acquired a rapid fortune; for they had a con- 
siderable allowance for printing and commission. They had, besides, their 
fourth part of the net profits, and Mirabeau had given up his share to them 
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also; but their impropriety of conduct and rapacity ruined the undertaking. 
Being entirely occupied in writing the articles, and residing, moreover, at 
Versailles, we were obliged to trust wholly to their integrity. The sub- 
scribers were continually making complaints; and those in the provinces 
were so neglected that they were sometimes a whole month without receiving 
any paper. For Le Jay had often not money enough to pay for the car- 
riage of the papers by the diligence. ‘The parcels were delayed, and the 
country booksellers complained without obtaining redress. The printer at 
Paris, refused to print when his payments were behind hand, and Mirabeau 
was often obliged to make advances to keep the thing going. When, at the 
expiration of four months, we called for an account, there was none forth- 
coming. Madame le Jay concealed her books. She had furnished her 
house and stocked her shop with the money received, and her small pamphlet 
stall had been converted into a splendid bookseller’s shop; in short all her 
establishment announced opulence ; but having appropriated to herself the 
amount of the subscriptions, she would come to no settlement. __[ left it to 
Duroverai to settle this business, for litigation did not accord with m 

habits. Money matters interested me very little, and I understood them 
not. Mirabeau was placed between two fires. He was irritated at Madame 
le Jay’s dishonesty, and said to her one day in my presence, ‘‘ Madame le 
Jay, if probity did not exist, it should be invented as a means of growing 


rich.” But Madame le Jay had other means of obtaining the victory, and 
Mirabeau’s liaison with this artful and determined female permitted him 
not to make too much noise. She was in possession of all his secrets ; knew 
too many anecdotes about him; and was too dangerous and too fond of 
mischief for him to think of a rupture, although he was tired of her, and 


in the high sphere in which he was moving, often felt that such a connection 
degraded him. This is the only time, during the whole course of my life, 
that I was ever involved in a dispute relative to money matters, and had an 
opportunity of closely observing the manceuvres of fraud and the passion of 
cupidity. Ie Jay was a fool who promised every thing; but he trembled 
like a child before his wife. Mirabeau, ashamed of our disappointment, 
swore that the national assembly was easier to govern than a woman who 
had made up her mind. But violence is always overcome by sang-froid. 
She replied to his reproaches with the most piquant raillery. ‘ All the bar,” 
said he, ‘‘ would grow grey before they could convince her. I defy the 
most artful lawyer to find the subtelties which she invents.” As it was 
impossible to recover our money by a law-suit, we came to a determination 
of ceasing our contributions to the journal. This disconcerted her at first,; 
but she thought she could eas'ly induce me to go on again, and undertook 
it in a conversation full of artifice. Without anger, and without even 
alluding to the subject of our quarrel, I drily told her that I would never 
separate from Duroverai. ‘ Very well,” replied she, “ do as you please. - 
I am sorry for it; but there are other writers in this great city besides you, 
and I have already received advances from several.” On leaving me, she 
applied to all the literary men she knew, and proposed her journal ; for in 
her own opinion it was as much her property as any estate she might have 
parroneae and she had considered Duroverai and me merely as two 
abourers in herhire. After many fruitless attempts, she at length got two 
individuals to undertake it; one of whom was M. Guirandez, a man of 
talent and learning, whom I had met at Mirabeau’s. Such a proceeding, 
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more than uncivil and which he pe me much, met with its just reward ; 
for had these gentlemen possessed more talent than really belonged to them, 
they had not been in the practice of attending the national assembly, were 
unable to designate individuals, and having no communication with any of 
the deputies, through whom alone they could have ascertained what was 
going on behind the scenes, they gave nothing but long and tame extracts 
from speeches, without being able to afford any interesting information.— 
Mirabeau was furious at the abuse of his name, and wanted to insert notices 
in all the public prints. 

‘Complaints to Madame le Jay poured in from all quarters. Guirandez 
and his colleague, ashamed of their conduct and still more at their want 
of success,—overwhelmed, moreover, with reproaches from Mirabeau,— 
repented of what they had done; and without coming to any settlement 
with Madame le Jay, about the past, we entered into a new arrangement 
for the future. 

‘The composition of this journal became a source of amusement to us. 
Duroverai and I undertook the alternate sittings of the assembly. A few 
words written in pencil, sufficed to call to our recollection the arguments 
of a speech and the order of a debate. We never intended to give all the 
idle prating in the tribune. As most of the important speeches were 
written, Mirabeau took care to ask for them for us, and many deputies 
sent them as from themselves. The most diffuse sometimes complained of 
our reducing their dropsical and turgescent productions. 

‘ Though few were satisfied, yet Mirabeau received thanks which he did 
not fail to transmit us. ““ The provincials must think,” said Chapelier to 
him, ‘‘ that we speak like oracles, when we are read stripped of our verbiage 
and nonsense.” 

‘ Our principal care in important discussions, was to omit no argument 
advanced by either party. It was an impartial exposé of the case. Even 
Mirabeau, although his extravagances were palliated, obtained no flattery. 
Barring a few innocent pleasantries, which served to amuse our readers, 
we never indulged in personalities, and, except in a few particular cases, 
Mirabeau himself felt that the greatest service we could render him was 
never to lend ourselves to the vengeance of his self-love. Sieyes complained 
bitterly of some criticisms upon his * Rights of Man,” and upon his 
‘Principles of Constitutions.” ‘ Do not make me quarrel with that 
man,” said Mirabeau, “ for his vanity is implacable.” 

‘I have lately read many articles of this journal, and am now surprised 
at the boldness with which the assembly is censured. The want of order 
and connexion in its constitutional and financial operations; its manner 
of laying down general principles and overlooking details; its insidious 
manner of anticipating decisions; its having overthrown the old established 
authority before other institutions were formed to replace it ; its constituting 
itself an office of delation; and its usurpation of ministerial duties, are all 
visited with severe comments. The defects of its internal regulations are 
presented with the boldness of naked truth, and a faithful picture is given 
of its incoherent disorder, and the fiery impatience always attendant upon 
its proceedings. : 

‘ During an absence of Duroverai, in 1790, M. Reybaz, who had already 
supplied us with several very interesting articles, undertook his share of the 
work, and executed it with much more accuracy than he. I ended my 
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labours, in the beginning of March, bya discussion on religious communities 
and the spirit of monarchism. Duroveraj and Reybaz continued together 
for some months, and the paper, abandoned at length by Mirabeau, became 
a mere compilation of speeches and decrees, and retained nothing of our 
journal but the name. 

‘I was often disgusted with this work, because the simple operation of 
abridging speeches and reporting the tumultuous proceedings of the as- 
sembly was not a kind of occupation to afford me pleasure. (n the other 
hand, the rapidity of the whirlwind by which the assembly was swept 
along, left no time fur study and meditation. Thus the work, in spite of 
some tolerable articles, is mediocre and often very bad. I am not surprised 
that it incurred at last the same contempt as all the ephemeral productions 
of that period. I shall, however, extract in another place, some passages 
which may serve to give an idea of the interior of the assembly, and which 
no one would take the trouble of looking for in a large compilation. 

‘Besides my contributions to this journal, I continued to supply my 
share of Mirabeau's legislative labours.’— pp. 98 —105. 

Among the various measures in which Dumont assisted Mirabeau, 
was the famous declaration on the Rights of Man. Several draughts 
had been presented to the assembly, but at length a committee of 
five members was appointed to frame anew one. Mirabeau was one 
of this committee; ‘ he undertook the work,’ says Dumont, ‘ with 
his usual generosity, but imposed its execution upon his friends.’ 
* He set about the task, and there were he, Duroverai, Claviere, 
and I, writing, disputing, adding, striking out, and exhausting 
both time and patience upon this ridiculous subject.’ Dumont was 
strongly and rightly of opinion that no such things exist as natural 
rights—all rights are the creatures of law. He succeeded in winning 
over his little committee to the same opinion, and Mirabeau, on pre- 
senting the project, objected to the principle upon which it was 
founded. He added, in his bold and energetic language, ‘ I can 
safely predict that any declaration of rights anterior to the consti- 
tution, will prove but the almanack of a single year.” Was this 
fine phrase the origin of Lord Plunkett’s celebrated observation 

that to a certain class of politicians “ history was nothing more 
than an old almanack ?” 
_ Dumont flatters, at the same time that, as we believe, he very 
justly appreciates, our national character, in a comparison which he 


draws between the legislative habits of the English with those of 
the French. 


_‘ Thave been able to compare the English and French of the same rank in 

life, and I have attended assidiously the sittings of the English parliament 
and those of the national assembly. There is no point of opposition in the 
character of the two nations more striking than the reserve, approaching 
timidity, of the Englishman, and the confidence in himself displayed by the 
Frenchman. I often used to think that if a hundred persons indiscrimi- 
nately were stopped in the streets of London, and the same number in the 
streets of Paris, and a proposal made to each individual to undertake the 
government of his country, ninety-nine would accept the offer at Paris and 
ninety-nine refuse it in London. 
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‘ Few of the speeches made in the assembly were written by the parties 
who uttered them. A Frenchman made no scruple of using the composition 
of another, and acquiring honour by a species of public imposture, No 
Englishman of character would consent to play such a part. A Frenchman 
would put himself forward and make any motion suggested to him, without 
once troubling himself about the consequences ; whilst au Englishman 
would be afraid of exposing himself, if he had not sufficiently studied his 
subject to be able to answer every reasonable objection, on support the 
opinion he had advanced. A Frenchman affirms upon very light grounds ; 
an assertion costs him nothing ;—an Englishman is in no haste to believe, 
aud before he publicly advances a fact, he traces it to its source, weighs 
his authorities, and makes himself master of particulars. A Frenchman 
believes that with a little wit he can stem a torrent of difficulties. He is 
ready to undertake things the most foreign to his habits and studies, and it 
was thus that Mirabeau got himself appointed reporter to the committee of 
mines, without having the slightest knowledge concerning mines. An 
Englishman would expose himself to eternal ridicule if he dared invade a 
department of which he knew nothing ; and he is more disposed to refuse 
undertaking that which he is able to perform, than to be ambitious of doing 
what he knows to be beyond his powers. The Frenchman believes that 
wit supplies the place of everything; the Englishman is persuaded that 
nothing can be properly done without both knowledge and practice. A 
French gentleman being asked if he could play upon the harpsichord, replied, 
“ I do not know, for I never tried; but I will go and see.” Now this is 
badinage ; but make it serious, for harpsichord, substitute government, and 
for music, legislation, and instead of one French gentleman you would find 
twelve hundred.’—pp. 130—133. 


Dumont vindicates Mirabeau from his imputed connexion with 
the Duke of Orleans. Indeed, strange and hostile to the court as 
was the conduct of that prince upon many occasions, we are 
inclined to believe that history has exaggerated, rather than under- 
stated, the share which he had in bringing about the disasters of 
the revolution. M. Talleyrand probably disclosed the truth when, 
in his oracular and comprehensive manner, he said to Dumont, 
“ The Duke of Orleans is the slop-pail into which is thrown all the 
filth of the revolution.” 

Although we have seen that Mirabeau shone occasionally in 
borrowed plumes, yet it is not to be doubted for a moment that 
he possessed great resources of his own. He was a most eloquent 
speaker at all times, and though not a very profound thinker, he 
had the art of saying bold things in the finest language. His 
speech in favour of Necker’s plan for a kind of patriotic Joan, is 
a masterpiece. His object was to shew, that if this plan were not 
adopted, national “Ger: radtirin was inevitable, and the force with 
which he represented the consequences of such an event, was mira- 
culous. ‘They who heard this speech,’ says Dumont, ‘ will never 
forget it; it excited every gradation of terror, and a devouring 
gulph, with the groans of the victims it swallowed, of which the 
orator gave a very appalling description, seemed pictured to the 
senses of the audience.’ From that day Mirabeau was considered 
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to be without a rival. It was intended after this to bring him into 
the ministry, but he refused to take office unless he was also to 
remain in the assembly. The project was whispered about, and 
the assembly passed a resolution, that none of its members should 
accept office in the executive. Thus his ambitious hopes were 
effectually marred. 

There were several schemes on foot at this period, for liberating 
the monarchy from the ascendancy which the assembly had 
acquired. In most of these schemes Mirabeau was concerned, for 
even in the zenith of his popularity, he looked up to the court as 
the proper theatre of his career. There is no doubt that the court 
also placed great dependence on his fidelity, and hoped to avail 
itself of bis talents. Monsieur paid him a secret pension of twenty 
thousand francs a month, for a short period. Dumont also men- 
tions another pension, and, in short, it would seem that Mirabeau 
was all this time the perfect courtier at home, and the tribune of 
the people in the assembly—a kind of mixed character, which no 
man of delicate feelings would ever think of assuming. 

* He received another pension from the court, at this time, through the 
Prince Louis d’Aremberg, who was devoted to the Queen and perceived, 
much better than the other courtiers, the fault of neglecting to acquire 
influence in the assembly. Mirabeau introduced me to the prince as he 
also did Duroverai and Claviere. The conversations at which I was 
present related to the necessity of opposing, by prudent and measured 
publications, the unrestrained licentiousness of the public press, of obvi- 
ating the excesses which could not but prove fatal to freedom, of con- 
vincing the nation that the King had entered with sincerity into the spirit 
of the revolution, and of eradicating that eternal mistrust which enervated 
all the measures of government, Certain it is that, at this period, it was 
a duty incumbent upon every honest man in the kingdom to embrace the 
King’s cause, because the latter felt himself bound, not only from honour 
and weakness of character, but from a dread of civil war, to proceed in 
concert with the national assembly ; and because nothing but violent 
measures and direct attacks, upon the last remnants of royalty, could 
detach the King from the assembly. Mirabeau, who knew how to set off 
his friends to advantage as well as to shine by their means, and who 
displayed a sort of generous pride in placing them in the most favourable 
light, had answered for our serving the King with zeal in all his exertions 
against anarchy. Claviere anticipated making his way to the ministry, 
through his connexion.’—pp. 186, 187. 


We cannot forbear adding a scene, which shews Mirabeau’s 
character in a strange light. We suppose that, in such a scene, no 
human beings save Frenchmen could have been the dramatis 
persone. 

‘ But it must not be imagined that our little society was always free from 
disputes. I never quarrelled with any of its members, because I had no 
personal object and was independent. I had been of service to every one 
of them, and was under no obligation to either in return. I was often 
under the necessity of appeasing or reconciling them ; but on one occasion 
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I thought a rupture inevitable. We dined with the Prince Louis d’Amer- 
berg. Just as the dessert was put upon the table, the Queen sent for the 
Prince, who, as he should not be long absent, made us promise not to go 
till he returned. There had been a little altercation in the course of the 
morning, but it had blown over, although enough of excitement remained to 
require little to fan it into a flame. Mirabeau was playing with one of his 
rings, which Claviere looked at, and said in a sarcastic tone :—* Is it a 
Sphinx?” “No,” replied Mirabeau, “ it is a beautiful head of Cicero, 
and here is one of Minerva, which is much admired.” ‘ Very good!” 
observed Claviere ironically, ‘* Cicero on one side, Minerva on the other, 
and Demosthenes between the two.” ‘ As for you,” retorted Mirabeau, 
who could never bear a joke, ‘‘ if ever you get yourself painted as a Minerva, 
do not forget the owl.” ‘I am not gay, I confess, my dear Count, and 
your means of making me so, are rather too much for me.” “Oh! if 
my means won’t suit you, you have your own. Have you not de Bourges’ 
libels on me? Have you not Brissot’s little productions? And have you 
not Madame le Jay's shop, where you state to all who will listen to you, 
that my reputation is a usurped one, that I am indebted for it to the 
labours of my friends, and that if I were reduced to my own resources, | 
should be little or nothing?” After this reply, the storm burst. The 
most violent reproaches rapidly succeeded each other; each accused 
the other of libelling him, of leaguing with his enemies, and of reports 
injurious to his character. Their anger at length became so impetuous 
that they could no longer moderate their voices; and a servant, excited no 
doubt by curiosity at hearing this noise, opened the door and inquired if 
they had called. In an instant Mirabeau resumed his sang-froid, and 
with the greatest politeness thanked the man, telling him that if any thing 
was wanted they would ring. Duroverai now joined Claviere, bitterly 
reproached Mirabeau with many points of his conduct, and declared that 
what with his whims and temper, it was almost impossible to carry on any 
plan in conjunction with him, All soon became confusion—a medley of 
bitter sarcasms and mutual accusation. Mirabeau and Claviere, in great 
agitation, had often occasion to wipe their eyes, which were certainly not 
filled with tears of compassion. As I had hitherto remained neuter, and 
said nothing except now and then a few conciliatory words which proved 
of no avail, Duroverai made a direct appeal to me, calling upon me to 
declare whether I had. not often blamed such and such parts of Mirabeau's 
conduct, and whether I were not of their opinion on every point in dispute. 
Mirabeau, desirous perhaps of keeping open a road to reconciliation, said 
that if I had blamed him, it was openly and in a friendly conversation, 
but that I had never leagued with his enemies as they had done, nor 
endeavoured to undermine his character behind his back, by representing 
him as a plagiary. When I thought my turn was come to speak, I simply 
observed that such disputes must terminate, and could not twice occur 
between men of honous. That if they chose to come to a rupture, I 
should be much grieved at it, but my resolution was taken, and Mirabeau, 
could not blame me for not separating, in such an event, from my oldest 
friends and fellow-countrymen. But they would all three repent of such 
a rupture, founded, as it would be, merely upon those little inequalities of 
temper which they ought mutually to pardon in each other, or upon the 
exaggerated and malicious reports of evil-disposed persons. ‘‘ No further 
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discussion is necessary ;” said I, “‘ this must be brought to an issue. You 
are met here for a common object, and what fresh discovery have you 
made since dinner, that obliges you to separate? Your being friends at 
three o'clock was ridiculous, if you are not to be so now.” By degrees 
the conversation resumed a milder tone, and we went home in the same 
carriage, without any thing but public measures being talked of on the 
way. —pp. 187—191. 

We are not surprised to find a man of Dumont’s nice sense of 
honour, becoming gradually alienated from Mirabeau at this period. 
He plainly saw, that though Mirabeau was desirous of serving the 
king, his actions were governed by impure motives. Dumont 
was, moreover, attacked in several publications which were directed 
against Mirabeau ; these, and other circumstances, joined to the 
entreaties of his friends, induced him to return to England, in 
March, 1791, where he remained, with few intervals, until 1814. 

We shall add some sketches of the different characters with 
whom Dumont became acquainted during his residence in Paris. 
He thus speaks of Barnave :— 


‘ Barnave had a lodging in the house at Versailles, of which we occupied 
a part, after we left the hotel Charost. I never could have become inti- 
mate with him, even had he not belonged to the Lameth faction and 
been consequently Mirabeau’s enemy. He displayed the most irritable 
self-love, an appearance of jealousy and ill-temper, and the most disgusting 
resumption. His talents in debate were powerful; that is to say, after 
he had exercised them; for in the beginning of his parliamentary career, 
he was dreadfully prolix and heavy. He was one of those men who owe 
their talents to their own exertions, and the development of his was very 
rapid.* His acne of his co-deputy Mounier, had, as much as his 
revolutionary, principles estranged him from the latter..—pp. 199, 200. 


We could wish that his description of Volney had been more 
ample. 


‘ Volney, a tall, lathy, splenetic man, was in a course of reciprocal 
flattery with Mirabeau. He had exaggeration and much dryness, but he 
was not one of the working members of the assembly. It was deemed 
necessary one day to order the galleries to be silent. ‘*‘ What!” exclaimed 
Volney, ‘ are we to impose silence upon our masters ?” ’—pp. 201, 202. 


We find a very brief sketch of Robespierre. 


‘I had twice occasion to converse with Robespierre. He had a sinister 
expression of countenance, never looked you in the face, and had a con- 
tinual and unpleasant winking of the eyes. Having once asked me for 
some information relative to Geneva, I urged him to speak upon the sub- 
ject in the assembly; but he told me that he was a prey to the most 
childish timidity, that he never approached the tribune without trembling, 


and that when he began to speak, his faculties were entirely absorbed by 
fear. —p. 202. 





* * Mirabeau once said of Barnave, at a time when he was satisfied with 
him: “ He is a tree growing to become some day the mast of a line- 
of-battle ship." —Note-by Dumont.’ 
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The Abbé Morellet. 


‘| sometimes met the Abbé Morellet, who had already become very 
violent against the national assembly. He would have pardoned its demo- 
cracy, had it only respected—not the church, which he did not much 
respect himself—but church property, of which he had but lately received 
his share and thought it hard to lose it so soon. As he had been one of 
the promoters of the then all-absorbing spirit of liberty, Lord Lansdowne 
wrote to him that he ought to consider himself as a wounded soldier in a 
victorious army. ‘The victory, if it were one, did not, however, console 
him for his wound. I met Marmontel at his house. The topics of con- 
versation were what the philosophers of the age had done for the eradi- 
cation of prejudices, and the errors into which they had led the people, 
by their exaggerations. The general anticipations were far from realized 
by the aspect which public affairs then presented, and Marmontel, who 
was one of the discontented, said, ‘‘ The national assembly often reminds 
me of a saying of Mme. de Sévigné, ‘J should like Provence if there 
were no Provencauz.’” '—pp. 102, 103. 

Lafayette. 


««* He would fain be a Grandison- Cromwell,” said he, alluding to M. de 
Lafayette, whom he looked upon as an ambitious man without power, “ and 
would coquet with the supreme authority without daring to seize it, or 
indeed possessing the means of doing so.” His hatred in this particular 
instance, made him unjust. He also said of Lafayette, ‘‘ he has made a 
good leap and fallen backwards ;—” alluding to his not keeping up the high 
reputation he had gained in America. He.accused him besides of desiring 
only the glory of gazettes. M.de Narbonne said that Lafayette had every 
great quality, but something was wanting ineach. However, Mirabeau gave 
him credit for his sang-froid. ‘ He has always professed,” said he, “ the 
same degree of talent as he possesses now.’’—p. 241. 


This last sentence is incorrectly translated. It should have been 
rendered: ‘‘ All the talent he has, he always possesses,” that is to 
say, he is master of it, and can make it useful at all times. We 
might point out many other inaccuracies in this translation, but it is 
hardly worth our while to do so, as almost everybody who wishes 
to read these memoirs will prefer consulting the original. The 


following string of anecdotes will be found to relate chiefly to 
Mirabeau :— 


‘He could not bear that praise should be bestowed on mediocre talents ; 
for that is one of the secrets of envy to debase men of superior genius. 
He loved to repeat a saying of mine. I am nota man of bon-mots, nor 
is it a bon-mot that I am about to relate. ‘‘ We call Clermont-Tonnere, 
the French Pitt,” said some one, desirous of lowering Mirabeau. “ Be it 
so,” I replied, “‘ but I should like to know whether Mr. Pitt would be 
flattered at being termed the English Clermont-Tonnere.” 

‘ Mirabeau used to relate, with great glee, an anecdote of his brother. 
The Viscount de Mirabeau was a very fat and heavy man; the people 
called him Tun-Mirabeau. One evening, going to pay his court to 
Mesdames the King's aunts, the usher of the chamber, deceived by the 
darkness of the corridor and the heavy walk of the Viscount, mistook him 
for Monsieur, the King’s brother, whose gait was very similar, and 
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annouced him as such. “ Monsieur,” said he, throwing open the door of 
the apartment. ‘“ Oh!, it is only Monsieur, brother of King Mirabeau,” 
said the Viscount, and the courtly circle laughed heartily at an allusion 
which was not entirely devoid of truth. 

‘ Mirabeau, dining one day with the Count de Montmorrin, was asked 
by the latter what he thought of his brother. ‘ He would be,” replied 
Mirabeau, “a man of wit and a scapegrace in any family but ours.” The 
Viscount was not behind-hand with him in epigrams. The friends of 
Tun-Mirabeau, reproaching him with having one evening attended the 
assembly almost in a state of intoxication, he replied, ‘‘ My brother has 
left me only that one vice.” 

‘ Doubts have been entertained of Mirabeau’s personal courage; because 
he had wisely determined to decline every duel, during the sittings of the 
national assembly. ‘ They can procure as many bullies as they like,” he 
said, “ and thus, by duels, get rid of every one who opposes them. For if 
a man kills ten of these fellows, he may fall by the hand of the eleventh.” 
He was always armed with pistols, and so were his servants. He feared 
assassination, but without any good ground, for no attempt was ever made 
upon his life. And who indeed would have dared to commit so dangerous 
a crime, knowing his immense popularity? One evening at Versailles, 
having left us at about eleven o’clock, he returned some minutes after in 
manifest agitation. He was attended by one of his servants, who had 
stopped him in the street and pointed out a man, wrapped up in a cloak, 
apparently lying in wait. We went out with him to see who it could be. 
The suspicious individual was still in the same place. He allowed himself 
to be accosted. ‘‘ Pray, Sir,” said Mirabeau, “ may I ask what you are 
doing here at this late hour?” ‘ Sir,” replied the stranger, ‘‘ I am waiting 
for my master, who is in a neighbouring house.” ‘* And may I ask, why 
you have a sword under your cloak?” “ Because my master gives it to 
me when he enters that house, and resumes it on coming out.” After 
this, we easily saw that the adventure was not a sinister one, and having 
escorted Mirabeau to his own door, returned home without any suspicious 
encounter. 

* Mirabeau had imbibed much regard and esteem for Cabanis, then a very 
young physician, but who was amiable, witty, and had a most unbounded 
admiration for him. He trusted Cabanis from friendship, and was delighted 
at being able to contribute to his reputation. In his last illness, Mirabeau 
would have no other physician, although the danger was manifest ; for he 
was anxious to show Cabanis that he did not doubt his abilities, and 
desirous of giving him the full credit of his cure. Cabanis published an 
account of Mirabeau’s illness, and a copy of his will. I was then at Geneva. 
From this exposé, our best practitioners were of opinion that, from the 
second day, the physician mistook the complaint and lost his presence of 
mind ; that the charge, in short, had been too much for him, Two years 
after, I ascertained that the physicians of Edinburgh were of the same 
opinion. They did not say that his death had been caused by the mode of 
treatment, but that nothing had been done to effect a cure; in a word, 
that the disorder which is distinctly described in the work of Cabanis, had 
not been treated at all. There was not the slightest appearance of poison ; 
and that idea was therefore deemed totally unfounded. The complaint 
was acute enteritis brought on by excesses. Even the actresses at the 
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opera sought the glory of captivating this Hercules, who, trusting to the 
strength of his constitution, gave himself up, without restraint, to every 
kind of pleasure. 

‘The Bishop of Autun, who saw much of him during his last illness, which 
lasted only four or five days, told me, that as soon as the fits of dreadfully 
acute pain were over, he would resume his serenity, his mildness, and his 
amiable attentions to those about him. He was the same to the last 
moment. He perceived that he was an object of general interest, and did 
not for a moment cease speaking and acting as if he were a great and 
noble actor performing his part. He dramatized his death, was the happy 
expression of the Bishop of Autun. In the extreme agony of convulsions, 
and covered with a chilly perspiration, there were moments when it required 
more than the force of a philosopher to support life. ‘I shall suffer,” he 
would mildly say, “* so long as you have the least hopes of my cure: but 
if you have no longer any, have the humanity to put an end to my suffer- 
ings of which you can form no idea.” After one of these violent attacks 
which had overcome his fortitude, and forced him to groan aloud, he called 
for his papers, and having selected a speech upon wills, “ There!” said 
he to the Bishop of Autun, “ these are the last thoughts the world will 
have of mine. I deposit this manuscript with you ; read it when I am no 
more ; it is my legacy to the assembly.’ This speech on wills was, to my 
knowledge, written by M. Reybaz. It is done with great care, and its 
style is not at all like that of Mirabeau. It is a remarkable fact that, on 
his very death-bed, Mirabeau preserved this thirst for artificial fame, when 
he had so much personal glory that his reputation required not to be 
decked with the laurels of others. 

‘ Had I not lived with Mirabeau, I never should have known all that 
can be done in one day, or rather in an interval of twelve hours. A day 
to him was of more value than a week ora month to others. The business 
which he carried on simultaneously, was prodigious; from the conception 
of a project to its execution, there was no time lost. To-morrow was not 
to him the same imposter as to most other men. Conversation alone could 
seduce him from his labours, and even that he converted into a means 
of work ; for it was always at the end of some conversation that active 
labour was begun and writings prepared. He read little ; but he read with 
great rapidity, and discovered, at a glance, whatever was new and inte- 
resting in a book. Writings were copied in his house with prodigious 
quickness. As fast as a speech changed its form by corrections or addi- 
tions, he had fresh copies of it made. This labour sometimes proved too 
much for those who undertook it; but his haste of temper was known, 
and he must be obeyed. “ Monsieur le Comte,” said his secretary to him 
one day, “‘ the thing you require is impossible.” Impossible !” exclaimed 
Mirabeau, starting from his chair; ‘‘ never again use that foolish word in 
my presence |’ '"—pp. 244—256, 


We shall close these gossiping extracts with Dumont’s sketch of 


Talleyrand, the most extraordinary man, perhaps, next to Napuleon 
who has figured in the French revolution. 


‘I do not remember the exact time when M. de Talleyrand came to 
London. By a decree of the national assembly which prohibited, during 
two years, its members from being employed by the executive, he could 
not have an ostensible public mission. But he had an equivalent. His — 
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was a journey of observation, and he was to negociate, if he found the 
English ministers accessible ; that is to say, disposed to consider the con- 
stitutional King of France in a new light, and maintain the neutrality of 
Great Britain, in the event of War, which began to appear inevitable on the 
continent. 

‘1 had formed no intimacy with the Bishop of Autun at Paris, but we 
were acquainted, and he had not been long in London before he made me 
such advances as from our relative ranks, ought to have come from him, 
if he were desirous of a closer acquaintance. He had particular letters of 
introduction to Lord Lansdowne ; and his distinguished reputation, which 
opened to him the road to the highest dagen honours, caused his society 
to be courted by suchas had not already imbibed strong prejudices against 
all who were connected with the French revolution. 

‘ M. de Talleyrand is descended from a family of sovereign counts, one 
of the most ancient houses in France. He was the eldest of three brothers ; 
but being lame from infancy, he had been thought unworthy of figuring in 
the world, and was destined for the church, although he possessed not une 
of the qualifications which, in the Roman communion, can render this 
profession even tolerable. 1 have often heard him say, that, despised by 
his parents as a being disgraced by nature, and fit for nothing, he had 
contracted, from his earliest youth, a sombre and taciturn habit. Having 
been forced to yield the rights of primogeniture to a younger brother, he 
had never slept under the same roof with his parents. At the seminary, 
he had but few intimate associates! and from his habitual chagrin, which 
rendered him unsociable, he was considered very proud. Condemned to 
the ecclesiastical state against his will, he did not imbibe sacerdotal senti- 
ments and opinions, any more than Cardinal de Retz, and many others. 
He even exceeded the limits of indulgence granted to youth and gentle 
blood ; and his morals were any thing but clerical. But he managed to 
preserve appearances, and, whatever were his habits, no one knew better 
when to speak, and when to be silent. 

‘I am not sure that he was not somewhat too ambitious of producing 
effect by an air of reserve and reflection. He was always at first very cold, 
spoke little, and listened with great attention. His features, a little bloated, 
seemed to indicate effeminacy; but his manly and grave voice formed a 
striking contrast with this expression. In society, he was always distant 
and reserved, and never exposed himself to familiarity. The English, who 
entertained the most absurd prejudices against the French, were surprised 
at finding in him neither vivacity, familiarity, indiscretion, nor national 
gaiety. A sententious manner, frigid politeness, and an air of observation, 
formed an impenetrable shield around his diplomatic character. 

‘ When among his intimate friends he was quite a different being. He 
was particularly fond of social conversation, which he usually prolonged to 
avery late hour. Familiar, affectionate, and attentive to the means of 
pleasing, he yielded to a species of intellectual epicurism, and became 
amusing that he might be himself amused. He was never in a hurry to 
speak, but selected his expressions with much care. The points of his wit 
were so acute, that to appreciate them fully required an ear accustomed to 
hear him speak. He is author of the bon-mot quoted somewhere by 
Champfort, where Rulhiére said, “* I know not why I am called a wicked 
man, for I never, in the whole course of my life, committed but one act of 
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wickedness.” The bishop of Autun, who had not previously taken any 
part in the conversation, immediately exclaimed, with his full sonorous 
voice, and significant manner, ‘* But when will this act be at an end 2” 
One evening at whist, whilst he was in London, a lady of sixty was men- 
tioned as just having married a footman. Several expressed their surprise 
at such achoice. ‘ When you are nine,” said the Bishop of Autun, “ you 
do not count honours!” This kind of wit belonged exclusively to him. 
He imbibed it from the writings of Fontenelle, of whom he was always a 
great admirer. He once related to me an abominable act of his colleague, 
C—, at which I indignantly exclaimed, “ The man who would do that, 
is capable of assassination!” ‘ No,” said M. de Talleyrand, “ not of as- 
sassination, but of poisoning!” His manner of story-telling is pecu- 
liarly graceful; and he is a model of good taste in conversation. In- 
dolent, voluptuous, born to wealtlf and grandeur, he had yet, during his 
exile, accustomed himself to a life of privation; and he liberally shared 
with his friends the only resources he had left, arising from the sale of 
the wreck of his superb library, which fetched a very low price, because, 
even in London, party-spirit prevented a competition of purchasers. 

‘ Talleyrand did not come to London for nothing. He had a long con- 
ference with Lord Grenville, of which I have read his written account. Its 
object was to point out the advantages which England might derive from 
France having a constitutional king, and to form a close connexion between 
the two courts. For, although the British cabinet appeared determined, 
in the event of war, to preserve the strictest neutrality, it was extremely 
reserved towards France, because it neither sympathised with the French 
government, nor believed in the stability of the French constitution. This 
coldness gave great disquietude to the cabinet of the Tuileries, and it was 
Talleyrand’s object to bring them closer together, even if he could not unite 
them, and thus make sure that, at all events, France had nothing to fear from 
England. Lord Grenville was dry and laconic ; nor did he lend himself, in 
any way, to the furtherance of Talleyrand’s views, notwithstanding the ad- 
vantages they held out to England. It is well known that Lord Grenville 
afterwards represented the Bishop of Autun as a clever, but dangerous 
man. Mr. Pitt, when very young, visited France, and spent some time 
with the Archbishop of Rheims, Talleyrand’s uncle. Here the latter be- 
came acquainted with him, and these young men passed several weeks 
together in friendly and familiar intercourse. But in the only interview 
they had in England, Talleyrand thought it Pitt’s place to recall ihis circum- 
stance, and therefore did not mention it. Pitt, who was decidedly opposed 
to the object of Talleyrand’s mission, took good care not to remember the 
uncle, lest he should be obliged to show some civility to the nephew. 

On Talleyrand’s presentation at court the King took but little notice of 
him, and the Queen turned her back upon him with marked contempt, 
which she subsequently imputed to his immoral character. From that 
period he was excluded from the higher circles of society, as a dangerous 
man, and the agent of a faction,—who could not actually be turned out 
of doors, but whom it was improper to receive well; and he could not hope 
for much success in a mission which began under such unfavourable 
auspices.”"—pp. 294—300. ; 


We think that we rather like these ‘ recollections’ the better for 
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having been presented to us in a sort of negligée dress. They are 
fragments which the author would have framed into a memoir, had 
he lived to accomplish his design. They serve their purpose just as 
well in their present shape, and are, perhaps, much more agreeable, 
on the whole, than if they had been more methodically arranged. 





Art. 1V.—The Hunchback. A Play in Five Acts. By James She- 

ridan Knowles. 8vo. pp. 118. London: Moxon. 1832. 

Tuts is a play worthy of all the success which it has won. It 
reminds us more strongly than any composition we have ever read, of 
the racy, fervent, yet chaste and truly English style of our best dra- 
matists—tbe Massingers and Fords of a former day. The incidents 
are simple, extremely well worked out, and they follow in so natural 
an order, that whether perusing them in the book, or ak 
them on the stage, we almost feel as if we saw an episode of rea 

life, detached from the great drama that is constantly in progress on 
the floor of that vast theatre which we call the world. The lan- 
guage also is exactly of that description which suits a domestic 
drama ; the author is uniformly content to let each person speak 
for himself, in words that can clearly express his meaning and de- 
velope his character. It never rises beyond the level of conversa- 
tion until it is lifted by the force of passion, and that force is never 
assisted by any artificial attempt at fine phraseology. The author, 
in fact, nowhere appears throughout the whole play ;_ his characters 
appear for him, and we know of no criterion more decisive of suc- 
cess than this. It is by the same sort of test that we judge the 
actor. When Kean in his best day represented Richard or Othello, 
we saw nothing before us but the ruthless usurper, or the Moor of 
Venice. When Kean lost his powers through a course.of dissipa- 
tion, which he has lived to repent, we saw Richard or Othello no 
more, but in their place a very ordinary man, who had reduced 
himself by the indulgence of his passions from the highest rank of 
fame to the lowest shade of his profession. 

We have been asked whether we thought the plot of the ‘ Hunch- 
back’ original. It is, we think, of much more importance to feel 
that it is natural and throughout interesting ; for whatever the story 
of a drama may be, the object of it is to act upon the passions by 
which men and women are governed, and which are much the same 
in every heart, varied only by circumstances. We have had much 
the same course of action already in more than one play, familiar 
to every body. The example of a violent and haughty female tamed 
into an humble and amiable wife, might have been taken from 
“‘ The Provoked Husband.” But it would be unjust to pursue this 
inquiry. The question is, whether the plot of the drama before us 
be in itself consistent, be conducted exclusively by the author's 
original powers, and be conducive to the purpose at which heaims,— 
fine stage effect, not without a moral in its meaning. We think 
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that no person who has seen in representation, or read, ‘ the 
Hunchback’ can fail to solve this question in the affirmative. 

The short outline of the story is this. Master Walter, the Hunch- 
back, on account of his deformity, had been disliked and disinherited 
by his parents. He was therefore peculiarly Py of the manner 
of his reception by others, and although he found one to love and 
wed him, “ concealed his parental character from their daughter 
Julia, being desirous of trying the experiment, whether with all his 
outward imperfections he could win her attachment under the title of 
her guardian. When grown to womanhood, he selects Sir Thomas 
Clifford asa husband forher. They meet, a mutual liking improves 
on both sides into rege and the day of their nuptials is already 
appointed, when a little wayward exhibition of vanity on the part of 
Julia alarms the mind of her lover. He had thought her a retired, 
sensible woman, fond of the country, and attached to a moderate 
style of living. But he happens to overhear a conversation in which 
she bears a part, threatens after her marriage to have a splendid 
equipage, a costly wardrobe, atown house with all the luxuries which 
London can supply, and to outshine all her neighbours at the county 
ball. Sir Thomas is nettled at his disappointment ; the marriage, 
however, having been agreed to, he siogld not violate his word, but 
the moment that saw her his wife, would see her also a widow, for 
with such a dangerous wife he would notlive. This announcement 
isadaggertohersoul. Shortly after, he learns that his cousin, who 
was supposed to be dead, still ha and that he has no longer any 
right to the title or estates of Sir Thomas Clifford. He then resolves 
to break off the match altogether, and tenders to Julia, through her 
guardian, the power of withdrawing from her engagement. But 
Walter valued Clifford for his personal worth, not for his title or 
possessions, and refuses, especially now that Clifford is in adverse 
circumstances, to accept the offer. Clifford, however, insists upon it, 

The pride of Julia, who has not yet learned the change in Clifford’s 
fortunes, is wounded to the quick by his conduct. In the mean 
time her hand is solicited by the youthful earl of Rochdale, to 
whom in her resentment she agrees to give it. Walter approves of 
her resolution, and encourages it: but.in the midst of her supposed 


_triumph over a lover who had discarded her with so little cere- 


mony, the feelings of her heart revolt against her present proceed- 


ings. Those powerful feelings are delicately indicated in the fol- 
lowing fine scene. 


‘ Scene II.—An Apartment in Master Heartwell’s House. 
(Master WaLTER discovered looking through title- 
deeds and papers.) 
So falls out every thing as I would have it, 
Exact in place and time. This lord's advances 
Receives she,—as, I augur, in the spleen 
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Of wounded pride she will,—my course is clear. 
She comes—all’s well—the tempest rages still. 
(suULLA enters, and paces the room in a state of high 
excitement.) 
JULIA. 
What have my eyes todo with water? Fire 
Becomes them better ! 
WALTER. 
True. 
JULIA. 
Yet, must I weep 
To be so monitor’d, and by a man ! 
A man that was my slave! whom I have seen 
Kneel at my feet from morn till noon, content 
With leave to only gaze upon my face, 
And tell me what he read there,—till the page 
I knew by heart, I ‘gan to doubt I knew, 
Emblazon’d by the comment of his tongue ! 
And he to lesson me! Let him come here 
On Monday week! He ne’er leads me to church ! 
I would not profit by his rank, or wealth, 
Tho’ kings might call him cousin, for their sake ! 
I'll shew him I have pride ! 
WALTER. 
You're very right! 
JULIA, 
He would have had to-day our wedding day! 
I fix’'d a month from this. He pray’d and pray’d, 
I dropp’d a week. He pray’d and pray’d the more ! 
I dropp’d a second one. Still more he pray‘d! 
And I took off another week,—and now 
I have his leave to wed, or not to wed! 
He'll see that I have pride! 
WALTER. 
And so he ought. 
JULIA. 
O! for some way to bring him to my foot ! 
But he should lie there! Why, ’twill go abroad, 
That he has cast me off. That there should live 
The man could say so! Or that I should live 
To be the leavings of a man, 
WALTER. 
Thy case 
I own a hard one. 
JULIA. 
Hard! “Iwill drive me mad! 
His wealth and title! I refused a lord— 
I did! that privily implored my hand, 
And never cared to tell him on’t! So much 
I hate him now, that lord should not in vain 
Implore my hand again ! 
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WALTER. 
You'd give it him ? 
JULIA. 
1 would. 
WALTER. 
You’d wed that lord ? 
JULIA. 
That lord I'd wed ; 
Or any other lord, only to show him 
That I could wed above him ! 
WALTER. 
Give me your hand 
And word to that. 
JULIA. 
There! Take my hand and word ! 
WALTER, 
That lord hath offered you his hand again. 
JULIA, 
He has ? 
WALTER. 
Your father knows it: he approves of bim. 
There are the title deeds of the estates, 
Sent for my jealous scrutiny. All sound,— 
No flaw, or speck, that e’en the Jynx-eyed law 
Itself could find. A lord of many lands! 
In Berkshire half a county ; and the same 
In Wiltshire, and in Lancashire! Across 
The Irish Sea a principality ! 
And not a rood with bond or lien on it! 
Wilt give that lord a wife? Wilt make thyself 
A countess? Here’s the proffer of his hand. 
Write thou content, and wear a coronet 1! 


JULIA (eagerly). 
Give me the paper. 
WALTER. 
There! Here’s pen and ink. 
Sit down. Why do you pause? A flourish of 
The pen, and you're a countess. 
JULIA. 
My poor brain 
Whirls round and round! I would not wed him now, 
Were he more lowly at my feet to sue 
Than e’er he did ; 
WALTER. 
Wed whom ? 
JULIA. 
Sir Thomas Clifford. 
WALTER, 


You're right. 


JULIA, 
His rank and wealth are roots to doubt ; 
F 2 
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And while they lasted, still the weed would grow, 
Howe’er you pluck’d it. No! That's o’er-—That’s done! 
Was never lady wrenged so foul as I! (Weeps.) 
WALTER. 
Thou'rt to be pitied. 
JULIA (aroused). 
Pitied! Not so bad 
As that. 
WALTER. 
Indeed thou art, to love the man 
That spurns thee ? 


— a> - a. a tna asa a a 


JULIA. 
Love him! Love! If hate could find 
A word more harsh than its own natne, I'd take it, 
To speak the love I bear him! (Weeps.) 


WALTER. 





Write thy own name, 

And show him how near a kin thy hate’s to hate. 
JULIA (writes). 

’Tis done! 





WALTER. 
Tis well! I'll come to you anon; { Exit. 
yuLta (alone). 
I'm glad ‘tis done! I’m very glad ’tis done! 
I’ve done the thing I ought. From my disgrace 
This lord shall lift me "bove the reach of scorn— 
That idly wags its tongue, where wealth and state 
Need only beckon to have crowds to laud ! 
Then how the tables change! The hand he spurn’d 
His betters take! Let me remember that ! 
Pll grace my rank ! I will! I'll carry it 
As 1 was born toit! I warrant none 
Shall say it fits me not :—but, one and all 
Confess I wear it bravely, as I ought! 
And he shall hear it! ay! and he shall see it! 
I will roll by him in an equipage 
Would mortgage his estate—but he shall own 
His slight of me was my advancement! Love me! 
He never lov’d me! if he had, he ne’er 
Had given me up! Love’s not a spider’s web 
But fit to mesh a fly—that you can break 
By only blowing on’t! He never lov’d me! 
He knows not what love is—or, if he does, 
He has not been o’er chary of his peace ! 
And that he’ll find when I’m another’s wife, 
Lost !—lost to him for ever! Tears again! 
Why should I weep for him? Who make their woes 
ne Deserve them! what have I to do with tears ?’—pp. 54—59. 
ae Julia now learns the alteration which had taken place in Clifford’s 
att. condition: the intelligence brings back her woman’s heart again : 
| she softens by degrees ; she pities him, and would, if she could, 
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console him. But the preparations for her nuptials proceed ; the 
deeds are drawn, and she is conveyed to Lord Rochdale’s house, 
attended by her guardian. Another capital scene is presented 
here, which, besides being in itself interesting and well wrought 
up, 1s calculated to reveal to the audience, as plainly as if she 
wore a mirror in her breast, the passion that is agitating her inner 
soul. The scene is better for this purpose than a whole volume 
of declamation. 


‘ Scene 1I1.—The Banquetting Room in the Earl of Rochdale’s Mansion. 
Enter Master Wa crteEr and Juuia. 


WALTER. 
This is the banquetting room, Thou see’st as far 
It leaves the last behind, as that excels 
The former ones. All is proportion here 
And harmony! Observe! The massy pillars 
May well look proud to bear the gilded dome. 
You mark those full length portraits? They’re the heads, 
The stately heads, of his ancestral line. 
Here o'er the feast they aptly still preside ! 
Mark those medallions! Stand they forth or not 
In bold and fair relief? Is not this brave ? 
suLia (abstractedly.) 

It is. 

WALTER. 
It should Le so. To cheer the blood 
That flows in noble veins is made the feast 
That gladdens here! You see this drapery ? 
Tis richest velvet! Fringe and tassels, gold ! 
Is not this costly ? 

JULIA, 
Yes, 

WALTER. 
And chaste, the while ? 
Both chaste and costly ? 

JULIA. 

Yes. 

WALTER, 
Come hither! There’s a mirror for you. See! 
One sheet from floor to ceiling! Look into it, 
Salute its mistress! Dost not know her? 


suLia (sighing deeply.) 
Yes. 


WALTER. 

And sighest thou to know her? Wait until 
To-morrow, when the banquet shall be spread 

In the fair hall; the guests—already bid, 

Around it; here, her lord; and there, herself; 
Presiding o'er the cheer that hails him bridegroom, 
And her the happy bride! Dost hear me ? 


: JULIA (sighing still move deeply.) 
es. 
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WALTER. 
These are the day rooms only, we have seen, 
For public, and domestic uses kept. 
Vl . te you now the lodging rooms. (Goes, then turns and observes 
Juxia standing perfectly abstracted.) 
You're tired. 
Let be ‘till after dinner then. Yet one 
I'd like thee much to see—the bridal chamber. 
(sui starts, crosses her hands upon her breast, 
and looks upwards.) 
I see you're tired ; yet is it worth the viewing, 
If only for the tapestry, which shows 
The needle like the pencil glows with life ; 
(Brings down chairs, they sit.) 
The story’s of a page who lov'd the dame 
He served—a princess !—Love’s a heedless thing ! 
That never takes account of obstacles ; 
Makes plains of mountains, rivulets of seas, 
That part it from its wish. So proved the page, 
Who from a state so lowly looked so high,— 
But love's a greater lackwit still than this. 
Say it aspires—that’s gain! Love stoops—that’s loss ! 
You know what comes. ‘The princess lov'd the page. 
Shall I go on, or here leave off ? 
JULIA. 
Go on. 
WALTER. 
Each side of the chamber shows a different stage 
Of this fond page, and fonder lady’s love. : 
First—no, it is not that. 


JULIA, 
O, recollect ! 

WALTER. 
And yet it is! 

JULIA. 
No doubt it is. What is’t ? 

WALTER. 


He holds to her a salver, with a cup : 
His cheek more mantling with his passion, than 
The cup with the ruby wine. She heeds him not, 
For too great heed of him ;—but seems to hold 
Debate betwixt her passion and her pride, 
That’s like to lose the day. You read it in 
Her vacant eye, knit brow, and parted lips, 
Which speak a heart too busy all within 
To note what's done without. Like you the tale ? 
JULIA. 

I list to every word. 

WALTER. 
The next side paints 
The page upon-his knee. He has told his tale’; 
And found that, when he lost his heart, he play’d 
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No losing game; but won a richer one! 
There may you read in him, how love would seem 
Most humble when most bold,—you question which 
Appears to kiss her hand—his breath or lips ! 
In her you read how wholly lost is she 
Who trusts her heart to love. Shall I give o'er? 
JULIA, 
Nay, tell it to the end.. -Is't melancholy ? 
: ' WALTER. 
To answer that, would mar the story. 
JULIA, 
Right. 
WALTER. 
The third side now we come to. 
JULIA. 
What shews that ? 
WALTER. 
The page and princess still. But stands her sire 
Between them. Stern he grasps his daughter's arm, 
Whose eyes like fountains play ; while thro’ her tears 
Her passion shines, as, thro’ the fountain drops, 
The sun! His minions crowd arouad the page! 
They drag him to a dungeon. 
_ JULIA. 
Hapless youth ! 
WALTER, | 
Hapless indeed, that’s twice a captive! heart 
And body both in bonds. But that’s the chain, 
Which balance cannot weigh, rule measure, touch 
Define the texture of, or eye detect, 
That's forged by the subtle craft of love ! 
No need to tell you that he wears it. Such 
The cunning of the hand that plied the loom, 
You've but to mark the straining of his eye, 
To feel the coil yourself ! 
JULIA. 
I feel 't without ! 
You've finish’d with the third side! now the fourth ! 
WALTER.. 
It brings us to a dungeon, then. 
JULIA. 
The page, 
The thrall of love, more than the dungeon’s thrall, 
Is there ? 
WALTER. 
He is. He lies in fetters. 


Hard! 
Hard as the steel, the hands that put them on. 


WALTER. 
Some one unrivets them ! 


JULIA. 
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JULIA. 
The princess? "Tis! 


WALTER. 
It is another page. 
JULIAs 
It is herself ! 
WALTER. 


Her skin is fair; and his is berry-brown. 
His locks are raven black ; and her's are gold. 

JULIA, 
Love's cunning of disguises ? spite of locks, 
Skin, vesture,—it is she, and only she! 
What will not constant woman do for love 
That's lov’d with constancy ! Set her the task, 
Virtue approving, that will bafile her ; 
O’ertax her stooping, patience, courage, wit! 
My life upon it, ’tis the princess’ self, 
Transform’d into a page! 

WALTER. 
The dungeon door 
Stands open, and you see beyond— 

JULIA. 

Her father ! 

WALTER, 
No; a steed. 

JULIA (starting up). 

O, welcome steed, 
My heart bounds at the thought of thee! Thou com'st 
To bear the page from bonds, to liberty..——pp. 73—78. 


This scene is shortened in the representation, by leaving out 
some of the descriptive matter in the earlier part of it. But that 
portion of the matter will well bear reading ; and the whole passage 
seems to us to be finely imagined. 

Clifford has now been appointed Rochdale’s secretary, and 
though there is something in this that violates probability, and 
indicates management in order to get the parties again together, 
yet, betng brought into such a situation, we must adinit that it is 
one admirably calculated for stage effect. Clifford, in his new 
capacity, attends with a letter from his Lordship; Walter persuades 
her r see him, as ‘ to show slight to him, was slighting him that 
sent him.’ 


* JULIA. 
Speaks he not? 
Or does he wait for orders to unfold 
His business? Stopp’d his business till i spoke, 
I'd hold my peace for ever! (cLirroRD kneels ; presenting a letter.) 
Does he kneel ? 
A lady am I to my heart’s content! 
Could he unmake me that which claims his knee, 
1’d kneel to him,—I would! I would !—Your will ? 
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CLIFEORD, 
This letter from my lord. 
JULUA. 
O fate! who speaks? 
CLIFFORD. 
The secretary of my lord. 
JULIA. 
I breathe ! 
I could have sworn "twas he! 
( Makes an effort to look at him but is unable.) 
So like the voice— 
I dare not look, lest there the form should stand ! 
How came he by that voice? "Tis Clifford's voice, 
If ever Clifford spoke! My fears come back— 
Clifford the secretary of my lord! 
Fortune hath freaks, but none so mad as that! 
It cannot be—it should not be !—a look, 
And all were set at rest. 
(Tries to look at him again but cannot.) 


So strong my fears, 
Dread to confirm them takes away the power 
To try and end them! Come the worst, I'll look. (She tries again ; 
and again is unequal to the task.) 
I'd sink before him, if I met his eye! 
, CLIFFORD. 
Wilt please your ladyship to take the the letter ? 


JULIA, 
There Clifford speaks again! Not Clifford’s heart 
Could more make Clifford’s voice! Not Clifford's tongue 
And lips more frame it into Clifford's speech ! 
A question, and ‘tis over! Know I you? 
CLIFFORD. 
Reverse of fortune, lady, changes friends : 
It turns them into strangers. What [ am, 
I have not always been ! 
JULIA. 
Could I not name you ? 
CLIFFORD, 
If your disdain for one, perhaps too bold 
When hollow fortune call’d him favourite,— 
Now by her fickleness perforce reduced 
To take an humble tone, would saffer you— 
JULIA. 
I might ? 
CLIFFORD. 
You might ! 
: JULIA. 
O Clifford! is it you ? 
CLIFFORD. 
Your answer to my lord. (Gives the letter.) 
JULIA. 
Your lord! (Mechanically taking it.) 
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CLIFFORD. 


Wilt write it? 

Or, will it please you send a verbal one ? 

I'll bear it faithfully. 

JULIA, 

You'll bear it? 

CLIFFORD. 

Madam, 

Your pardon, but my haste is somewhat urgent. 

My lord's impatient, and to use despatch 

Were his repeated orders. 

JULIA. 

Orders? Well, 

I'll read the letter, Sir. ‘Tis right you mind. 

His lordship’s orders. ‘They are paramount! 

Nothing should supersede them !—stand beside them ! 

They merit all your care, and have it! Fit, 

Most-fit they should! Give me the letter, Sir. 

CLIFFORD. 

You have it, Madam. 

JULIA. 

So! How poor a thing 

I look! so lost, while he is all himself ! 

Have I no pride? (She rings, the servant enters.) 

Paper, and pen and ink ! . 

If he can freeze, ‘tis time that I grow cold! 

I'll read the letter. (Opens it, and holds it as about to read it.) 

Mind his orders! So! 

Quickly he fits his habits to his fortunes ! 

He serves my lord with all his will! His heart’s 

In his vocation. So! . Is this the letter ? 

"Tis upside down—and here I’m poring on’t! 

Most fit I let him see me play the fool ! 

Shame! Let me by myself! 

(4 servant enters with materials for writing.) 

A table, Sir, 

And chair. (The servant brings a table and chair, and goes out. 
She sits awhile, vacantly gazing on the letter— 
then looks at CLIFFORD.) 

How plainly shows his humble suit! 

It fits not him that wears it! I have wronged him! 

He can’t be happy—does not look it! is not. 

That eye which reads the ground is argument 

Enough! He loves me. There I let him stand, 

And I am sitting! 

(Rises, takes a chair, and approaches CLiFFoRD.) 

Pray you, take a chair. (He bows as acknowledging, and declining 

the honour. _ She looks.at him awhile.) 

Clifford, why don’t you speak tome? (She weeps.) 

CLIFFORD. 


I trust, 
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You re happy. 
JULIA. 
Happy! Very, very happy! 
You see I weep, lam so happy! Tears 
Are signs, you know, of nought but happiness ! 
When first I saw you, little did I look 
To be so happy! Clifford ! 
CLIFFORD. 
Madam ? 
JULIA. 
Madam ! 
I call thee Chifford, and thou call’st me Madam ! 
CLIFFORD. 
Such the address my duty stints me to. 
Thou art the wife elect of a proud Earl— 
Whose humble secretary sole, am I. 
JULIA. 
Most right! I had forgot! I thank you, Sir, 
For so reminding me; and give you joy, 
That what, I see, had been a burthen to you, 
Is fairly off your hands. 
CLIFFORD. 
A burthen to me ! 
Mean you yourself? Are you that burthen, Julia? 
Say that the sun’s a burthen to the earth ! 
Say that the blood’s a burthen to the heart ! 


Say health’s a burthen, peace, contentment, joy, 
Fame, riches, honours! every thing that man 
Desires, and gives the name of blessing to !— 
E’en such a burthen, Julia were to me, 

Had fortune let me wear her. 


JULIA (aside.) 
On the brink 
Of what a precipice I’m standing! Back ! 
Back! while the faculty remains to do’t ! 
A minute longer, not the whirlpool’s self 
More sure to suck thee down! One effort! There! 
(She returns to her seat, recovers her self-possession, takes up 


the letter, and reads.) 
To wed to-morrow night! Wed whom? A man 


Whom I can never love! I should before 

Have thought of that. To-morrow night! This hour 

To-morrow! How I tremble! Happy bands 

To which my heart such freezing welcome gives, 

As sends an ague through me! At what means 

Will not the desperate snatch! What's honour’s price ? 

Nor friends, nor lovers,—no, nor life itself! 

Clifford! This moment, leave me! (C.1rrorp retires up the stage, 


i out of Julia's sight.) 
s he gone ! 


O docile lover! Do-his mistress wish 
That went against his own! Do it so soon !— 
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Ere well ‘twas utter'd! No good bye to her! 
No word! no look! "Twas best that so he went! 
Alas, the strait of her, who owns that best, 
Which last she’d wish were done! What's left me now ? 
To weep! To weep! (Leans her head upon her arm, which rests 
upon the desk,—her other arm hanging listless at 
her side. CiirrorD comes down the stage, looks a 
moment at her, approaches her, and kneeling, takes 
her hand. 
CLIFFORD. 
My Julia! 
JULIA. . 
Here again ! 
Up! up! By all thy hopes of heaven go hence! 
To stay’s perdition to me! Look you, Clifford ! 
Were there a grave where thou art kneeling now, 
I'd walk into ’t, and be inearth’d alive, 
Ere taint should touch my name! Should some one come 
And see thee kneeling thus! Let go my hand! 
Remember, Clifford, I’m a promis’d bride— 
And take thy arm away! It has no right 
To clasp my waist! Judge you so poorly of me, 
As think I'll suffer this? My honour, Sir ! 
(She breaks from him, quitting her seat.) 
I’m glad you've forc’d me to respect myself ; 
You'll find that I can do so! 
CLIFFORD. 
I was bold ; 
Forgetful of your station and my own. 
There was a time I held your hand unchid ! 
There was a time I might have clasp’d your waist; 
I had forgot that time was past and gone ! 
I pray you, pardon me! 
suLIA (softened). 
I do so, Clifford. 
CLIFFORD. 
I shall no more offend. 
JULIA. 
Make sure of that. 
No longer is it fit thou keep’st thy post 
In's lordship’s household. Give it up! A day ~—- 
An hour remain not in it ! 
CLIFFORD. 
Wherefore ? 
JULIA. 
Live 
In the same house with me, and I another’s? 
Put miles, put leagues between us! ‘The same land 
Should not contain us. Oceans should divide us; 
With barriers of constant tempests—such 
As mariners durst not tempt! .O Clifford! 
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Rash was the act so light that gave me up, 
That stung a woman's pride, and drove her mad ; 
*Till in her phrensy, she destroy’d ber peace ! 
O, it was rashly done! Had you reprov’d— 
Expostulated,—had you reason’d with me— 
Tried to find out what was indeed my heart,-— 
| would have shewn it—you’d have seen a. All 
Had been as nought can ever be again | 
CLIFFORD. 
Lov'st thou me, Julia? 
JULIA. 
Dost thou ask me, Clifford ? 
CLIFFORD. 
These nuptials may be shenn’d— 
JULIA, 
With honour? 
CLIFFORD. 
Yes. 
JULIA. 
Then take me! Stop—hear me, and take me then ! 
Let not thy passion be my counsellor ! 
Deal with me, Clifford, as my brother. Be 
‘The jealous guardian of my spotless name ! 
Scan thou my cause as ‘twere thy sister's! Let 
Thy scrutiny o’erlook no point of it, 
Nor turn it over once, but many a time: 
That flaw, speck, yea—the shade of one,—a soil 
So slight, not one out of a thousand eyes 
Could find it out,—may not escape thee; then 
Say if these nuptials can be shunn’d with honour! 
CLIFFORD. 
They can. 
JULIA. 
Then take me, Clifford! (They embrace).’—pp. 81—88. 


The morning arrives, however, for her marriage with Lord Roch- 
dale. Walter summons her to the performance of her contract, 
and then follows a scene which might bear comparison with any 
thing of the kind known to our stage. The whole passage is one 
of true poetry. There is no apparent labour, no fine phrascolegy 
the language, everywhere glowing and natural, is inspired by t 


e 
feelings of the parties—feelings that run through the whole gamut 


of the heart, from anger and despair, to the most yearning tender- 
ness, 


‘WALTER. 
What! run the waves so high? Not ready yet! 
Your Lord will soon be here! The guests collect. 
JULIA. 
Show me some way to ’scape these nuptials! Do it ! 
Some opening for avoidance or escape, 
Or, to thy charge, I'll lay a broken heart! 
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It may be, broken vows, and blasted honour ! 
Or else a mind distraught ! 


WALTER. 
What's this? 

JULIA. 
The strait 
I’m fallen into my patience cannot bear ! 
It frights my reason—warps my sense of virtue! 
Religion! changes me into a thing, 
I look at with abhorring ! 

WALTER. 
Listen to me! 

JULIA. 
Listen to me, and heed me! If this contract 
Thou hold’st me to—abide thou the result ! 
Answer to heaven for what I suffer!—act! 
Prepare thyself for such calamity 
To fall on me, and those whose evil stars 
Have link'd them with me, as no past mishap, 
How ever rare, and marvellously sad 
Can parallel! Lay thy account to live 
A smileless life, die an unpitied death— 
Abhorr’d, abandon’d of thy kind; as one | 
Who had the guarding of a young maid’s peace, 
Look’d on, and saw her rashly peril it; 
And when she saw her danger, and confess'd 
Her fault, compell’d her to complete her ruin ! 

WALTER. 
Hast done ? 

JULIA. 
Another moment, and I have. 
Be warn’d! Beware how you abandon me 
To myself! I’m young, rash, inexperienc’d | tempted 
By most insufferable misery ! 
Bold, desperate, and reckless! Thou hast age, - 
Experience, wisdom, and collectedness,— 
Power, freedom,—Every thing that T have not, 
Yet want, as none e’er wanted! Thou can’st save me, 
Thou ought’st! thou must! I teil thee at his feet 
I'll fall a corse—ere mount his bridal bed ! 
So choose betwixt my rescue and my grave :— 
And quickly too! The hour of sacrifice 
Isrear! Anon the immolating priest 
Will summon me! Devise some speedy means 
To cheat the altar of its victim. Do it! 
Nor leave the task to me ! 

WALTER. 
Hast done ? 

JULIA, 
I have. 

WALTER. 
Then list to me—and silently, if not 





The Hunchback. 


With patience.—( Brings chairs for himself and her.) 
How I watch’d thee from thy childhood, 

I'll not recal to thee. Thy father’s wisdom, 

Whose humble instrument I was, directed 

Your nonage should be pass’d in privacy, 

From your apt mind that far outstripp’d your years, 
Fearing the taint of an infected world ; 

For, in the rich ground, weeds once taking root, 
Grow strong as flowers. He might be right or wrong! 
I thought him right; and therefore did his bidding. 
Most certainly he lov’d you—so did I; 

Ay! well as I had been myself your father! 


(His hand is resting upon his knee, Julia attempts to take it; he 
withdraws it; looks at her; she hangs her head.) 
Well; you may take my hand! I need not say 
How fast you grew in knowledge, and in goodness ; 
That hope could scarce enjoy its golden dreams 
So soon fulfilment realized them all ! 
Enough. You came towomanhood. Your heart, 
Pure as the leaf of the consummate bud, 
That’s new unfolded to the smiling sun, 
And ne’er knew blight nor canker ! 


(Julia attempts to place her other hand on his shoulder ; he leans 
from her ; looks at her ; she hangs her head again). 
Put it there ! 
Where left I off? I know! When a good woman 
Is fitly mated, she grows doubly good, 
How good so e’er before! | found the man 
I thought a match for thee; and, soon as found 
Propos’d him to thee. "Iwas your father’s will, 
Occasion offering, you should be married 
Soon as you reach’d to womanhood. You lik’d 
My choice—accepted him. We came to town ; 
Where, by important matter summon’'d thence, 
I left you an affianced bride ! 
JULIA. 
You did! 
You did! (Leans her head upon her hand, and weeps.) 
WALTER. 
Nay, check thy tears! Let judgment now, 
Not passion be awake. On my return, 
I found thee—what? I’ll not describe the thing 
I found thee then! I’ll not describe my pangs 
To see thee such a thing! The engineer 
Who lays the last stone of his sea-built tower, 
It cost him years and years of toil to raise, 
And, smiling at it, tells the winds and waves 
To roar and whistle now; but, in a night, 
Beholds the tempest sporting in its place, 
May look aghast as 1 did! 
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The Hunchback. 
yurta (falling on her knees). 





Pardon me! 
Forgive me! pity me! 

WALTER. 
Resume thy seat. (Raises her.) 
I pity thee; perhaps not thee alone 
It fits to sue for pardon. 

JULIA, 

Me alone ! 
None cther ! 

WALTER. 
But to vindicate myself, 
I name thy lover's stern desertion of thee. 
What wast thou then with wounded pride? A thing 
To leap into atorrent! Throw itself 
From a precipice! Rush into fire! I saw 
Thy madness—knew to thwart it were to chafe it— 
And humour’d it to take that course, | thought, 
Adopted, least 'twould rue. 


JULIA. 
"Twas wisely done. 
WALTER. 
At least ‘twas for the best ! 
JULIA. 


To blame thee for it, 
Was adding shame to shame! But, Master Walter; 
These nuptials! Must they needs go on ? 
SERVANT (entering). 
More guests 
Arrive. 
WALTER, 
Attend to them. {Eait Servanr. 
JULIA, 
Dear Master Walter ! 
Is there no way to escape these nuptials ? 
WALTER, 
Know’st not 
What with these nuptials comes? Hast thou forgot ? 


JULIA. 
What? 
WALTER. 
Nothing! I did tell thee of a thing. 
JULIA. 
What was it? 
WALTER. 
To forget it was a fault! 
Look back and think. 
JULIA, 
I can’t remember it. 
WALTER. 


Fathers, make straws vour children! ‘Nature’s nothing ! \ 





The Hunchback. 


Blood, nothing! Once in other veins it runs, 

It no more yearneth for the parent flood, 

Than doth the stream that from the stream disparts. 

Talk not of love instinctive ; what you call so, 

Is but the brat of custom! your own flesh 

By habit only cleaves to you—without, 

Hath no adhesion! (Aside.) So, you have forgot 

You have a father, and are here to meet him ! 
JULIA, 


I'll not deny it. 


WALTER. 
You should blush for’t. 


JULIA. 
No! 
No! no! dear Master Walter! what’s a father 
That you've not been tome? Nay, turn not from me, 
For at the name a holy awe I own, 
That now almost inclines my knee to earth! 
But thou to me, except a father’s name, 
Hast all the father been ; the care—the love— 
The guidance —the protection of a father. 
Can’st wonder then, if like thy child I feel ; 
And feeling so, the father’s claim forget 
Whom ne'er I knew, save by the name of father? 
Oh turn to me, and do not chide me: or 
If thou wilt chide, chide on ! but turn to me! 
WALTER. (Struggling with emotion.) 
My Julia! (Embraces her.) 
JULIA. 
Now, dear Master Walter, hear me ! 
Is there no way to ’scape these nuptials ? 
WALTER. 
Julia, 
A promise made, admits not of release, 
Save by consent or forfeiture of those 
Who hold it; so it should be ponder’d well 
Before we let it go. *Ere man should say 
I broke the word I had the power to keep, 
I'd lose the life I have the power to part with ! 
Remember, Julia, thou and I to-day, 
Must to thy father of thy training render 
A strict account. While honour’s left to us, 
We have something—nothing, having all but that! 
Now for thy last act of obedience, Julia ! 
Present thyself before thy bridegroom! (she assents.) 
Good! 
My Julia’s now herself! Show him thy heart, 
And to his honour leav’t to set thee free, 
Or hold thee bound. Thy father will be by ! 
[ Exeunt severally.—pp. 105—111. 


Walter is faithful to his promise. The parties all meet before the 
voL. 11, (1832) No. 1. G 
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nuptial ceremony takes place. Rochdale insists upon his right to 
Julia; but Walter now discloses to him two unwelcome secrets, first 
that he, the Hunchback, is the true Earl of Rochdale; and next, 
that he is the father of Julia. In that capacity, he refuses his con- 
sent to the intended marriage, and he gives her hand to Clifford, 
who is moreover reinstated in his title and fortane. There is 
rather too much of these dealings about of rank and honours, but 
they do not at all mar the interest of the story, which is kept up 
to the last. We have not seen so successful a performance on the 
stage for many years. There is an underplot which might have 
been advantageously omitted, if it were not worth enduring, inas- 
much as it serves to give by its shade, a bolder relief to the more 
prominent characters. 





Arr. VI.—Altrive Tales : collected among the Peasantry of Scot- 
land, and from Foreign Adventurers. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
With Illustrations by George Cruikshank, Vol. 1. 12mo. pp. 
341. London: Cochrane & Co, 1832. 


“ Tue effects of a strong mind and vigorous imagination to de- 
velop themselves even under the most disadvantageous circum- 
tances, may be always,” says Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘ considered with 
pleasure, and often with profit.” In this point of view it is, that 
every man of intelligence and education must feel an interest in the 
literary productions of the Ettrick Shepherd. What the value of 
those productions may be in a critical sense, is an inquiry into 
which we are not disposed to enter at the present moment. That 
they are far above the standard of compositions which might be 
expected from a self-taught rustic, it would be unjust to deny. 
But it would be gross flattery to say that they are as worthy of 
immortality as the verses of Burns. What is most surprising in 
them is the “‘ town air,” if we may so express ourselves, which 
pervades almost all Hogg’s writings. They savour little of the 
raciness of clownish genius, and shew very fev traces of the difli- 
culties under which they were elaborated. 

The tales, called Altrive, from the name of a farm which the 
author holds at a nominal rent from the Buccleugh family, are to 
consist of selections from his most approved writings, interspersed 
occasionally with original pieces not yet published; the whole to be 
comprised in twelve volumes. We have three tales in the volume 
now before us, all distinguished by a wildness of imagination, which 
bounds from incident to incident with an enviable facility. The 
story entitled ‘ Captain John Locky,’ furnishes abundant evidence 
of his teeming fancy. ‘The hero is from the beginning to the end 
the sport cf the most unlooked for events, alternately raised from 
the abyss of despair to the summit of hope, and as quickly thrown 
from the heights of prosperity to the depths of misfortune. He is 
the offspring of a forced Scottish marriage, which was afterwards 
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dissolved. No one but his mother knows of his existence, and he is 
watched by her parental care through life, although her family 
would have murdered him if they had been aware of his identity. 
He serves in the wars under Marlborough, and in the Swedish 
army under Charles ‘f the Mad.” His adventures on the conti- 
nent follow each other with so much rapidity, that it is difficult to 
remember them. We must say that they are too often not worth 
remembering, and yet the tale is upon the whole calculated to 
interest the reader from the very number, if not from the attractive- 
ness of its incidents. The two other stories are short, and, though 
of a different character, are calculated to afford a favourable 
specimen of the compositions by which they are to be followed. 

We must own, however, that we have given our attention prin- 
cipally to the memoirs of his own life, and the reminiscences of 
several of his distinguished contemporaries, which occupy the first 
hundred and fifty pages of his volume. Of these also portions 
have been published before, but there are some things in them that 
will bear repetition. We find no fault with his egotism; on the 
contrary, we like him the better for it. Autobiography is in general 
the most charming kind of reading that we know of, and bears the 
same relation to mere biography, as the sound of the human voice 
to that of aninstrument. We easily pass over the little vanity, the 
love of praise, and the consciousness of notoriety which now and 
then break out through his narrative. We could forgive much 
more than this in order to get at any man’s account of his own 
history, especially of any literary man, the mysteries of whose art 
are celebrated so often in complete solitude. 

Mr. Hogg tells us that he is the second of four sons, and 
that he was born on the 25th of January, 1772. He was brought 
up, as his progenitor had been, to the toils of a shepherd’s life, 
upon the farms of Ettrick, of which his father, in an evil hour, had 
taken a lease, depending for capital upon the slender earnings he 
had accumulated. He was eventually ruined, and our hero was 
obliged to go to service, having been able to attend the parish 
school but for a short time, during which he learned to read. He 
was only seven years of age when he was hired by a farmer in the 
neighbourhood to herd a few cows, his wages for the half year 
being a ewe lamb and a pair of new shoes. The latter were a 
luxury, however, in which he seldom actually indulged, as from 
habit he preferred being without them. His father having been 
appomted shepherd to a gentleman who took a short lease of the 
Ettrick farms, he was taken home during the winter quarter and 
put to school, where he made some progress in reading, but very 
little in writing. This, he tells us, was all the education he ever 
had; in all it did not extend beyond the period of half a year. 
Chis is a curious fact, and ought to operate as an encouragement 


to those who meet with difficulties of any kind in the pursuit of 
knowled ge. y 
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When the spring returned, the young lad was sent away to his 
old occupation of herding cows, and ‘in this employment,’ he says, 
‘the worst and lowest known in our country, | was engaged for 
several years under sundry masters, till at length I got into the 
more honourable one of keeping sheep.’ The juvenile pastor was 
not without a Daphne—a little shepherdess who had charge of a 
flock of new-weaned lambs, aud whom he was desired to assist. 
He loved the girl dearly, and ever after, on her account, liked the 
women better than the men. When he was fifteen years old he 
had already served nearly as many different masters. He perhaps 
was fond of variety, but he imputes his frequent changes to an am- 
bition for higher wages, which he thought he deserved as his 
strength improved. He from his outset obtained a character for 
the inoffensiveness of his behaviour, which was a recommendation 
for him wherever he went. He had a hard life of it with some of 
his masters, one especially, in whose service he was often nearly 
exhausted with hunger and fatigue. All this time he neither read 
nor wrote, nor had ‘he access to any book except the Bible. His 
wages he ‘took to his parents, who supplied him with the scanty 
clothing he had. He speaks pathetically of his want of shirts, 
and of the difficulty consequent thereupon which he felt in keeping 
up his trowsers, braces not having been yet invented. When fourteen 
years of age he made an important acquisition—an old violin, 
which he purchased for five shillings saved out of his wages. With 
this he generally amused himself before he went to bed, and that 
too without disturbing others, as his couch was the straw in 
stables or cow-houses. We infer that his performance was not of 
the most enchanting description, inasmuch as whenever he at- 
tempted his strains within the reach of human ears, he was uncere- 
moniously compelled to leave off. But we dare say that the fiddle 
was not a Cremona. 

In his eighteenth year he went into the service of Mr. Laidlaw, 
of Ellibank upon Tweed, from whom he went to Mr. Laidlaw’s 
father at Willenslee, and ‘subsequently to a gentleman of the same 
name, of Block House. Of the Laidlaws, especially the latter, 
with whom he lived as shepherd for ten years, he speaks in terms 
of atlectionate recollection. During this period, he had more fre- 
quent access to books. His prime favourites were—‘ The Life 
and Adventures of Sir William Wallace,” and the ‘‘ Gentle Shep- 
herd.” Having accidentally stumbled on Burnet’s ‘ Theory of 
the Conflagration of the Earth,” it filled his mind for a season 
with all sorts of horrible dreams. In 1796, he began to read with 
considerable attention, and then to write. His first efforts in com- 
position, were songs and ballads for the lasses to sing in chorus, 
‘and a proud man I was,’ he declares, ‘ when I first heard the 
rosy nymphs chanting my uncouth strains, and jeering me by the 
still dear appellation of “Jamie the poeter.’” He adds, 


‘IT had no more difficulty in composing songs then than I have at pre- 
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sent; and I was equally well-pleased with them. But then the writing of 
them !—that was a job! I had no method of learning to write, save by 
following the Italian alphabet; and though I always stripped myself of 
coat and vest when I began to pen a song, yet my wrist took a cramp, so 
that I could rarely make above four or six lines ata sitting. Whether my 
manner of writing it out was new, I know not, but it was not without sin- 
eularity. Having very little spare time from my flock, which was unruly 
enough, I folded and stitched a few sheets of paper, which 1 carried in my 
pocket. I had no inkhorn; but, in place of it, 1 borrowed a small vial, 
which I fixed in a hole in the breast of my waistcoat; and having a cork 
fastened by a piece of twine, it answered the purpose fully as well. Thus 
equipped, whenever a leisure minute or two offered, and I had nothing else 
to do, I sat down and wrote out my thoughts as I found them. This is 
still my invariable practice in writing prose. [ cannot make out one sen- 
tence by study, without the pen in my hand to catch the ideas as they 
arise, and I never write two copies of the same thing. 

‘ My manner of composing poetry is very different, and, L believe, much 
more singular. Let the piece be of what length it will, 1 compose and 
correct it wholly in my mind or on a slate, ere ever | put pen to paper, 
and then I write it down as fast as the A, B, C. When one is written, it 
remains in that state, it being, as you very well know, with the utmost 
difficulty that I can be brought to alter one syllable, which I think is 
partly owing to the above practice. 

‘Itis a fact, that, by a long acquaintance with any poetical piece, we 
become perfectly reconciled to its faults. The numbers by being frequently 
repeated, wear smoother to our minds; and the ideas having been expanded 
by our reflection on each particular scene or incident therein described, 
the mind cannot without reluctance, consent to the alteration of any part 
of it. 

‘ The first time I ever heard of Burns was in 1799, the year after he 
died. One day during that summer, a very daft man, named John Scott, 
came to me on the hill, and to amuse me repeated Tam ©’Shanter. I 
was delighted! I was far more than delighted—I was ravished! I cannot 
describe my feelings; but, in short, before Jock Scott left me, I could re- 
cite the poem from beginning to end, and it has been my favourite poem 
ever since. He told me it was made by one Robert Burns, the sweetest 
poet that ever was born; but that he was now dead, and his place would 
never be supplied. He told me all about him, how he was born on the 5th 
of January, bred a ploughman, how many beautiful songs and poems he 
had composed, and that he had died last harvest, on the 21st of August. 

‘ This formed a new epoch of my life. Every day I pondered on the 
genius and fate of Burns! 1 wept, and always thought with myself—what is 
hinder me from succeeding Burns! I too was born on the 25th of January, 
and [have much more time to read and compose than any ploughman 
could have in the world. But then I wept again because I could not 
write. However, I resolved to be a poet, and to follow in the steps of 
Burns. 

‘I remember in the year 1812, the year before the publication of the 
“ Queen’s Wake,” that I told my friend, the Rev. James Nicol, that | had 
an inward consciousness that I should yet live to be compared with Buris ; 
and though I might never equal him in some things, I thought I might excel 
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him in others. He reprobated the idea, and thought the assumption so 
audacious, that he told it as a bitter jest against me in a party that same 
evening. But the rest seeing me mortified, there was not one joined in the 
laugh against me, and Mr. John Grieve replied in these words, which { 
will never forget, ‘“‘ After what he has done, there is no man can say what 
he may do,” ’—vol. i. pp. xiv.—xvil. 

His great censor and patron, Mr. William Laidlaw, at the same 
time that he pointed out the faults in his compositions, commended 
them highly, and introduced them to the notice of Sir Walter Scott, 
by whom they were treated with his usual amiable and generous 
attention, which gave the young poet encouragement to proceed. 
He entered into a poetical contest with two other shepherd lads, 
one of whom was his brother. ‘lheir theme was “ The Stars,” and 
the arbitrators awarded to his brother the palm of superiority. He 
continued to add annually to his store of ballads and other small 
pieces, chiefly on ideal or legendary subjects. His first published 
song was, ‘‘ Donald M‘Donald,” which he composed in the year 
1800, upon Buonaparte’s then threatened invasion. It was set to 
music, and sung everywhere in Edinburgh, while he was tending 
sheep upon the mountains. He complains sadly, that although the 
popularity of his song was unbounded, ‘ no one ever knew, or 
inquired who was the author.’ 


‘ There chanced,’ he further observes in a strain of increasing indigna- 
tion, ‘ to be about that time a great masonic meeting in Edinburgh, the 
Earl of Moira in the chair; on which occasion Mr. Oliver, of the house of 
Oliver and Boyd, then one of the best singers in Scotland, sung “‘ Donald 
M‘Donald.” It was loudly applauded and three times encored; and so 
well pleased was Lord Moira with the song, that he rose, and in a long 
speech descanted on the utility of such songs at that period—thanked 
Mr. Oliver, and proffered him his whole interest in Scotland. This to the 
singer ; yet, strange to say, he never inquired who was the author of the 
song ! 

‘There was at that period, and a number of years afterwards, a General 
M‘Donald, who commanded the northern division of the British army. 
The song was sung at his mess every week day, and sometimes twice and 
thrice. The old man was proud of and delighted in it, and was wont to 
snap his thumbs and join in the chorus. He believed, to his dying day, that 
it was made upon himself; yet neither he nor one of his officers ever knew or 
inquired who was the author—so thankless is the poet’s trade.’—pp. 
Xxii., xxiii. 

Iu 1801 he resolved on commencing poet in good earnest. So 
being at the Edinburgh market one Monday, with a number of 
sheep for sale, and being detained for a day or two, he spent his 
leisure hours in writing off from memory some poems which he had 
left in manuscript at home, and gave them to a printer, who struck 
off a thousand copies. They were sad stuff, he says, and he was 
afterwards heartily ashamed of them. The appearance of ‘“ the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border” taught him the art of imitating 

ancient ballads. He selected a number of traditionary stories, and 
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‘pat them in metre by chanting them to certain old tunes.’ In 
these he was more successful, he says, than in any thing he had 
hitherto tried. 

These ballads he afterwards collected, and having been recom- 
mended by Sir Walter Scott to publish them, he went to Edin- 
burgh from Mitchell Slack, in Nithsdale (where he was then 
living with Mr. Harkness as shepherd), for the purpose of treating 
about his manuscript, for which and for that ‘‘ celebrated work, 
Hogg on Sheep,” he received in private subscriptions and other- 
wise nearly three hundred pounds. His riches drove him almost 
out of his senses.. He took first one farm and then another, 
much too large for his capital. From one difficulty he only 
plunged deeper into another, and at length after three years of 
miserable struggling, during which the muses altogether neglected 
him, he was fairly run aground, and abandoned the scene of his 
labours, having given up every thing he possessed to his creditors. 
‘None of these matters,’ he pleasantly tells us, ‘ had the least effect 
in depressing my prs Mc | was generally rather most cheerful 


when most unfortunate.’ Returning to Ettrick Forest he met with 
a most disheartening reception from his old friends, who absolutely 
disowned him. As he had appeared as a speculating farmer and 
a poet, nobody would now employ him asa a shepherd, and for a 
whole year he found himself without occupation or money in his 


native country. By what means he continued to subsist all that 
time the deponent saith not. 

He had nothing then for it, but to set up as a literary man; so 
taking his plaid about his shoulders, off he marched to Edinburgh, 
where he had the mortification to find that his poetical talents were 
estimated at a very low rate. In vain he sought for employment 
from booksellers, editors of magazines, and newspapers. They 
would all be glad to publish his lucubrations, but none would pay 
forthem. In this plight, he once more went to Constable. 


‘I again applied to Mr, Constable to publish a volume of songs for me ; 
for I had nothing else by me but the songs of my youth, having given up 
all these exercises so long. He was rather averse to the expedient, but 
he had a sort of kindness for me, and did not like to refuse; so after 
waiting on him three or four times, he agreed to print an edition and give 
me half the profits. He published one thousand copies at five shillings 
each; but he never gave me anything; and as I feared the concern might 
not have proved a good one, I never asked any remuneration. 

‘The name of this work was the “ Forest Minstrel,” of which about 
two-thirds of the songs were my own, the rest furnished by corres- 
pondents—a number of them by the ingenious Mr. J. M. Cunningham. 
In general they are not good, but the worst of them are all mine, for I 
inserted every ranting rhyme that I had made in my youth, to please the 
circles about the firesides in the country ; and all this time I had never 
been once in any polished society—had read next to nothing—was now in 
the thirty-eighth year of my age—and knew no more of human life or 
manners than a child. I was a sort of natural songster, without another 
advantage on earth. Fain would I have done something ; but, on finding 
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myself shunned by every one, I determined to push my own fortune 
independent of booksellers, whom I now began to view as enemies to all 
genius. My plan was to begin a literary weekly paper, a work for which 
I was rarely qualified, when the above facts are considered. I tried 
Walker and Greig, and several printers, offering them security to print it 
for me. No; not one of them would print it without a bookseller’s name 
to itas publisher. ‘* D—n them,” said I to myself, as I was running from 
one to another, “ the folks here are all combined in a body.” Mr. Con- 
stable laughed at me exceedingly, and finally told me that he wished me 
too well to encourage such a thing. Mr. Ballantyne was rather more 
civil, and got off by subscribing for so many copies, and giving me credit 
for ten pounds’ worth of paper. David Brown would have nothing to do 
with it, unless some gentleman, whom he named, should contribute. At 
length | found an honest man, James Robertson, a bookseller in Nicholson 
Street, whom I had never before seen or heard of, who undertook it at 
once On my own terms; and on the first of September, 1810, my first 
number made its appearance on a quarto demy sheet, price fourpence. 

‘ A great number were sold, and many hundreds delivered gratis; but 
one of Robertson’s boys, a great rascal, had demanded the price in full 
for all that he was to have delivered gratis. They showed him the imprint, 
that they were to be delivered gratis: ‘‘So they are,” said he, “I take 
nothing for the delivery, but [ must have the price of the paper if you 
please.” 

‘This money that the boy brought me, consisting of a few shillings and 
an immense number of half pence, was the first and only money I had 
pocketed of my own making since my arrival in Edinburgh in February. 
On the publication of the first two numbers, I deemed I had as many sub- 
scribers as, at all events, would secure the work from being dropped ; but on 
the publication of my third or fourth number, I have forgot which, it was 
so indecorous, that no fewer than seventy-three subscribers gave up. ‘This 
was a sad blow for me; but, as usual, I despised the fastidiousness and 
affectation of the people, and continued my work. It proved a fatal over- 
sight for the paper, for all those who had given in, set themselves against 
it with the utmost inveteracy. The literary ladies, in particular, agreed, in 
full divan, that I would never write a sentence which deserved to be read. 
A reverend friend of mine has often repeated my remark on being told of 
this, —‘* Gaping deevils ! wha cares what they say? If I leeve ony time, 
I'll let them see the contrair o’ that.” 

‘ My publisher, James Robertson, was a kind-hearted confused body, 
who loved a joke and a dram. He sent for me every day about one 
o'clock, to consult about the publication ; and then we uniformly went 
down to a dark house in the Cowgate, where we drank whisky and ate 
rolls with a number of printers, the dirtiest and leanest-looking men I had 
ever seen. My youthful habits having been so regular, I could not stand 
this; and though I took care, as I thought, to drink very little, yet when 
I went out, I was at times so dizzy I could scarcely walk; and the worst 
thing of all was, I felt that I was beginning to relish it. 

‘ Whenever a man thinks seriously of a thing he generally thinks aright. 
I thought frequently of these habits and connexions, and found that they 
never would do; and that instead of pushing myself forward, as I wished, 
I was going straight to the devil. I said nothing about this to my respect- 
able acquaintances, nor do I know if they ever knew or suspected what 
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was going on; but, on some pretence or other, I resolved to cut all 
connexion with Robertson; and, sorely against his will, gave the printing 
to Messrs. Aikman, then proprietors of The Star newspaper, showing 
them the list of subscribers, of which they took their chance, and 
promised me half profits. At the conclusion of the year, instead of 
granting me any profits, they complained of being minus, and charged me 
with the half of the loss. This I refused to pay, unless they could give 
me an account of all the numbers published, on the sale of which there 
should have been a good profit. This they could not do; so I paid 
nothing, and received as little. I had, however, a good deal to pay to 
Robertson, who likewise asked more; so that after a year's literary drudgery, 
I found myself a loser rather than a gainer. 

‘The name of this periodical work was ‘‘ The Spy.” I continued it for 
a year, and to this day | cannot help regarding it as a literary curiosity. 
It has, doubtless, but little merit, but yet I think that, all circumstances 
considered, it is rather wonderful. In my farewell paper I see the following 
sentence occurs, when speaking of the few who stood friends to the 
work :— 

‘« They have at all events the honour of patronising an undertaking 
quite new in the records of literature; for, that a common shepherd, who 
never was at school; who went to service at seven years of age, and 
could neither read nor write with any degree of accuracy when thirty ; 
yet who, smitten with an unconquerable thirst after knowledge, should 
leave his native mountains, and his flocks to wander where they chose, 
come to the metropolis with his plaid wrapped about his shoulders, and all 
at once set up for a connoisseur in manners, taste, and genius,—has much 
more the appearance of a romance than a matter of fact; yet a matter of 
fact it certainly is; and such a person is the Editor of ‘ The Spy.’ ’— 
vol. i., pp. XXX—XXXV. 

His next attempts were in the dramatic line, but they were not 
successful. He then published “The Queen’s Wake,” which has 
been ever since the chief pillar of his fame. It obtained for him 
the acquaintance of most of the literary characters of the northern 
metropolis, and brought him a considerable sum of money—more 
than it was worth, according to his own sober estimate, the whole 
of it, with few exceptions, being, as he candidly admits, ‘ little 
better than trash!’ It was dedicated to the Princess Charlotte. 


‘ During all this time I generally went on a tour into the Highlands 
every summer, and always made a point of tarrying some time at Kinnaird 
House, in Athol, the seat of Chalmers Izett, Esq., whose lady had taken 
an early interest in my fortunes, which no circumstance has ever abated. 
I depended much on her advice and good taste; and had [ attended more 
to her friendly remonstrances it would have been much better for me. In 
the summer of 1814, having been seized with a severe cold while there, it 
was arranged that I should reside at Kinnaird House two or three weeks ; 
and as Mrs. Izett insisted that I should not remain idle, she conducted me 
up stairs One morning, and introduced me into a little study, furnished with 
books and writing materials. ‘* Now,” said she, “I do not wish you to 
curtail your fishing hours, since you seem to delight so much in it, but 
Whenever you have a spare hour, either evening or morning, you can retire 
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to this place, either read or write as the humour suits you.” “* Since you 
will set ne down to write.” said I, * you must choose a subject for me, for 
I have nothing in hand and have thought of nothing.”—* How can you 
be at loss for a subject,” returned she, ‘and that majestic river rolling 
beneath your eyes ?” —* Well,” said I, “ though I consider myself exqui- 
site at descriptions of nature and mountain scenery in particular, yet I am 
afraid that a poem wholly descriptive will prove dull and heavy.’—* You 
may make it the shorter,” said she, “ only write something to prevent your 
mind from rusting.” ’— vol. i. pp. lii., liv. 

Mr. Hogg now fuily acquiesces in the justice of the criticisins 
by which his poems, ‘* Mador of the Moor,” and ‘ The Pilgrims 
of the Sun,” were derided for their extravagance of fiction. ‘ After 
my literary blunders are a few months old,’ he says, ‘ I can view 
them with as much indifference, and laugh at them as heartily, as 
any of my neighbours.’ His next literary adventure was the most 
Quixotic he had yet undertaken. He resolved on soliciting a poem 
from every living author in Britain, with a view to publish them in 
one volume. Among others, Wordsworth sent him one, which he 
afterwards reclaimed. Lord Byron and Rogers both promised con- 
tributions, but failed to transmit them. Hogg believes that Lara 
was intended for his book, but that it was withheld through some 
sinister influence. Sir Walter Scott returned a downright refusal 
to his request; this frustrated his whole plan; he in consequence 
abused the northern minstrel in strong language, and for some time 
carried on war against him. Looking over the pieces which he had 
received, he thought that they were none of them of such distin- 
guished merit as to ensure the success of his book. He had the 
vanity to believe that he could, in imitation of the style of each 
writer, produce better poems than they had sent him. This conceit 
gave rise to his ** Poetic Mirror, or Living Bards of Britain,’ which 
was moderately successful, though it imposed on nobody. He next 
published two volumes of tragedies, which have never been per- 
formed, and, we believe, very little read. He had at one time 
determined on writing a drama every year, hoping to perfect him- 
self by degrees; but his failure discouraged his ambition in this 
line. He had commenced an epic poem on a regular plan, aspiring 
to make it his greatest work ; two books were Roished, when find- 
ing that the poetical portions of his dramas obtained no favour in 
the public eye, he despaired of doing anything better. He was, 
however, afterwards induced to finish and send to press, ‘‘ Queen 
Hinde,” the utter failure of which gave the finishing blow to his 
woepe career. He consoles himself, however, with the belief —a 

elief peculiar, we apprehend, to himself—that it is the most esti- 
mable of all his productions. 


Hogg claims credit to himself for having been the originator of 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine,” concerning which he gives some anec- 
dotes that may amuse the modern Athenians. He assures us that 


his “‘ Brownie of Bodsbeck,” which was said at the time to be an 
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imitation of “ Old Mortality,” was written long before the latter 
was published. He mentions some facts with reference to this his 
first novel, which will be instructive to young authors. 


‘ That same year I published “ The Brownie of Bodsbeck,” and other 
tales, in two volumes. I suffered unjustly in the eyes of the world with 
regard to that tale, which was looked on as an imitation of the tale of 
«Old Mortality,” and a counterpart to that; whereas it was written long 
ere the tale of ** Old Mortality” was heard of: and I well remember my 
chagrin on finding the ground, which I thought clear, pre-occupied before 
I could appear publicly on it, and that by such a redoubted champion. 
It was wholly owing to Mr. Blackwood that this tale was not published a 
year sooner, Which would effectually have freed me from the stigma of 
being an imitator, and brought in the author of the “ Tales of my Land- 
lord” as an imitator of me. ‘That was the only ill turn that Mr. Blackwood 
ever did me; and it ought to be a warning to authors never to intrust 
booksellers with their manuscripts. 

‘[ mentioned to Mr. Blackwood that I had two tales I wished to pub- 
lish, and at his request I gave him a reading of the manuscript. One of 
them was ‘‘ The Brownie,” and, I believe, was not quite finished. He 
approved of it, but with “ The Bridal of Polmood,” however, it was pub- 
lished from the same copy, and without the alteration of a word, and has 
been acknowledged by all who have read it as the most finished and best 
written tale that I ever produced. Mr. Blackwood himself must de sensi- 
ble of this fact, and also that in preventing its being published along with 
‘The Brownie of Bodsbeck,” he did an injury both to himself and me. 
As a farther proof how little booksellers are to be trusted, he likewise 
wished to prevent the insertion of ‘* The Wool-gatherer,” which has been 
a universal favourite; but I know the source from whence it proceeded. 
I would never object trusting a bookseller, were he a man of any taste ; 
for unless he wishes to reject an author altogether, he can have no interest 
in asserting what he does not think. But the plague is, they never read 
works themselves, but give them to their minions, with whom there never 
fails to lurk a literary jealousy; and whose suggestions may uniformly be 
regarded as anything but the truth. For my own part, I know that I have 
aiways been looked on by the learned part of the community as an intruder 
in the paths of literature, and every opprobrium has been thrown on me 
from that quarter. The truth is that I am so. ‘The walks of learning are 
occupied by a powerful aristocracy, who deem that province their peculiar 
right; else what could avail their dear-bought collegiate honours and 
degrees? No wonder that they should view an intruder from the humble 
and despised ranks of the community with a jealous and indignant eye, and 
unpede his progress by every meansin their power.’—vol. i. pp. Ixxix—Ixxxi. 


In consequence of some rather dissipated nights which Hogg 
spent at a jovial club, called “ The right and wrong Club,” he 
drank himself into an inflammatory fever, which confined him for 
some time to his bed. At one period the disease assumed a serious 
aspect. It is a proof of that truly kind disposition which is known 
to form so admirable a trait in Sir Walter Scott’s character, that 
although Hogg had renounced his friendship, and had told him 
that he held his literary talents in contempt, he nevertheless during 
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his illness constantly inquired after him with marked solicitude, 
‘¢ | would fain have called,” he said to a friend of the invalid, ‘* but 
I knew not how I would be received. I request, however, that he 
may have every proper attendance, and want for nothing that can 
contribute to the restoration of his health. And in particular, | 
have to request that you will let no pecuniary consideration what- 
ever prevent his having the best medical advice in Edinburgh, for 
I shall see it paid.” It is equally creditable to Hogg to add, that 
when he afterwards heard accidentally of this conversation, he 
wrote a letter of apology to Sir Walter, and they were again upon 
the best terms of friendship. The author concludes his autobio- 
graphical sketch with a catalogue of his works, which amount in 
all to about thirty volumes ; an extraordinary number for any man, 
but more especially for a self-educated man, who had spent the 
greater part of his life in the humble capacity of a shepherd. He 
adds some further details concerning himself in a chapter entitled 
‘ Reminiscences of former days.’ 

‘ From 1809 until 1814, 1 resided in Edinburgh, having no home or 
place of retirement in my native district of Ettrick Forest, a want which | 
felt grievously insummer. But in the course of the last-mentioned year | 
received a letter from the late Duke Charles of Buccleugh, by the hands of 
his chamberlain, presenting me with the small farm of Altrive Lake, in the 
wilds of Yarrow. The boon was quite unsolicited and unexpected, and 
never was a more welcome one conferred on an unfortunate wight, as it 
gave me once more a habitation among my native moors and streams, 
where each fuce was that of a friend, and each house was a home, as well 
as a residence for life to my aged father. 

‘ The letter was couched in the kindest terms, and informed me that I 
had long had a secret and sincere friend whom I knew not of, in his late 
Duchess, who had in her lifetime solicited such a residence for me. In 
the letter he said, ‘* the rent shail be nominal ;” but it has not even been 
nominal, for such a thing as rent has never been once mentioned. Subse- 
quently to that period I was a frequent guest at his Grace’s table; and 
as he placed me always next him, on his right hand, | enjoyed a good share 
of his conversation, and I must say of my benefactor, that I have never 
met with any man whom I deemed his equal. There is no doubt that he 
was beloved and esteemed, not only by his family and friends, but by all 
who could appreciate merit; yet strange to say, Duke Charles was not 
popular among his tenantry. This was solely owing to the change of 
times over which no nobleman can have any controul, and which it is 
equally impossible for him to redress ; for a more considerate, benevolent, 
and judicious gentleman I never saw. It is natural to suppose that I loved 
him, and felt grateful towards him; but, exclusive of all feelings of that 
nature, if | am any judge of mankind, Duke Charles had every qulifica- 
tion, both of heart and mind, which ought to endear a nobleman to high 
and low, rich and poor. From the time of his beloved partner's death his 
spirits began to droop ; and though, for the sake of his family, he made many 
etforts to keep them up, the energy that formerly had supported them was 
broken, and the gnawings of a disconsolate heart brought him to ao 
untimely grave. Blessed be the memory of my two noble and only bene- 
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factors | they were lovely in their lives, and in their deaths they were but 
shortly divided. 

‘I then began and built a handsome cottage on my new farm, and 
forthwith made it my head-quarters. But not content with this, havin 
married in 1820 Miss Margaret Phillips, youngest daughter of Mr. Phillips, 
lite of Longbridge-moor, in Annandale, and finding that I had in the 
hands of Mr. Murray, Mr. Blackwood, Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, and 
Messrs. Longman and Co.. debts due, or that would soon be due, to the 
amount of a thousand pounds, | determined once more to farm on a larger 
scale, and expressed my wish to the Right Honourable Lord Montague, 
head trustee on his nephew's domains. His lordship readily offered me 
the farm of Mount Benger, which adjoined my own. At first I determined 
not to accept of it, as it had ruined two well qualified farmers in the pre- 
ceding six years; but was persuaded at last by some neighbours, in oppo- 
sition to my own judgment, to accept of it, on the plea that the farmers on 
the Buccleugh estate were never suffered to be great losers, and that at all 
events, if | could not make the rent, I could write for it. So accordingly 
| took a lease of the farm for nine years. 

‘1 called in my debts, which were all readily paid, and amounted to 
within a few pounds of one thousand; but at that period the sum was 
quite in inadequate, the prices of ewes bordering on thirty shillings per 
head. ‘The farm required stocking to the amount of one thousand sheep, 
twenty cows, five horses, farming utensils of all sorts, crop, manure, and, 
moreover, draining, fencing, and building, so that I soon found I had not 
half enough of money ; and though I realized by writing, in the course of 
the next two years, seven hundred and fifty pounds, besides smaller sums 
paid in cash, yet I got into difficulties at the very first, out of which I 
could never redeem myself till the end of the lease, at which time live 
stock of all kinds having declined one half in value, the speculation left 
ine once more without a sixpence in the world—and at the age of sixty it 
is fully late enough to begin it anew. 

‘ It will be consolatory, however, to my friends to be assured, that none 
of these reverses ever preyed in the smallest degree on my spirits. As long 
as | did all for the best, and was conscious that no man could ever accuse 
we of dishonesty, I laughed at the futility of my own calculations, and let 
ny earnings go as they came, amid contentment and happiness, determined 


to make more money as soon as possible, although it should go the same 
way. —vol, i. pp. xciv—xcvil. 


Among these reminiscences we find two or three anecdotes of 
eminent literary men, which we shall transcribe for the reader’s 
amusement. 

Sir Walter Scott. 


‘I remember his riding upon a terribly high-spirited horse which had 
the perilous fancy of leaping every drain, rivulet, and ditch that came in 
our way; the consequence was that he was everlastingly bogging himself, 
while sometimes the rider kept his seat despite of the animal's plunging, 
and at other times he was obliged to extricate himself the best way he 
could. In coming through a place called the Milsey Bog, I said to him, 
‘“ Mr. Scott, that is the maddest deil of a beast I ever saw. Can ye no 


gar him tak a wee mair time? He's just out o’ ae lair intil another wi’ 
ve,” 
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«« Ay,” said he, “he and I have been very often these two days past 
like the Pechs ; we could stand straight up and tie our shoe-latchets.” | 
did not understand the joke, nor do I yet, but I think these were his words. 

‘ We visited the old castles of Thirlestane and Tushilaw, and dined and 
spent the afternoon and the night with Mr. Brydon of Crosslee. Sir 
Walter was all the while in the highest good humour, and seemed to enjoy 
the range of mountain solitude which we traversed exceedingly. Indeed | 
never saw him otherwise in the fields. On the rugged mountains—or even 
toiling in Tweed to the waist, | have seen his glee not only surpass his own 
but that of all other men. His memory, or perhaps I should say his re- 
collection, surpasses that of all men whom I ever knew. I saw a pleasant 
instance of it recorded lately regarding Campbell’s ** Pleasures of Hope ;” 
but | think I can relate a more extraordinary one. 

‘ He and Skene of Rubislaw, and I were out one night, about midnight, 
leistering kippers in Tweed, and, on going to kindle a light at the Elibank 
March, we found to our inexpressible grief that our coal had gone out. To 
think of giving up our sport was out of the question, so we had no other 
shift save to send Rob Fletcher home all the way through the darkness, the 
dis'ance of two miles, for another fiery peat. 

‘ While Fletcher was absent we three sat down on a piece of beautiful 
greensward on the brink of the river, and Scott desired me to sing him my 
ballad of “* Gilmanscleuch.”’ Now be it remembered, that this ballad had 
never been either printed or penned. | had merely composed by rote, and, 
on finishing it, three years before, I had sung it once over to Sir Walter. I 
began it at his request; but at the eigth or ninth verse, I stuck in it, and 
could not get on with another line; on which he began it a second time, 
and recited it every word from beginning to end. It being a very long 
ballad, consisting of eighty-eight stanzas, | testified my astonishment. He 
said that he had lately been on a pleasure party on the Forth, and that to 
amuse the company, he had recited both that ballad and one of Southey’s, 
(“ The Abbot of Aberbrothock,”) both of which ballads he had heard once 
from their respective authors, and he believed he had recited them both 
without misplacing a word. 

* Rob Fletcher came at last, and old Laidlaw of the Peel with him, and 
into the foaming river we plunged in our frai! bark, with a fine blazing 
light. In a few minutes we came into Gliddy’s Weal, the deepest pool in 
Tweed, when we perceived that our boat gave evident signs of sinking. 
When Scott saw the terror that Peel was in, he laughed till the tears 
blinded his eyes. Always the more mischief the better sport for him! 
“* For God’s sake push her to the side!” roared Peel. ‘* Oh she goes 
fine !" said Scott; ‘* An’ gin the boat were bottomless, and seven miles to 
row ;” and by the time he had well got out ihe words, down she went to 
the bottom, plunging us all into Tweed over head and ears. It was no 
sport to me at all; but that was a glorious night for Sir Walter, and the 
next day was no worse.” 

‘I remember leaving Altrive Lake once with him, accompanied by my 
dear friend, William Laidlaw, and Sir Adam Ferguson, to visit the tre- 
mendous solitudes of the Grey Mare’s Tail and Loch Skene. I conducted 
them through that wild region by a path which, if not rode by Clavers, 
was I dare say never rode by another gentleman. Sir Adam rode inadver- 
tently into a gulf, and got a sad fright, but Sir Walter in the very worst 
paths never dismounted, save at Loch Skene to take some dinner. We 
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went to Moffatt that night, where we met with some of his family, and such 
a day and night of glee I never witnessed. Our very perils were matter 
to him of infinite merriment; and then there was a short-tempered boot- 
boy at the inn, who wanted to pick a quarrel with him, at which he laughed 
till the water ran over his cheeks. 

‘] was disappointed in never seeing some incident in his subsequent 
works, laid in a scene resembling the rugged solitude around Loch Skene, 
for | never saw him survey any with so much attention. A single serious 
look ata scene generally filled his mind with it, and he seldom col another; 
but here he took the names of all the hills, their altitudes and relative 
situations with regard to one another, and made me repeat them several 
times. It may occur in some of his works which I have not seen, and | think 
it will, for he has rarely ever been known to interest himself either in a scene 
or acharacter, which did not appear afterwards in all its most striking pe- 
culiarities, 

‘There are not above five persons in the world who I think know Sir 
Walter better, or understand his character better than 1 do; and if I out- 
live him, which is likely, as I am five months and ten days younger, I shall 
draw a mental portrait of him, the likeness of which to the original shall 
not be disputed. In the mean time this is only a reminiscence in my own 
lines of an illustrious friend among the mountains. 

‘ The enthusiasm with which he recited and spoke of our ancient ballads 
during that first tour of his through the forest, inspired me with a determi- 
vation immediately to begin and imitate them, which I did, and soon grew 
tulerably good at it. 1 dedicated ‘* the Mountain Bard” to him :— 


Bless’d be his generous heart for aye, 

He told me where the relic lay, 

Pointed my way with ready will, 

Afar on Ettrick’s wildest trill; 

Watch’d my first notes with curious eye, 

And wonder’d at my minstrelsy : 

He little ween’d a parent’s tongue 

Such strains had o’er my cradle sung.’ 

—vol. i. pp. Cxvi.—exxi. 

Southey. 


‘ My first interview with Mr. Southey was at the Queen’s Head-inn, in 
Keswick, when I had arrived, wearied, one evening, on my way to West- 
moreland; and not liking to intrude on his family circle that evening, I 
sent a note up to Greta Hill, requesting him to come down and see me, 
and drink one half mutchkin along with me. He came on the instant, 
and stayed with me about an hour'and a half. But I was a grieved as well 
as an astonished man, when I found that he refused all participation in 
my beverage of rum punch. For a poet to refuse his glass was to me a 
phenomenon ; and I confess I doubted, in my own mind, and doubt to 
this day, if perfect sobriety and transcendent poetical genius can exist 
tozether. In Scotland, I am sure they cannot. With regard to the 
English, I shall leave them to settle that among themselves, as they have 
little that is worth drinking. 

‘ Before we had been ten minutes together, my heart was knit to Southey, 
and every hour thereafter my esteem for him increased. I breakfasted with 
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him next morning, and remained with him all that day and the next; and 
the weather being fine, we spent the time in rambling on the hills and 
sailing on the lake; and all the time he manifested a delightful flow of 
spirits, as well as a kind sincerity of manner, repeating convivial poems 
and ballads, and always between hands breaking jokes on his nephew, 
young Coleridge, in whom he seemed to take great delight. He gave me, 
with the utmost readiness, a poem and ballad of his own, for a work which 
I then projected. 1 objected to his going with Coleridge and me, for fear 
of his encroaching on his literary labours ; and as I had previously resided 
a month at Keswick, I knew every scene almost in Cumberland; but he 
said he was an early riser, and never suffered any task to interfere with his 
social enjoyments and recreations ; and along with us he went both days. 

‘ Southey certainly is as elegant a writer as any in the kingdom. But 
those who would love Southey as well as admire him, must see him as | 
did, in the bosom, not only of one lovely family, but of three, all attached 
to him as a father, and all elegantly maintained and educated, it is generally 
said, by his indefatigable pen. The whole of Southey’s conversation and 
economy, both at home and afield, left an impression of veneration on my 
mind, which no future contingency shall ever either extinguish or injure. 
Both his figure and countenance are imposing, and deep thought is strongly 
marked in his dark eye; but there is a defect in his eye-lids, for these he 
has no power of raising; so that, when he looks up, he turns up his face, 
being unable to raise his eyes; and when he looks towards the top of one 
of his romantic mountains, one would think he was looking at the zenith. 
This peculiarity is what will most strike every stranger in the appearance of 
the accomplished laureate. He does not at all see well at a distance, 
which made me several times disposed to get into a passion with him, 
because he did not admire the scenes which I was pointing out. We have 
only exchanged a few casual letters since that period, and I have never 
seen this great and good man again.” —vol. i. pp. cxxi—cxxiv. 


Wordsworth. 


‘| have forgotten what year it was, but it was in the summer that the 
** Excursion” was first published, when Mr. James Wilson came to me, 
one day, in Edinburgh, and asked me to come to his mother’s house in 
Queen Street to dinner, and meet Mr. Wordsworth and his lady. | said 
I should be glad to meet any friend of bis kind and venerated mother’s at 
any time, and should certainly come; but not having the least conception 
that the great poet of the Lakes was in Edinburgh, and James having 
called him Mr. Wordsworth, I took it for the celebrated horse-dealer of 
the same name, and entertained some shrewd misgivings how he should 
chance to be a guest in a house where only the first people in Edinburgh 
were wont to be invited. 

** You will like him very much,” said James; “ for although he proses 
a little he is exceedingly intelligent.” 

‘I dare say he is,” returned I; “ at all events he is allowed to bea 
good judge of horse-flesh.” The Entomologist liked the joke well, and 
carried it on for some time; and I found in my tour southward with the 
celebrated poet, that several gentlemen fell into the same error, expressing 
themselves as ata loss why I should be travelling the country with a 
horse-couper. He was clothed in a grey russet jacket and pantaloons, be 
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it remembered, and wore a broad-brimmed beaver hat; so that to strangers 
he doubtless had a very original appearance. . 

‘When I finally learnt from James that it was the Poet of the Lakes 
whom | was to meet, | was overjoyed, for I admired many of his pieces 
exceedingly, though I had not then seen his ponderous “ Excursion.” I 
listened to him that night as to a superior being, far exalted above the 
common walks of life. His sentiments seemed just, and his language, 
though perhaps a little pompous, was pure, sentient, and expressive. We 
called on several noblemen and gentlemen in company; and all the while 
he was in Scotland I loved him better and better. Old Dr. Robert An- 
derson travelled along with us as far as the sources of the Yarrow, and it 
was delightful to see the deference which Wordsworth paid to that vene- 
rable man. We went into my father’s cot, and partook of some homely 
refreshment, visited St. Mary’s lake, which that day was calm and pure as 
any mirror; and Mrs. Wordsworth in particular testified great delight with 
the whole scene. In tracing the windings of the pastoral Yarrow from its 
source to its confluence with the sister stream, the poet was in great good- 
humour, detightful, and most eloquent. Indeed it was impossible to see 
Yarrow to greater advantage ; and yet it failed of the anticipated inspira- 
tion; for * Yarrow Visited” is not so sweet and ingenious a poem as 
‘Yarrow Unvisited,” so much is hope superior to enjoyment. 

‘ From Selkirk we were obliged to take different routes, as Wordsworth 
had business in Teviotdale, and I in Eskdale; and, at last, I landed at 
Ryedale Mount, his delightful dwelling, aday and a night before him and 
his lady. I found his sister there, however, a pure, ingenuous child of 
nature; kind, benevolent, and greatly attached to her brother. Her con- 
versation was a true mental treat; and we spent the time with the children 
delightfully till the poet’s arrival, 

‘| dined with him, and called on him several times afterwards, and cer- 
tainly never met with anything but the most genuine kindness ; therefore 
people have wondered why I should have indulged in caricaturing his style 
in the ** Poetic Mirror.” I have often regretted that myself; but it was 
merely a piece of ill-nature at an affront which I conceived had been put on 
me. It was the triumphal arch scene. This anecdote has been told and told 
again, but never truly; and was likewise brought forward in the “ Noctes 
Ambrosian,” as a joke; but it was no joke; and the plain, simple truth 
of the matter was thus :— 

‘It chanced one night, when I was there, that there was a resplendent 
arch across the zenith, from the one horizon to the other, of something like 
the aurora borealis, but much brighter. It was a scene that is well remem- 
bered, for it struck the country with admiration, as such a phenomenon 
had never before been witnessed in such perfection ; and, as far as I could 
learn, it had been more brilliant over the mountains and pure waters of 
Westmoreland than any where else. Well, when word came into the room 
of the splendid meteor, we all went out to view it; and on the beautiful 
platform at Mount Ryedale we were all walking in twos and threes, arm- 
in-arm, talking of the phenomenon, and admiring it. Now be it remem- 
bered, that Wordsworth, Professor Wilson, Lloyd, De Quincey, and 
myself were present, besides several other literary gentlemen whose names 
I am not certain that I remember aright. Miss Wordsworth’s arm was 


in mine, and she was expsessing some fears that the splendid stranger 
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might prove ominous, when I, by ill luck, blundered out the following 
remark, thinking that | was saying a good thing: “ Hout, me’m! it is 
neither mair nor less than joost a treeumphal airch, raised in honour of 
the meeting of the poets.” 

‘« That’s not amiss. Eh? Eh ?—that’s very good,” said the Professor, 
laughing. But Wordsworth, who had De Quincey’s arm, gave a grunt, 
and turned on his heel, and leading the little opium-chewer aside, he ad- 
dressed him in these disdainful and venomous words :—*‘‘ Poets? Poets? 
What does the fellow mean? Where are they?” 

‘ Who could forgive this? For my part I never can, and never will! | 
admire Wordsworth, as who does not, whatever they may pretend? bat 
for that short sentence I have a lingering ill-will at him which I cannot get 
rid of. It is surely presumption in any man to circumscribe all human 
excellence within the narrow sphere of his own capacity. The ‘‘ Where 
are they?” was too bad! I have always some hopes that De Quincey was 
leeing, for I did not myself hear Wordsworth utter the words. 

‘T have only a single remark to make on the poetry of Wordsworth, 
and I do it because I never saw the remark made before. It relates to the 
richness of his works for quotations. For these are a mine that is altogether 
inexhaustible. ‘There is nothing in nature that you may not get a quota- 
tion out of Wordsworth to suit, and a quotation too that breathes the very 
soul of poetry. There are only three books in the world that are worth the 
opening in search of mottoes and quotetions, and all three of them are 
alike rich. These are the Old Testament, Shakespeare, and the poetical 
works of Wordsworth; and, strange to say, the “‘ Excursion” abounds most 
in them.’—vol., i. pp. cxxiv.—cxxx. 


Lockhart. 


‘When it is considered what literary celebrity Lockhart has gained so 
early in life, and how warm and disinterested a friend he has been to me, 
it argues but little for my sagacity, that | scarcely recollect any thing of 
our first encounters. He was a mischievous Oxford puppy, for whom | 
was terrified, dancing after the young ladies, and drawing caricatures of 
every one who came in contact with him. But then 1 found him con- 
stantly in company with all the better rank of people with whom [ asso- 
ciated, and consequently it was impossible for me not to meet. with him. 
I dreaded his eye terribly ; and it was not without reason, for he was very 
fond of playing tricks on me, but always in such a way that it was impos- 
sible to lose temper with him. I never parted company with him, that my 
judgment was not entirely jumbled with regard to characters, books, and 
literary articles of every description. Even his household economy seemed 
clouded in mystery, and if I got any explanation, it was sure not to be the 
right thing. It may be guessed how astonished I was one day, on per- 
ceiving six black servants waiting at his table upon six white gentlemen! 
Such a train of Blackamoors being beyond my comprehension, I asked 
for an explanation, but got none, save that he found them very useful and 
obliging poor fellows, and that they did not look for much wages, beyond 
a mouthful of meat. 

‘A young lady hearing me afterwards making a fuss about such a phe- 
nomenon, and swearing that the Blackamoors would ‘break my young 
friend, she assured me that Mr. Lockhart had only one black servant, but 
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that when the master gave a dinner to his friends, the servant, knowing 
there would be enough, and to spare, for all, invited his friends also. 
Lockhart always kept a good table, and a capital stock of liquor, especially 
Jamaica rum, and by degrees I grew not so frightened to visit him. 

‘After Wilson and he, and Sym and I, had resolved on supporting 
Blackwood, it occasioned us to be oftener together; but Lockhart con- 
trived to keep my mind in the utmost perplexity for years, on all things 
that related to that magazine. Being often curious to know, when the tre- 
mendous articles appeared, who were the authors, and being sure I could 
draw nothing out of either Wilson or Sym, I always repaired to Lockhart 
to ask him, awaiting his reply with fixed eyes, and a beating heart. Then 
with his cigar in his mouth, his one leg flung carelessly over the other, 
and without the symptom of a smile on his face, or one twinkle of 
mischief in his dark grey eye, he would father the articles on his brother, 
Captain Lockhart, or Peter Robertson, or Sheriff Cay, or James Wilson, 
or that queer fat body, Dr. Scott; and sometimes on James and John 
Ballantyne, and Sam Anderson, and poor Baxter. Then away I flew 
with the wonderful news to my other associates ; and if any remained 
incredulous, I swore the facts down through them; so that before I left 
Edinburgh | was accounted the greatest liar that was in it, except one. 
I remember once, at a festival of the Dilletanti Society, that Lockhart was 
sitting next me, and charming my ear with some story of authorship, I 
have forgot what it was, but think it was about somebody reviewing his 
own book. On which I said, the incident was such a capital one, that | 
would give a crown bowl of punch to ascertain if it were true. 

‘« What? said Bridges, “did any body ever hear the like of that? I 
hope you are not suspecting your young friend of telling you a false- 
hood ?” 

** Haud your tongue, Davie, for ye ken naething about it,” said I. 
“Could ye believe it, man, that that callant never tould me the truth a’ his 
days but aince, an’ that was merely by chance, and without the least 
intention on his part ?” These blunt accusations diverted Lockhart greatly, 
and only encouraged him to farther tricks. 

‘I soon found out that the coterie of my literary associates had made it 
up to act on O’Doherty’s principle, never to deny a thing that they had 
not written, and never to acknowledge one that they had. On which | 
determined that in future I would sign my name or designation to every 
thing I published, that ] might be answerable to the world only for my own 
offences. But as soon as the rascals perceived this, they signed my name 
as fast as I did. They then contrived the incomparable “ Noctes Ambro- 
sianee,” for the sole purpose of putting all the sentiments into the shep- 
herd’s mouth, which they durst not avowedly say themselves, and those 
too often applying to my best friends. The generality of mankind have 
always used me ill till I came to London. 

‘ The thing that most endeared Lockhart to me at that early period was 
some humourous poetry, which he published anonymously in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and which I still regard as the best of the same descrip- 
tion in the kingdom. He at length married, on the same day with myself, 
into the house of my great friend and patron, and thenceforward I regarded 
him as belonging to the same family with me, I a step-son, and he a legi- 
timate young brother.’—vol. i. pp. exxxix—enli, 
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his sixtieth year, is prefixed to the volume, which is also illustrated 
by one of Cruikshank’s humorous sketches. It is moreover ve 
elegantly printed, and bound in a neat cover lettered in gold at the 
back, and sells at the same price as the “ Life of Lord Byron.” 





Art. V.-—England and France ; or a Cure for the Ministerial Gallo- 
mania. 8vo, pp. 286. London: Murray. 1832. 


Ir any proof were wanted of the selfish, illiberal, and mis- 
chievous tendency of Tory principles, we should have found an 
abundance of it in the volume now before us. There is scarcel 
any thing base in the conduct of any European government, whieh 
the author of these pages does not endeavour to defend. He 
approves so highly of the famous ordinances which hurled Charles 
X. from the throne of France, that he gives us in his small pub- 
lication two copies of them, one in French the other in English. 
He of course desires to see the Bourbons restored to that throne. 
He takes Don Miguel by the right hand, as the most legitimate, 
the most excellent, and the most beloved of kings. The ruler of 
Holland, that bigotted and calculating Dutchman, who was des- 
tined by nature for a pedlar, though raised by accident to a throne, 
is the very god of this writer’s idolatry. Returning home from the 
continent, after an absence of two years, he finds here nothing but 
revolution and the impending ruin of every thing that was valuable 
in our constitution. He has come surcharged with bile against 
every thing of a popular character, and especially against the new 
state of things in France, and the great object of his work is to 
show the impolicy of any kind of treaty, convention, or compact, 
which should change into mutual friendship, or even restrain the 
natural hatred that for centuries has existed between that country 
and England! He manifestly hopes that in seeking to attain this 
object, he may be able, aside as it were, to assist the cause of the 
conservatives here, as the anti-reformers call themselves ; but the 
flag which he has unfurled, and under which he seems to think he 
may gather an imposing number of the people, has written upon it 
in letters of blood, ‘ War—eternal war with France!” 

We trust that Christianity and knowledge have made sufficient 
a gow among the people of England, to induce them to treat 
with the most perfect indifference, this wicked appeal which has 
just been made to their worst passions. Is it possible that any 
man who has not sacrificed his mind to the exaggerated and 
unnatural views of a bad political party, can seriously accept for 
the rule of his conduct a proposition which declares, that ‘‘ England 
and France have been enemies for many centuries, and therefore 
they never can be, and, if they could, they never ought to be, 
friends?” But this is the proposition which the author of this 
work advocates with all the power of his abilities—and they are 
not inconsiderable, ‘This is the political maxim in which he thinks 
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all wisdom is embodied. He does not disguise it in diplomatic 
phraseology, or attempt to soften it by any arts of style. He lays 
it down in just so many words, and openly calls upon the country 
to adopt it, and for ever to abide by it. 

‘An hereditary enmity between two nations! It is a barbarous 
idea, it is cruel, it is anti-Christian. No doubt—but is it true ? 
That is the only consideration of the statesman.’ This is language 
worthyof Machiavel. If statesmen were indeed always to look exclu- 
sively at nations as they are, and never attempt to eradicate false 
ideas and unqualified vices from the principles of action by which 
great communities are influenced, it were much better that the 
whole race of such meddlers should be swept from the earth. They 
would be among the worst enemies of mankind. What! are we 
never to arrive at a degree of civilization which shall teach us, that 
nations may rival each other in the arts of peace, be equally rich, 
equally skilled in the sciences and pursuits which dignify and 
embellish life, without wasting their blood, and treasure, and hap- 
piness in savage contests for supremacy ? 

It may be true enough that many of the leading men of France 
desire at this moment, as much as Louis XIV. or Napoleon himself 
did, to see their country the monopolist of all commerce, the ruler 
of India, the mistress of our colonies, and queen of the ocean. It 
is perfectly natural that they should wish, as all good patriots must 
wish, to see their country the first in the scale of empire. But if 
they reflect at all, as we presume they do, upon the probabilities of 
things, they must be convinced that such hopes are mere phantoms 
of the imagination, and that a new contest undertaken for the 
purpose of giving them reality, would be not merely useless, but 
ruinous to the prosperity and liberty of France. At least, if they 
do not entertain these reflections, it becomes us to make them, and 
it is with us a positive duty to act upon them to the very last 
moment. If there be a bad spirit in France, with reference to 
this country, it is for us to avail ourselves of all the means within 
our reach to subdue it by the tender of our friendship, by the 
expression of our desire to cultivate a good understanding with her, 
and not by fresh enmity and opposition to her legitimate aspira- 
tions, to irritate that evil disposition and madden it into frenzy. 
Upon us devolves the duty of the stronger—generosity, patience, 
love of peace: our example has an extensive effect upon the world 
at large, and sure we are, that they are no lovers of peace, no 
friends to liberty, no contributors to the welfare of mankind, who 
would throw any obstacles in the way of that intimate alliance, 
which Lord Grey and Prince Talleyrand are understood to be 
engaged in bringing about between the two countries. 

The present era is one of great change, for which it will be 
distinguished in history as much as the age which witnessed the 
revival of letters. It will, we have every reason to hope, be an era 
of amelioration, as well as of change. All decided alterations 
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that in the social or political existence of nations have yet 
taken place, have been for the better. It is the tendency of 
mankind, by their accumulation of the results of knowledge, 
which form experience, to go on perpetually improving. We 
may not all see at the moment, the good consequences that are 
necessarily to arise out of the periodical conflicts, which are carried 
on between those who look for improvements and those who think 
that none are required. Such conflicts never occur by chance; 
they cannot arise, or, if they do, they cannot be long maintained, 
unless there be an indispensable necessity for them. Their appear- 
“ance is a symptom that, from whatever cause, the depression of the 
higher, or the elevation of the lower, orders, the equilibrium of the 
community has been disturbed, and restored it must be, according 
to a standard taken from the new circumstances, from whatever 
quarter the alteration may meet with resistance. 

And among the great changes to which we look forward, as the 
offspring of the present state of fermentation in which all Europe may 
be said to be involved, we dwell upon none, except our domestic 
reforms, with greater complacency than the prospect now before 
us, of the cessation of that. ancient enmity between France and 
England, which this narrow-minded writer desires to perpetuate. 
[t would, assuredly, be a noble termination to the multiplied labours 
of Prince Talleyrand’s protracted life, if he can succeed in inducing, 
not his government only, but his countrymen, to enter with sincerity 
and zeal into a league of inviolable friendship with the people of 
this kingdom. It would be a spectacle worthy of that regenerated 
age of which we hope to witness the commencement at no dis- 
tant period, to behold two such nations as these, both equally 
renowned in war, lay down their arms and proclaim centuries of 
peace to the world. Of this at all events we are certain, that it is 
the duty of all good men to use whatever share of influence they 
can command in public or in private, to bring about a consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished ; and that the principles of a contrary 
tendency, so abundantly disclosed in this production, deserve to be 
stigmatized as equally hostile to the laws of morality, and to the 
real interests of the two most important nations upon earth. 

Having from the very outset openly announced his principles, 
the author does not hesitate to insinuate a reproach against the 
Duke of Wellington, for having without delay recognized the 
throne of Louis-Philippe. That act he calls an error, which saved 
us from a renewal of the tremendous war of 1793. He theu in- 
dulges himself in a repetition of the foolish calumny, that the late 
revolution in France was the work of the Duke of Orleans ; and he 
insists, sage statesman! that because this was the fact, the Duke 
of Wellington ought to have known it, and ought, if he had known 
it, to have refused to recognize the new king! Supposing for a 
moment that the revolution was brought about in the manner here 
represented, yet having been so far successful, was it in the power 
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of a British minister to arrest its further progress with or without 
voing to war? We leave the author to answer this question : but 
before he does answer it, we request him to turn over a few pages 
of the history of the revolution of 1789, which we fear he hus read 
to very little advantage. 

It must be admitted, that the several ministries which have 
managed the affairs of France since July, 1830, have committed 
great mistakes. We are not their advocates, nor do we desire to 
see their errors palliated. We hope that those errors will teach 
them to proceed with more caution. But it would be ungenerous 
to deny that they have had poe difficulties to contend with. 
There is no doubt that much of that spirit of domination which 
raised Napoleon to the throne, and kept him there until he over- 
threw his own splendid creations, still prevails very extensively in 
France; and that the theatrical movements of armies to Belgium 
and Ancona have been so many compliances with that unhappy 
disposition. We ail remember how very near they were to the 
despatch of a similar expedition to Warsaw, which, if it had taken 
place, would certainly have involved Europe in war. Unquestion- 
ably these are very awkward facts, and it is easy for a political 
pamphleteer to turn them to the discredit of the present British 
cabinet. But no evil has come out of them yet, and this we impute 
to the consummate ability which presides in the ae of the 
two countries. We believe they perfectly well understand each 
other, that they are both resolved on peace, but that they appre- 
hend it to be necessary to humour the discontented men of France 
a little, until the new throne, or presidency, whatever it is to be, 
shall be more firmly established. Allowance must be made for 
these difficulties, if we be really anxious for peace. 

This writer tells us, that there is no chance of a commercial 
treaty between the two countries, and he mentions as a reason for 
his assertion, that the French government refused to allow any 
modification on the article of iron, though we could supply it to the 
French much cheaper than they can produce it themselves. And 
what was, according to this authority, the true cause of the re- 
fusal? The greater part of the ministers, with the king at their 
head, are all proprietors of wood, and wood is used in the shape of 
charcoal in the smelting of iron! Assuming this unworthy self- 
ishness to be the true motive, does not the English reader see that 
it is founded in mere ignorance? If the French could have British 
iron for half the price which they pay for their own, is it not pro- 
bable that they would use double or treble the quantity which they 
now use; and that as iron cannot be applied to any purpose with- 
out the assistance of fire, the consumption of charcoal would be in- 
creased, instead of being lessened, by the introduction of the Eng- 
lish material? It is impossible that such ignorance, or rather such 
miscalculation, which is every where the worst enemy that the free 
trade system has to struggle with, can much longer prevail in so 
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enlightened a country. And if we cannot get our iron at present 
admitted on reasonable terms into France, this should not, and we 
dare say will not, prevent the negotiation for a commercial treaty 
from proceeding. ; 

Besides the clash of manufacturing interests, there is, if we are 
to believe this writer, another active source of hostility against 
England among the French, and that is religion. ‘ France is still a 
Catholic country,’ he says, ‘ and though very little religion, if any, 
is to be found in Paris, it exists in great strength throughout the 
provinces, and might easily be converted into a principle of action,’ 
Agains: whom? Not against England, at all events, for he would 
be a most benighted statesman who would reckon on the people of 
this country accepting the challenge to war from France, or any 
other nation, upon the ground of religion. The French may, if 
they please, be ready to fight for their religion, but if they stay at 
peace until we trouble them on that subject, certes they are ina 
fair way to let their swords rust in their scabbards. 

It is ludicrous to observe the contemptible pegs upon which this 
author hangs a long piece of declamation, which we suppose he 
intends for argument. 

‘ I will notice,’ quoth he, ‘ one instance of its (the government’s) pre- 
posterous folly. A Dr. Bowring, I believe, a member of one of the learned 
professions- law or physic—(which, if true, vastly enhances the absurdity) 
was sent by the greatest commercial nation of the world to Paris, to learn 
to keep the public accounts. Paris, that used to teach us fashions and 
dancing, and, latterly, revolutions and massacres, is now solicited to 
instruct the nation of shopkeepers in the art of book-keeping! Is there, 
in the records of human folly, any thing more supremely ludicrous ? 
What a compliment to British merchants! Matchless Whiggery! What 
if our Whitehall, with its Prices, and Aucklands, and Poulett Thompsons, 
was, as I indeed believe it was, ignorant of book-keeping, was there no 
such place in the world as Broad-street, that we must send an agent, and 
that agent a learned Doctor, at the public expense, to the Rue de Rivoli 
to learn how to post a ledger ?’—pp. 37,.38. 

Poor Dr. Bowring, after all his efforts in order to win notoriety, 
is, it seems, as yet but little known, otherwise this writer might 
have easily found that the gentleman is neither a physician nor a 
lawyer, nor a member of any of the learned professions: that the 
diploma from which he takes his title was given him by some foreign 
university on account of his skill in languages, and that the said 
Dr. was, and for ought we know still is, a merchant, who occasionally 
devotes his leisure to literature. Whether he was the fittest person 
in the world to be sent to Paris upon such a mission, we shall not 
take it upon ourselves to say; but it is allowed upon all hands that 
he executed it in a satisfactory manner. The point of the epigram 
is therefore lost, and a great many notes of interrogation and of 
admiration are completely thrown away. 

The author would seem to have been under a past regime, one 
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of the diplomatic agents who are appended to most of our foreigu 
embassies, and in that capacity to have picked up a good deal of 
what he believes to be good information. I[t appears to us to be 
of rather a mixed nature, and with a little truth to combine a great 
mass of exaggeration, to use a gentle TOF We believe that we 
may count among the latter portion of his matter, the story about 
the French government having been employed in exciting a new 
Persian war against Russia, and of intriguing with the he of 
Egypt to send an army of Arabs against India! He advises by 
all means that a diplomatic agent should be sent to Egypt. Would 
he go? 

The author dwells much upon the little importance which English- 
men in general ascribe to their foreign policy. Having assumed 
this to be the fact, which however would seem to be the very 
reverse of the truth, if we consider the eagerness with which foreign 
intelligence is looked for in this country, he deplores the scantiness 
of the information which our foreign department obtains fro:n its 
various servants abroad. We suppose he thinks that his peculiar 
tact and felicity in gaining information would fit him for such an 
oflice ; but lest the reader should think so too, we shall give bim a 
specimen. He tells us that he has ascertained for a fact, not to be 
disputed, that Ferdinand of Spain is a liberal / 

We have already said that he defends the policy of Polignac’s 
famous ordinances. He selects as the text for a long chapter the 
very article of the late charter upon which that ill-started minister 
founded those unhappy documents, and contends not only that they 
were sanctioned by the Charter, but required by the duties which 
Charles X. owed to his country! He maintains that the ministers 
had, long before they signed the ordonnances, proofs in their hands 
of an extensive conspiracy organized against the throne. If they 
had, might they not have suspected that it was because the monarch 
persevered, against the unanimous voice of France, in retaining 
Polignac and his colleagues—men known to be hostile to liberty— 
in power! Charles was warned upon this subject repeatedly, but 
he still kept on in his violent course, and by so doing was in fact 
the first aggressor against the rights of the people. Let us hear 


. . 5 
the author upon this part of his theme. 


‘ Twice had the king yielded to this opposition. In one instance he had 
given up the most successful minister of the restoration ; in the other, he 
had appointed a minister whom the chamber received with acclamations. 
This very minister the chamber had deserted; and now, when the king 
in despair returned to his first system, they arrogantly placed their veto 
upon a third, without even condescending to permit him to explain his 
intentions and develope his policy. 

‘In politics, and, indeed, wherever, human passions operate, violence 
always reacts—a blow produces and justifies a blow ; the chamber struck 
illegally and uncunstitutionally at the king—it was in human nature, even 
not in the Charter, that the king should strike at the chamber; but 
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strictly speaking, they who give the first offence are morally and legally 
ae for all the consequences. Would it were so in politics ! 

‘ From the moment of the formation of the Polignac administration, no 
means were neglected to stimulate the activity of the factious, to alarm the 
fears, and excite the passions of the ignorant. Every where they com. 
bined to refuse the taxes, every where they stirred up and agitated the 
populace, and even persuaded a nation that their government were a band 
of incendiaries, ravaging their finest provinces. Oh! those precious fires 
in Normandy, and their choice imitations on the neighbouring shores of 
England! Blind or-infatuated must they be, who do not see that all these 
fires were lighted by the same brand. The police of the French govern. 
ment was never more active than in its attempts to arrest this scourge, and 
to detect its origin. I was well acquainted with the anxiety of the ministers 
in their private circles, and the deep alarm of the sovereign himself. The 
guards even were sent into Normandy, under the command of General 
Latour Fossac, a man distinguished by his manly loyalty, his stern justice, 
and his distinguished courage, talents, and firmness. Each day the press 
teemed with dark insinuations against mysterious malefactors; yet why, 
since the occurrence of the three glorious days, has that press been silent? 
Where now are the insinuations on that important subject against the 
Congregation, as the Liberals affected to style the Jesuits, and, under that 
odious name, whatever remains of religion in France? And why have the 
persons arrested by the royalist administration on suspicion, never been 
prosecuted by the revolutionary government? The day will come, how- 
ever, when the guilty, whatever may be their party, will be discovered. In 
the mean time, for the sake of sacred justice, let us hope, that on the day 
of trial, even a cross of July will not be permitted to be pleaded as an 
exemption from penal retribution. 

‘ But while we are enumerating the infamous devices of the revolutionary 
intriguers, to excile a prejudice against the Polignac ministry, never let us 
forget, that the most active weapon of our present allies, was the prince’s 
supposed connection with England. The prince in two instances had 
allied himself with our countrywomen; he avowed his admiration of our 
state of society, or inviolable order, and our practical freedom. “ He 
speaks English in council,” was the veracious on dit of -all the oracles of 
the cafés : yet the prince was, in truth, a good, I had almost said too 
good a Frenchman. Aigiers and Belgium are monuments of the un- 
changeable genius of the French policy under all administrations; and 
M. Mauguin, one of the commissioners of enquiry previous to the trial of 
the ministers, after concluding his examinations as to the foreign policy of 
the illustrious prisoner, thus, we are credibly informed, addressed “ the 
instrument of Wellington :”’— 

‘« Monsieur, nous avous vd avec plaisir que vous avez dirigé nos affaires 
a l’exterieur avec fermeté, loyaute, et d’une maniere toute francaise.” ’ 

‘ This was the declaration of the leader of the mouvement in the highest 
moment of political excitement. And I can take upon myself to add, that 
so great was the anxiety of the French cabinet to avoid the imputation of 
being in any degree directed by the English—the intercourse between the 
governments was, under Polignac, much less cordial and intimate than it 
had previously been. I am satisfied that the prince pushed this weak- 
ness to an almost culpable exteut; and that the British ministry were at 
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the moment of the explosion of July, in as entire ignorance of the diffi- 
culties and projects of the French cabinet, as the British public in general. 

‘ Abundant proofs are before us, and others are every day arising, that 
the insurrection of July was organized before the appearance or signature 
of the ordonnances ; before even the necessity of any such measure was 
discussed. No well informed man of any party now affects to deny this, 
or any longer to ridicule those who then expressed their apprehension of 
an approaching convulsion. Indeed, it is now, as I have already said, the 
fashion among the successful party on all occasions to celebrate the 
revolution as the result of an old premeditated and unremitted effort to 
overthrow the Bourbons. It is now the fashion among the conspirators 
to decree public honours to those less fortunate coadjutors who, months 
before the ordonnances, were the victims of the law for offences that after 
the three days were blazoned as merits. 

‘ How then was the king to act? He had great duties to fulfil to France, 
and to Europe. It was his duty to defend his crown, to preserve peace, 
to maintain order, to guard the happiness and security of his realm and 
people from those whose unprincipled ambition and vindictive hate ren- 
dered them the implacable enemies of the Bourbons, under all systems 
and all administrations. The world always judges by success; and, of 
course, the world decides that Prince Polignac was wrong in having had 
recourse to a coup d'état. Some may doubt whether he might not have 
better waited the attack; but that is a matter of discretion of which no 
cne out of the French cabinet can be an adequate judge; but the spirit 
which prompted his resistance to movement I entirely approve. If he had 
not endeavoured to restore, by any and all means, the authority of the 
king, he would have been a traitor, and, in my opinion, the Prince de 
Polignac is to be blamed, not for his strong resolution, but for his weak 
measures. 

‘It was quite impossible for the late French goverament to proceed 
without placing some bounds to the license of the periodical press; and it 
is, and it will be, still more impossible for the present French government 
to proceed without some similar measures. There have been more prose- 
cutions of the press in one year of Louis-Philippe’s reign, than in the 
whole reign of Louis XVIII. and Charles X.; and what is still more im- 
portant, the vast majority of the accused have been acquitted! Ay! they 
must now have recourse to some even stronger measures than those con- 
templated by the former Bourbons. And, indeed, the only difference 
between Casimir Perier and Polignac is, that Perier dares to do without 
even the form of an ordonnance, what Polignac only contemplated in that 
legal shape. ‘This subject was the theme of frequent discussion in the 
cabinet of Charles X. Every day only dawned to disseminate fresh and 
more iafamous calumnies; every day public morality was insulted, religion 
outraged, royalty ridiculed, truth distorted, and even glory—the national 
idol—loaded with sarcasms and imprecations of hatred. Witness the 
Algerine expedition ; witness the sinister vows that accompanied it, and 
the patriotic prayers wafted from the press of France, and from the ex- 
change and cafés, for the annihilation of the national army, and the 
destruction of the national fleet. With what mortified indignation did 
these gentry receive the news of the conquest! What interesting and 
sentimental commiserations they lavished on the unfortunate Dey! And 
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afier all, what was the result of this conquest? Without speaking of the 
ultimate advantage which it might be to Europe, if wisely managed, jt 
procured immense and immediate benefits to France—new markets, vas, 
territory, and the glory of having avenged European civilization. Hoy 
should we have appreciated a similar success in England? And now tha 
another king and other ministers are at the head of affairs—men, one of 
whose merits was to oppose this expedition, and to dispute the principle of 
this conquest—the very same individuals, and the very same journals, have 
learnt to view the affair in quite a different aspect, and now laud the event 
with an exultation which resounds from the green hills of Barbary and 
the quays of Marseilles, to the banks of the Rhine and the shores of Calais. 
All is now changed; the ruin and the shame have disappeared : all is glo. 
rious and useful to France. We must colonize. Sly rogues! and why 
not send the rédacteur of a revolutionary journal to Algiers as governor. 
general? He would perhaps be, in the long run, as faithful, if not as 
efficient a citizen-viceroy as the Duke of Rovigo, that prudent gentle. 
man, of whom I have much to say. The whole secret is, that a certain 
kuot of intriguers were not then in power, and now they are. And France 
—and above all, young France, that has been their dupe, that has lavished 
her blood to seat them in their bureaus—will France, and will young 
France be satisfied? Is M. Cassimir Perier, with his petty prosecutions, 
breaking every printing-press that dares to oppose this protocolizing pawn- 
broker, this Richelieu of the stock-exchange,—is M. Cassimir Perier a 
lighter master than M. de Polignac? And is the doubled civil list of the 
Citizen- King a sufficient compensation for the disappointment of not being 
governed by consuls and protected by tribunes ?’—pp. 70—77. 


It would be but a waste of time to endeavour to set right the 
many perverted views which this single passage discloses. The 
credulity of the man is beyond all moderation. He has even the 
courage to insinuate that if Bourmont had been informed when he 
was in Algiers that the Duke of Orleans had been called to the 
throne of France, he would have returned with his 30,000 men and 
have held out for the white flag! How ridiculous! We venture 
to say, that, upon landing in France, and hearing of what had 
taken place, every individual of his followers—if followers he had 
had—would have mounted the tri-colour cockade. 

The author devotes another long chapter to what he is pleased to call 
the* Secret History of the Glorious Revolution.’ Much of it, he thinks, 
is involved in Polignac’s negligence in not bringing together a suffi- 
cient number of troops to enforce the ordonnances. But supposing 
50,000 men to have been collected in Paris, or its neighbourhood, 
for that purpose, would they have acted in support of those decrees! 
No man will venture to say that they would. Polignac must have 
well known that they would not; he must have been more afraid 
of the army than of the populace of Paris, otherwise it is impos 
sible to account for the total want of military preparation. As to 
secret history we find very little here that is not, like female secrets 
in general, already pretty well know. Let us see. 


‘ Undeniable evidences of a premeditated and formidable conspiracy 
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were discovered on the persons arrested on the 28th ; tickets of secret 
societies which intimated an extensive organization, and pointed out the 
allotted rallying points; printed orders of the day where the different 
manceuvres necessary were communicated with precision—the construction 
of barricades, the mode of engaging the troops without risk, by firing from 
windows ; and all the other arrangements of war in the street. No kind of 
detail was forgotten or neglected in these orders. They proved the exist- 
ence of a plan long inatured and meditated, aud the military experience of 
its authors. The most unanswerable proof that the affairs of the three 
_Jorious days were not occasioned by the ordonnances is, that since the events, 
the long- previous services of the conspirators have been in numerous 
instances urged as claims for places under the Government they established, 
and have been toasted with acclamation at clubs and commemorative 
festivals. Away then with the absurd story that passes current in England, 
of the spontaneous resistance to the tyrannical Ordonnances. The whole 
affair was a conspiracy which primarily struck at the throne of the 
Bourbons, but which was directed, in the second and most important 
instance, at the influence of our own country. Where is our. Belgian 

barrier? It was won by France at the moment when the Parisians conquered 

the Louvre. Bunt to our narrative.—The day was sultry ; the troops, ha- 
rassed by continual attacks of the populace continually reiuforced, were 

fatigued to the last degree, and when they required refreshment were 
absolutely without rations. Suill greater was the mismanagement which, 

while it promised a pecuniary gratification to the soldiers, permitted, nay 

indecd obliged, them to purchase their own provisions. Hence that frater- 
nisation of the line with the people ; and, passing over the fact that many 

of the privates and non-commissioned officers thus situated were natives of 
Paris—we may form some idea of the influence of the citizens upon the 

soldiery, by remembering that the former made desertion a condition even 

of selling them necessary sustenance. Will it be believed that at the same 
time all the loose women who happened to be in prison were released on 

the easy condition of seducing the military, which the female patriots ful- 
filled with alacrity and success, Some of them were proposed as Chevaliers 
of the Cross of July, and verily they were worthy of it. 

‘To judge from the military movements that Marmont commanded, we 
may fairly conclude he lost his head. To the middle of the 28th, all the 
corps de garde were occupied by troops of the line, and every one knows 
that these stations are seldom commanded by officers. In general, they are 
corporals who command small bodies of six, ten, and fifteen men at each 
post. In this manner above a thousand men were frittered away ; and one 
body after the other was disarmed, seduced, terrified, dispersed, by masses 
of the populace, What indeed could a party of ten or fifteen men do before 
bodies of five hundred or a thousand persons ? I was present at several of 
these désarmements, and it was invariably by a falsehood that the head of 
the mob commenced his harangue to the soldiers ; assuring them that the 
rest of the regiment had already grounded their arms, and that the line had 
fraternised with the people. “ Vive la ligne!” shouted the mob at the end 
of the address, Besides the fatal example of this desertion, the troops, by 
giving up their arms, furnished fresh means of hostility to the mob. It is 
impossible therefore to blame the military conduct of the Duke of Ragusa. 
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Nor were the ministers cither more prudent or more active. It was only 
when it was notified to M. de Polignac, that a party of the line had aban. 
doned their colours, that he, at the instance of his colleagues, transmitted 
orders to the troops at a distance from Paris, to arrive by forced marches,— 
an arrival which could not take place from five to eight days.’'—pp, 
117—120. 


How truly ridiculous it is to gather together such a multiplicity 
of separate causes of action, when there was one grand cause, the 
prime mover of all the others ; namely, the intolerable principles 
avowed in the ordonnances. Why this very writer states, a page 
or two farther on, that the moment the ministers left Paris to attend 
the king’s council, ‘ the troops of the line went over to the people.’ 
How absurd to imagine for a moment, how much more absurd to 
say seriously, as the author does say, that even after the three days, 
the diplomatic body, if they had exerted themselves with energy, 
might have preserved the throne to the Bourbons! He that believes 
this would believe any thing. 

We needed not this book to learn that the popular party in Paris 
after their decisive success, were at first for a republic with a 
president at its head, upon the plan of the United States, and that 
Lafayette, in presenting Louis Philippe as king to the crowd round 
the Hotel de Ville, proclaimed him as ‘ the best of republics.” To 
something of this kind France will most probably soon come : but 
we do not consider that such an event is at all to be deplored. It 
is fulsome to deny that such a form of government is beyond all 
comparison the best, wherever it is practicable, and we do not see 
why it should not be as practicable in France as it has proved to 
be in America. But let us finish the Secret History. 


‘ It was determined that the Bourbons should be frightened out of the 
kingdom. An eminent lady of the highest rank, and filling a most im- 
portant office in the household, was the individual who, both from her 
situation and her admirable talents for private theatricals, was the agent 
fixed upon to effect this purpose. This eminent Jady had all her con- 
nections and fortune in France; and confiding in the good faith of the 
house of Orleans, an hallucination from which she has now recovered, 
and her vanity being gratified by playing a grand part in this important 
drarra, she painted to the king in frightful colours the imminent peril of 
his situation, dilating on all the horrors and barbarities of the first révolu- 
tion, and expatiating on the duty of the king at least to save his children. 
.This eminent lady was not on the best terms with the Duchess de Berti; 
she may even fairly be described as her personal enemy. She was not 
slow in perceiving that the duchess, by becoming regent, would be the 
personage who would derive the most important results of the nomination 
of Henry V. This eminent lady, therefore, performed her part with all 
the zeal of private pique stimulating personal ambition. 

‘ At the same time commissioners were sent from Paris to expedite the 
result, by describing, in horrible colours, the state of the capital. These 
commissioners were not received. ‘They returned in the night with the 
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report of their non-admission ; and the faction then resolved that the 
unhappy family should be forced to depart by a more urgent terror. 

‘On Tuesday, about eleven, the day after the Duke of Orleans had 
received the nomination of the king to act as lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, the drum was beat in all the quarters of Paris, announcing that 
Charles the Tenth was determined to remain with the force he had at 
Rambouillet, and await reinforcements from La Vendée, and that he had 
also carried off all the crown jewels. Nothing was omitted to excite the 

ple; and the whole concluded in inviting all patriotic volunteers to 
assemble in the Champs Elysées to receive further orders. 

‘It will be easily conceived, that the moment there was a talk of the 
crown jewels, every vagabond in Paris pricked up his ears, and became a 
patriotic volunteer. Eight thousand of those ferocious and desperate 
rufians, who always come to light when society is convulsed, assembled 
in an instant. Every hackney coach, omnibus, and private equipage that 
could be seized, was immediately taken for this expedition of patriots, 
who departed to Rambouillet with the most criminal intentions, every one 
imagining that he had already in his possession a star of brilliants, or a 
cross more valuable than that of July. Conceive this caravan of eight 
thousand desperadoes, irregularly armed, on a public road in the imme- 
mediate vicinity of a rich capital.'—pp. 136—138. 


Then follows the interview between Charles and the commis- 
sioners. 


‘This took place at the interview. “ Upon your honour,” said the 
king, “ as a Frenchman, and as a Marshal of France, am I to credit what 
has been communicated to me by M. Barrot; am I to believe that an 
armed mob of eighty thousand Parisians are in full march to Ram- 
bouillet ?”’ 

‘“ Upon my honour as a Frenchman, and as a Marshal of France,” 
answered Maison, “ there is an immense mass of people. I have not 
counted them, but it is really immense.” The jesuitical Marshal was 
correct. He had not counted them, for they had not even assembled 
before his departure. 

‘At this moment the king was surrounded by ten thousand devoted 
men, with forty-two pieces of artillery. What could eighty thousand 
rapscallions in full field effect against such a force? But when, as I 
pledge myself, and, indeed, as is now universally confessed, (for M. Odil- 
lon Barrott exults in his successful falsehood, which he styles diplomacy) 
when we remember that there were scarcely six thousand who finally 
arrived at Rambouillet in their hackney coaches, wearied, intoxicated, 
undisciplined, and ill-armed, and that a single regiment and two pieces of 
cannon were sufficient to have utterly demolished them, we may admire 
the good luck of the intriguers. But the king was unwilling to occasion 
further bloodshed ; and now, as he imagined, without an object; for the 
only question presented to his mind was, whether he should leave France 
instantly, or at his convenience ?—since he never supposed that Henry the 
Fifth was not king of France, and the Duke of Orleans not his appointed 
Lieutenant-General. Had Charles the Tenth, which be ought to have 
done, instantly arrested and shot the three Commissioners, and annihilated 
the caravan of ruffians, what would have been the effect upon Paris, and 
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especially upon those intriguers who were at the very moment fabricating 
a new throne ?’—pp. 140, 141. 


If we are to believe the author, he must have been present either 
personally, or by delegation, wherever any thing took place of 
importance during this short revolution. He gives us a verbatim 
report of what occurred at a private meeting of the deputies 
which took place at the house of M. Cassimir Perrier. Among the 
speakers on this occasion was a personage to whom the author 
gives the name of ‘ Young France.’ We suppose the whole to be 
an allegory, if not a pure invention. ' 

We have several repetitions of this experiment upon our credu- 
lity, the scene being only transferred to the houses of M. Audry de 
Puyraveau, M. Berard, and M. Lafitte. The reader might perhaps 
wish to see an example of one of these debates, which to us seem 
to be fabrications raised upon a very slender foundation of fact. 


‘ At ten o'clock on Friday, there was another meeting at M. Lafitte’s, 
Almost every deputy in Paris attended. They were odd-looking heroes 
for a revolution ; but it was all over. ‘The battle was done, and all came 
to have a share in the plunder. . 

‘ Now, for the first time, the Duc de Broglie made his appearance, 
There was a great deal of animated, but desultory conversation. 

‘ « What shall we do?” 

«« The young men are very excited.” 

‘« ‘They talk very much of a republic.” 

«« Gentlemen,” said M. Lafitte, ‘‘ There is only one way to prevent 
it,—we must proclaim the Duke of Orleans.” 

‘ This name, hazarded for the first time, was very differently received. 
But the party was strong ; all was previously arranged ; there were many 
arguers,—and M. Dupin made a powerful address. Suddenly there was 
a rumour that the Duc de Montemart had, at length, come to life, and 
was about to make a communication. 

‘« The devil!” exclaimed a deputy, “‘ we must hear what the king” -— 

‘M. Lafitte (with decision.)—“ Charles X. has ceased to reign in 
France. The people have for ever decided upon his dethronement. Evil 
to us if we endeavour to propose any other of this dynasty !” 

‘ Another Deputy.—*‘ But we really must hear what M. de Montemart 
has to say.” 

‘ Many Deputies —“ Certainly, certainly.” 

‘ M. Audry.—“ Our answer has already been given at the Hotel de 
Ville ; and, if that be not sufficient (raising his voice) the people” 

‘ M. Mauguin.— It is useless to speak of Charles X., unless you wish 
us to be massacred.” 


‘ De Lahorde.—* Certainly ; there is too much blood between him 
and us.” 

‘ A Deputy (with timidity.)\—* But his family ; it would perhaps be as 
well—that is, I think” 

*M. Mauguin.—* No more. They are all banished. The thing is 
done. The iron has rankled in the wound for fifteen years. We have 


extracted it with violence. M. Lafitte is right. A curse upon him who 
shall endeavour to replant it.” 
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‘The same Deputu.—‘‘ 1 have not proposed that; I bave only said, 
that as it appears M. Montemart has a communication to make, it might 
be as well’ —— 

 M. Lafitte (interrupting him).—*“ Gentlemen, it appears to me that we 
are scarcely in our place here. The question now is, the constitution of 
a government. Let us resume our places in the Chamber.” 

“* Many Deputies.—“ And then we will give an audience to M. de 
Montemart 

«M. Lafitte.—“ We shall see.” 

‘The asseinbly adjourned to the Chamber. 

‘M. de Montemart was anxiously expected. The general feeling, 
there is no doubt, was in favour of the family of Charles X.; but M. de 
Montemart never appeared. When the Orleanists perceived that this 
envoy did not appear, they again brought up the subject of an address to 
their own chief. ‘They made, however, no converts ; the discussion was 
without any enthusiasm, and it was with difficulty they came to a resolu- 
tion to offer to him the Lieutenant-Generalship of the kingdom. 

‘ All yielded, however, to the energy of M. Lafitte. Although he could 
barely walk, and his leg was enveloped with bandages, he himself headed 
the deputation to the Duke at the Palais Royal; and, after having read 
the address, he added in a low voice, to his correspondent of the previous 
nights — 

«« Monseigneur—what I hold in my hand is extremely beautiful ; it is 
acrown. But do not look at my feet, (his leg was half uncovered,) I will 
not say that a sans-cullotte offers it to you ; but I fear that it is something 
like it.” 

‘The Duke was quite delighted with this bon mot, and repeated to 
every one of the deputies, “ | ama republican, gentlemen ; I assure you 
1 am a republican, and I have always been one,” 

‘ It was now necessary for Louis-Philippe to obtain the most important 
recognition that he had yet supplicated—the recognition of M. Lafayette. 
For this purpose he hurried to the Hdtel de Ville. This progress was not 
unattended with difficulty; but the Duke, being a republican, was doubt- 
less consoled for his occasional detention. The crowd was immense, and 
shouts of “ Vive la République ! Vive Lafayette !" rose from all quarters. 
In a short time, however, although they arrived rather too late, came a 
mob of several hundred persons, lustily crying, “ Vive le Duc d'Orléans !"" 
in concert. This band had first been organized by little M. Thiers ; and 
the trick was so evident, that every body laughed. At the foot of the 
staircase of the Hdtel de Ville, the Duke gave his arm to M. Lafitte, and 
took that of General Lafayette ; and under this double protection he con- 
trived to reach the Grand Hall, where he was proclaimed Lieutenant- 
General. ‘The balcony scene I have already noticed. He was introduced 
to the populace as the best of republics ; and it was the general impres- 
sion, for some days, of all the uninitiated in Paris, that they were, at last, 
living under a republic, and at last guided by a president. 

‘We should not forget, that it was on this day, in showing to his 
Royal Highness the Place de Gréve, full of armed men and artillery, 
flowing with blood, and guarded by barricades, that General Dobourg 


said to him, “ Monseigneur, you know our wants and our rights; if you 
forget, we shall remind you.” 
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‘ Certainly, certainly,” responded the Lieutenant-General, in a state 
af the most nervous agitation, “ I am quite a republican ; I have always 
been so.” '—pp. 174, 178. ‘ 

Among the other notable secrets which the author discloses to 
the world, he now ‘ publishes, for the first time,’ a ‘very secret 
negociation,’ which took place in 1822 between the present king of 
the French and Prince Eugene Beauharnais, the object of which 
was a mutual guarantee for the safety of person and property, in 
case the house of Napoleon or Orleans should attain the crown. 
The negotiator ou this occasion was the /ate Lord Kinnaird! Dead 
men tell no tales. The house of Orleans figure more or less in the 
following anecdotes :— 


‘A few days before the departure of their Sicilian Majesties, the Duke 
of Orleans entertained them with a grand féte at the Palais Royal. 
Although it was not etiquette for the king of France to attend the assem- 
blies of private individuals, Charles, upon this occasion, resolved to honour 
the Palais Royal with his presence ; a high compliment to the Duke, but 
somewhat embarrassing. 

‘The king arrived and scattered about bis observations with his usual 
felicitous affability. Perceiving a group of deputies, and desirous of 
noticing them, he inquired their names. *f Benjamin Constant, Mechin,” 
and others of that calibre! Under all circumstances, the king could only 
regard the presence of these individuals as an insult ; he expressed him- 
self in significant terms, and in a few minutes retired. 

‘At this moment the result of the Algerine expedition was doubtful, 
and the Duke of Orleans showed much interest about the result. His 
anxiety to gain intelligence on this subject was evident. A few nights 
after, at a ball given by the Spanish Ambassador, a report was about that 
news had arrived from Algiers. The Duke of Orleans was extremely 
anxious to ascertain the truth ; and heat length addressed Baron d'Hausez, 
the Minister of Marine, and begged, if it were not considered indiscreet, 
to inquire whether there were any truth in the rumour of the arrival of a 
despatch. 

‘lt is in my pocket,” answered the Baron, “and I have the great 
pleasure to inform your Royal Highness that it announces our complete 
triumph.” ‘The countenance of the Duke fell; he could not conceal his 
chagrin, and he walked away. In a few minutes the Duke of Orleans 
quitted the ball ; although his family and their Sicilian Majesties remained 
until a very late hour. 

‘ From this evening the Duke became more circumspect in his con- 
ferences with the opposition. There were no more assemblies at the 
Palais Royal ; but his Royal Highness sought for opportunities of dis- 
cussing affairs with the agitators. . 

‘ As the conspirators had, at this time, prepared every thing for the 
revolt, it was much feared that the success of Algiers might render it 
possible for the ministry to maintain themselves without immediately 
having recourse to a coup d'etat. It was therefore most important that 
the King should adopt some unpopular measure. On the day of the 
departure of their Sicilian Majesties from Paris, the Duchess de Berri and 

the Orleans family attended them as far as Fontainbleau, and took leave 








of them in that town. ‘The Duke de Blacas had been appointed by the 
King of France to accompany the royal visitors to the frontiers of the 
kingdom, to be the representative of the King. The unbounded con- 
fidence which Charles X. deservedly reposed in the Duke de Blacas is 
well known. Just as the Duke de Blacas was about to enter his carriage, 
ip order to follow the cortége, the Duke of Orleans took him aside, and 
pressing his hand with an air of deep interest, he said, ‘‘ My dear Duke 
de Blacas, your influence with his majesty is unbounded ; it is an influence 
merited by your devotion ; exercise it for the good of the crown ; advise 
the King to recal Villéle.” We all know now the object of this advice. 
Such an appointment would have been considered by the conspirators as 
a pretext to attack the throne. As a distinguished “ liberal” since 
observed to me, the nomination would have been as good as the ordon- 
nances. 

‘On the 14th of July, while the Duke and Duchess of Orleans were 
paying a visit to the Duchess of Berri, at Rosny, Charles X. arrived at the 
Chateau, with a numerous suite. The Duke of Orleans immediately 
hastened to the King, and offered him the most earnest congratulations 
on the royal proclamation, which the King had immediately before ad- 
dressed to the electors. “ Il n'y a rien que de juste ; c'est court, mais c'est 
ferme,” answered the King. 

‘ This proclamation, at the time, and ever since, has been made by the 
Orleanists the subject of capital accusations against the King. 

‘On the 21st there was a party at Neuilly, attended by all the Doctri- 
naires in high feather. The Duke was very much excited, very busy in 
every corner, and giving private audiences in every window. A certain 
personage, whose countenance was very much courted by the Orleanists, 
but the sincerity of whose support was, perhaps, questionable, was ad- 
dressed by the Duke as he was about to retire, and a conversation occurred 
in which bis Royal Highness took every means to extract an opinion from 
his visitor, as to impending events. The visitor in turn became a querist, 
and ventured to inquire whether bis Royal Highness could throw any 
light upon the future. The Duke appeared anxious, and, for him, unu- 
sually excited; he uttered a few phrases which signified nothing, and then 
added, with an expression of arri#re pensée—*“ In a few days, perhaps, 
you will hear something extraordinary.” 

‘ These are slight traits; but now that the great events have taken 
place, I recal many little incidents that occurred in society, previous to the 
explosion, with curivsity and interest. I remember that on the 25th of 
July, the same day that the ordonnances were signed, a grand féte was 
given at St. Leu, by the Duke ef Bourbon, at which the Duke and the 
whole Orleans tamily attended. ‘This was one of the most singular assem- 
blies ever known in France. Hitherto party feeling had greatly influenced 
society. The entertainments at the Palais Royal were frequented only by 
the Centre Gauche ; but this day, at St. Leu, all parties atteuded, and 
there was an assembly of individuals never before witnessed. The truth 
is, it was a device of Madame de Feuchéres to give the Duke of Orleans 
a foretaste of royalty, and an opportunity of meeting the pure royalists, 
who never paid their respects at the Palais Royal. The son of Egalité 
was all condescension ; smiles sparkled in his countenance, and grace was 
all his gestures. There was a flattering speech for every guest; every 
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body was quite enchanted. “ He is not so bad, after all,” said the 
royalists. ‘“ He was evidently born for a king!” exclaimed the Doe. 
trinaires. 

‘ During the glorious events, the Duke of Chartres, at the instance of 
his father, repaired to Joigny, where his regiment was quartered. The 
Dauphiness, who was returning in haste, and incognita, from the waters 
of Vichy, learnt that he was on the road, and sent one of her household, 
disguised as a courier, to request the Duke to meet her. The two car. 
riages met: the young Prince entered that of the Dauphiness, and seated 
himself by her side. He assured her, with tears in his eyes, of his attach. 
ment and devotion, and of his readiness to die for her family The 
Dauphiness inquired whether he had seen his father. ‘The young Prince 
replied, that although he had gone to Paris on purpose to see him, he had 
unfortunately not succeeded ; and added, that he should return immedi- 
ately from Joigny, to proceed to Paris at the head of his regiment, for the 
protection of the royal family, against the revolters. His highness then, 
kissing the hand of his cousin, re-entered his own carriage, which it is 
now curious to remark, was all this time full of tri-colour cockades, which 
at the instance of his father, he was conveying to his regiment. The 
moment that he quitted the Dauphiness, her devoted champion, and 
faithful relative, immediately mounted one himself, and the rest, in due 
time, were distributed among bis regiment. 

‘ As soon as the Duke of Orleans heard of this interview, he was very 
much alarmed, sharply rated his incautious son, and requested the assist- 
ance of Lafayette to keep any notice of it out of the journals. 

‘We should remember that Neuilly is only two miles from St. Cloud, 
and that the communication, even during the events, was entirely free. 
“In danger we discover our friends,” says the proverb. It was probably 
the excess of his anxiety, that prevented the Duke of Orleans from giving 
any sign of life to the royal family during the convulsion,—no visit of 
condolence or of council, not a single line of consolation, not even a mes- 
sage. It appears, however, from the different discourses and answers of 
Louis Philippe, since the revolution, that the Duke of Orleans, all this 
time, and for many previous years, was a republican, and laboured with 
the patriots to overturn the throne. I congratulate M. Lafayette on his 
pupil, although, I believe, they now no longer speak.’—pp. 189-196. 

Such is the sort of stuff of which this volume is composed. It 
may serve to amuse the idle politicians of our club rooms, or to 
beguile the hopes of that miserable party, who believe that the 
regime of the good old times of despotism is to be restored for 
their especial benefit, and that they may yet see the war flag of 
England unfurled against France, that much abominated author of 
the Reform Bill. Unhappy souls! They had much better engage 
themselves in setting their houses in order for the new state of 
things which they will have to expect, if they can by any means 
succeed in getting that bill thrown out a second time. 
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Arr. VII.—Six Months in America. By Godfrey T. Vigne, Evq., of 
Lincoln’s-Inn, Barrister at Law. In two volumes, 8vo. London: 
Whittaker and Co. 1832. 


We have lately had to complain of the tone of half-subdued 
hostility and avowed contempt, in which Mrs. Trollope, Captain 
Hall, and other tourists in the United States have spoken almost 
of every body and every thing they had seen in that young and 
growing empire. The volumes now before us are drawn up in @ 
very different and much more becoming temper. They are the 
produce of an intelligent, well informed, and inquisitive mind, free 
from national and religious prejudices, and disposed to form its 
judgments impartially and candidly upon subjects of every descrip- 
tion. The profession of the Bar has been said by a great authority 
to be calculated to narrow the range of the intellect, and unfit it 
for comprehensive views of men and manners. The remark is 
perhaps a just one; we have seen some splendid exceptions, which 
only proves the rule. But the education of a gentleman intended 
for that profession is the most liberal which the learned institutions 
of this country can afford, and prepares the mind for any walk in 
life whatever. Pitt was taken fiom his first or second circuit to 
become a statesman. The same thing happened to Canning. A 
young barrister who has been educated at one of our universities, 
may be compared to the potter’s finest clay, which may be 
moulded into any form that the most exquisite taste can devise. In 
point of fact, many of those who are so educated, after being 
called to the Bar, turn off into various other paths; some prefer 
the distinction to be acquired in parliament, some give their atten- 
tion to diplomacy, some to literature ; and not a few may be found 
residing temporarily in different countries on the continent, where 
they exhibit very favourable specimens of our accomplished young 
men. We take Mr. Vigne to be one of this class, and although 
he does not write with so much tact as Mrs. Trollope, and is 
inferior to her in the power of sketching off social peculiarities and 
striking characters, nevertheless he has produced a very valuable 
work. The information which it contains fills up a great many 
blanks, left by that lady as well as by her nautical predecessor, 
iu their respective publications. It puts forth no exaggerated 
accounts of American freedom, but a plain and simple state- 
ment of matters that came under the author’s observation, at a 
period when he had fully prepared his mind for such an under- 


taking, by having already travelled through the principal parts of 
“urope. 


At a time when there is evidently a general disposition gaining 
ground in society, in favour of a radical change in our crimina 
laws, it may be useful to mention, though it may be already known 
to many of our readers, that in Pennsylvania the punishment for 
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treason against that state is sulitary imprisoment for not less than 
three and not more than six years: treason, however, against the 
United States is a capital offence. Murder is also an offence 
punished by death. But all other crimes, such as murder in the 
second degree, that is to say, committed in a sudden quarrel and 
without malice prepense, burglary, maiming, kidnapping, horse 
stealing, and forgery, are punished by solitary confinement. The 
time is, we think, already near, when it may be possible to convince 
the legislature that a penalty of this description is more efficacious 
than any other which can possibly be invented, for the repression 
of crime. To imagine that by any kind of system the perpetuation 
of evil deeds can be altogether prevented in a community of men, 
would be a ridiculous vision. The object of legislators in con- 
sidering this subject should be to act upon the fears of those who 
cannot be kept in due subjection by any other principle, and we 
venture to assert, that no punishment can carry more terror with it 
to the mind of a guilty person, than that of being shut out for 
three, five, or ten years from all intercourse with his species. The 
fear of death may be got over by a reckless despair, and the 
chances of escaping so severe a penalty are so numerous that they 
are always taken into calculation by those who are about to embark 
deliberately in the career of the malefactor. But there is no way 
of escaping from the fear of perfect isolation from all the world; 
and wherever it is established it is certain to be inflicted upon the 
culprit. 

In Pennsylvania, when the convict is first placed in his cell, he 
is seldom there a few hours when he asks for a Bible and leave to 
work. The sacred volume is of course given him, but the work is 
refused, and this cessation of his usual employment is understood 
to be felt as the severest part of his punishment. It acts upon the 
most hardened mind. He is occasionally visited by the chaplain, 
who on Sundays preaches from a station whence his voice can be 
heard in all these cells. ‘Thus,’ says Mr. Vigne, ‘ justice to society 
is nobly done, not only in the removal of the prisoner in the first 
instance, but, secondly, by enabling him to return, as it were, to 
the world, a wiser and a better man. The end of solitary confine- 
ment is the reformation of the criminal, by obliging him to think 
who never thought before. If reflection can be awakened, and 
conscience can obtain a hearing, its advantages will be readily 
acknowledged.’ 

Mr. Vigne expresses an opinion that this system of punishment 
would not do well in England, chiefly on account of the difficulty 
which the prisoner would have in obtaining employment after the 
period of his punishment had expired, the facility which he would 
possess of rejoining his former companions, and of returning to his 
old courses, The objection deserves consideration. It might, per 
haps, be expedient, in such a comparatively small and crowded 
country as England, to combine the system of solitary punishment 
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a. home for some years, with subsequent transportation to the colu- 
nies. But the whole subject is one that merits separate examina- 
tion, and is already maturing itself for that discussion to which it 
must be laid open before many sessions elapse. 

Those who opposed the tax proposed some time ago by Lord 
Althorp upon funded propetty, will perhaps be surprised to hear, 
that an act has been lately passed in the state legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, by which a tax is imposed upon all personal propeity, to 
the amount of one dollar in every thousand. Every person is 
obliged to swear to the extent of his personal property ; and if there 
be reason to suspect that he has sworn falsely, the revenue officer 
is empowered to compel the production of any written document in 
the tax-payer’s possession, which is calculated to afford evidence 
on the subject. This seems a very hard law, and wholly incon- 
sistent with our notions of personal liberty. In England, uo minis- 
ter would dare to propose such an act, in a time of peace, at all 
events. But in Pennsylvania it is acquiesced in, for this reason, 
that the people know the money is applied to purposes directly con- 
nected with their own interests ; — not in the payment of unmerited 
pensions and enormous sinecures, but in the excavation of canals, 
the formation of rail-roads, and other works of public utility, which 
contribute essentially to the prosperity of the state. The public 
debt of Pennsylvania amounts to nearly fourteen millions and a half 
of dollars; that of New York is about nine millions. Though the 
general debt of the United States will very soon be extinguished, 
the separate debts of the States, contracted for local purposes, will 
probably go on increasing for some years, so long as improvements 
shall remain to be made. But eventually the tolls levied for the 
transit of goods and passengers on the canals and roads, will enable 
the legislatures not only to liquidate these debts, but also to con- 
duct their affairs without imposing any other tax upon the people. 

Many of our readers, doubtless, remember the message sent by 
Logan, the Indian chieftain, to Lord Dunmore—a composition 
celebrated for its eloquence and beauty. They have probably yet 
to learn, that his great oratorical talents were the cause of his 
death, and that, like Demosthenes in Greece, and Cicero at Rome, 
he became the victim of his genius. Mr. Vigne learned the anec- 
dote from an old officer in the American service. 


‘ An old officer of the United States’ army, who, soon after the close of 
the revolutionary war, was ordered to make surveys of the country watered 
by the Alleghany river, informed me that Logan's nephew, a remarkably 
fine young Indian, dined with him one day in his tent, and that he asked 
him what became of Logan. “I killed him,” was the reply. ‘* Why did 
you kill him?” The nation ordered it.” ‘* For what reason?” ‘“ He 
Was too great a man to live; he talked so well, that although the whole 
nation had intended to put any plan in execution, yet if Logan did not 
approve of it, he woul! soon gain a majority in favour of his opinions.” 
“ Was he not then generally in the right?” “ Often; but his influence 
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divided the nation too much.” ‘* Why did they chouse you to put him to 
death?” * If any one else had done it, I should certainly bave killed him ; |, 
who am his nephew, shall inherit his greatness.” Will they not then kill 
you also?” =‘ Yes: and when! become as great as Logan (laying his hand 
on his heart with dignity,) I shall be content to die 1” He added that he shot 
him near the Alleghany river. When informed of the resolution of the conn. 
cil of his nation, Logan stopped his horse, drew himself up in an attitude 
of great dignity, and received the fatal ball without a murmur.’—yol, i, 
pp. 77, 78. 


In his tour through Pennsytvania, the author visited Philipsburg, 
a new and rapidly rising town, chiefly the property of an English 
gentleman, who 1s the owner of about 70,000 acres in that part of 
the state. Several of his countrymen have made it the place of 
their residence. Its situation ts at once healthy and convenient for 
many purposes. It is seated on the western slope of the Allegha- 
nies, has an easy communication with Philadelphia, and with 
Pittsburgh, on the Ohio. Uncleared land may be purchased 
here at one, two, or three dollars an acre. As Philadelphia will 
soon be connected by means of canals and rail roads with the Ohio 
river, which falls into the Mississippi, a line of intercourse will 
thus be established between that city and the new western states, 
as well as with the gulph of Mexico, which will tend greatly to 
the advancement of all that important section of the Continent. 

In Pennsylvania, as well as in other States, the English travel- 
ler is apt to lament the paucity of country seats, like those which 
embellish every part of his own land. These, however, will come 
in time. It must be admitted, that the non-existence of a law of 
primogeniture in the United States, is productive of disadvantages 
as well as of advantages. Among the former we may place the 
absence of elegant rural mansions, with their splendid parks. But 
such establishments have been carried to an extent in England, 
that is frequently ruinous to the possessor, and there can be no 
hope of attaining a just medium in such luxuries, without the 
controlling recollection of the equal division to which property is 
subject in the United States. They will of necessity have their 
lawns and villas, when general competency improves into opulence. 
Mr. Vigne enters at much length into the beneficial effects which 
arise out of the law of primogeniture wherever it is acted upon. We 
need hardly observe, that it would be altogether incompatible with 
the permanence of a republican form of government, though abso- 
lutely necessary toa monarchy. Hence we cannot suppose it pos- 
sible for the French throne to continue beyond a few years. The 
law of equal division of property has been constantly undermining 
it ever since it was restored by Napoleon. 

The constitution of the different courts through which justice is 
administered in America, has been often described, but seldom 
with so much clearness as by Mr Vigne, who seems to have made 
himself master of the subject. We shall, however, content our- 
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selves with the more popular portions of his excellent remarks upon 
the public tribunals. 


« All the judges in American courts enjoy an immunity from wigs, and 
the judges of the supreme court alone are clothed in * silk attire.” Their 
robes are black, and fashioned according to the taste of the wearer. I 
examined four or five of them which were hanging up in the court, and 
found, that although perfectly judicial, they displayed no small attention 
to taste in their cut and general appearance. A proper degree of dignity 
is required and observed in the supreme court; business is there conducted 
as it ought to be in every court of justice ; but some of the state courts are 
remarkably deficient in this respect: even in the court-house at Phila- 
delphia, during the sitting of the circuit court, I have seen a gentleman, 
a counsellor of eminence, coolly seat himself on the table while a judgment 
was being given, and in that attitude I have heard him address some 
interlocutory observations to the court, and press them upon its attention 
with great earnestness and ability. I cannot understand why more dignity, 
both judicial and forensic, should not be observed in the courts of the 
United States. I have often been in the company of American lawyers, 
who, as individuals, were men of gentlemanly manners and excellent 
general information, which they have ever evinced a readiness to impart; 
but | do not remember one who ever mentioned the subject at all, without 
admitting that a proper want of the respect due to the time and the place 
is frequently but too visible in the American courts; and yet there is no 
improvement, 

‘ Silence being indispensable, is well preserved ; but counsel and attor- 
neys may be occasionally seen with their legs dangling over the back of a 
chair, or possibly resting on the table. A corresponding carelessness of 
mauver is of course exhibited by the spectators. I have even observed 
persons with their hats on in court, and upon inquiry have been told that 
they were quakers; but once or twice | remember having taken the liberty 
of doubting the information. I hope I shall not be supposed to mean that 
no greater decorum is observed in the principal courts of the larger cities, 
than in those held at places of minor importance ; 1 am speaking of them 
generally as | found them when travelling. I happened to arrive at 
some place where a court was sitting, and ‘ just dropped in” for half an 
hour en passant ; but still there is always a something, even in the best of 
them, which, to an English eye, appears undignified and indecorous ; 
although there can be no doubt, that their appearance is not mended by 
the total absence of wigs and gowns from all of them. 

‘The spirit of equality renders it allowable, and the impossibility in 
distant towns of making the profession answer by any other arrangement, 
renders it necessary, that a barrister and solicitor should frequently com- 
mence business as partners, and play into each other's hands. A judge 
will frequently travel from town to town unattended, in his gig, or on 
horseback, with his saddle-bags before bim, or in the stage-coach, and 
dine at the village table d’héte, with shopkeepers, pseudo majors, and 
advertising attorneys. Human nature will out. In the absence of other 
titles, it is the pleasure of the Americans that they should be dignified by 
the rank of General, Colonel, or Aide-de-camp; but more especially I 
found by that of Major. An English gentleman assured me, that being 
on board a steamer on the Ohio river, he was first introduced by a friend 
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as plain Mr.; then as Captain ; soon after he was addressed as Major, and 
before the end of the day he was formally introduced as a General. There 
is usually a Major, or an Aide, as they cull themselves, in every stage- 
coach company. The Captain of a steam-boat who was presiding at the 
dinner-table, happened to ask rather loudly, “‘ General, a little fish !” and 
was immediately answered in the affirmative by twenty-five out of the 
thirty that were present. 

‘One would have imagined, that in the United States, where an equal 
partition of the rights of mankind is the boasted foundation of the govern. 
ment, justice would have been treated with peculiar courtesy : but she is 
not properly honoured there. Justice is not exclusively a republican in 
principle, whatever the Americans may think. She must remain unaltered, 
whatever may be the form of government, as the value of the diamond is 
the same, whether its possessor be a prince or a peasant. During my 
occasional visits to the courts of justice in the United States, I could not 
help thinking how fortunate it was that justice was blind, and could aot, 
therefore, be shocked by the want of decorum I observed there. What was 
my surprize, on entering the supreme court in the capitol at Washington, 
to perceive her wooden figure with the eyes uplifted, and grasping the 
sales like a groceress! With great deference | would suggest, that the 
whole of this unworthy group should be removed. The day may arrive, as 
I have said’ before, when the supreme court may be the means of saving 
the union.’—vol. i. pp. 166—172. 

The suggestions for any changes in, or any additious to, the con- 
stitution of the United States, must be sanctioned by the supreme 
Court, an attribute which confers upon it peculiar dignity. — [t has 
jurisdiction, as its name tmplies, over the whole union. Its judges 
are independent, as in England, though the salary of the Chief 
Justice does not much exceed £1000 per annum. In some of the 
States, the judges are elected only for a certain term of years, and 
in others they are bound to retire at the different ages of sixty, 
sixty-five, or seventy. Chancellor Kent, the Blackstone of America, 
was, in consequence of this law, obliged to retire from the bench of 
New York, at a period when his services were most valuable. The 
salartes of the local judges are upon a very frugal scale. It 1s 
admitted on all hands, that the system of administering justice in 
the provincial courts of the union, if we may so call them, stands 
much in need of improvement. Their law of debtor and creditor 
differs, in some essential points, from our own. 


‘The proceedings of the courts of equity are for the most part similar 
to those practised in England. Many of the states have chancellors, 
whose offices are held like those of the other judges: the state of New 
York has just been obliged to appoint a vice-chancellor, on account of 
the increase of business. ‘The duties of the chancellor, as far as they go, are 
the same as those of the Lord Chancellor of England ; but in many of the 
states the jurisdiction in bankruptcy or insolvency is separate. The terms 
bankruptcy and insolvency are used indiscriminately, although the distine- 
tion is of course generally known and understood among lawyers. By the 
articles of the constitution, the general government is enabled to pass 
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uniform laws on the subject of bankraptey. No general bankrupt law 
has, however, been passed, although such a measure has been often con- 
templated. In the United States a proportion of the people, large be- 
yond that of any other country, is engaged more or less in traffic of some 
kind or other in the course of the year, and the difficulty of coming to 
any equitable decision as to who may or who may not be considered a 
bankrupt, has been the reason why no general law on the subject has been 
passed by the federal Congress. ‘The states likewise have the power of 
passing bankrupt laws ; but they would only be productive of confusion, 
as they would not be allowed to have the effect of rescinding a contract 
between citizens of different states; the Supreme Court having decided 
that a discharge under the bankrupt or insolvent laws of one state, could 
not affect contracts made or to be executed in another. As a matter of 
necessity the states have insolvent laws of their own, which are generally 
recognised and respected in all of them as far as they conveniently can be. 
In some cases the person only, not the debt, is released by them; in 
others the debt is discharged, but future acquisitions by gift, devise, or 
descent, are liable, though not the produce of future industry. The whole 
law on the subject of bail in the United States is much the same as that 
of England. A debtor to the United States can only be released by ob- 
taining a release under the United States’ insolvent law. Ln order to be 
enabled to apply for a release under the insolvent laws of any particular 
state, a debtor must have resided in that state for a certain period, gene- 
rally one year ; and on the surrender of all property (if be has any) he 
obtains a discharge from prison, which is also a discharge from the debt 
itself, and as a personal discharge is respected throughout the Union; 
but as a discharge from the debt it often operates as such only in the state 
that grants the discharge. Between citizens of the same state it releases the 
debt as well as the person ; between citizens of different states, or between 
a citizen and a foreigner, or between foreigners, the discharge depends 
on circumstances. If the suit be brought in the courts of any particular 
state, and the party has been released by the laws of that state, the debt 
is considered equally cancelled as if the controversy had been between 
citizens of the same state. If the debtor to the United States has ap- 
plied for and obtained the benefit of the United States’ insolvent law, it can 
only be in cases where a judgment has been obtained against him and he 
has been taken in execution. He must, however remain in prison for 
thirty days, and surrender all his property, which he must swear does not 
exceed thirty dollars, over and above his necessary wearing apparel ; for 
if he has property beyond that amount he cannot obtain the benefit of this 
law. By this discharge the person only is released, so that property sub- 
sequently obtained from any source is responsible. In all other cases of 
discharges under the insolvent laws of individual states before noticed, the 
person or the debt are discharged (as mentioned above) but still with the 
reservation, that all property acquired by descent, gift, or devise, shall 

subject to execution, but not the future acquisitions of the debtor by 
other means. 

‘Fugitive debtors from other countries can be sued and imprisoned only 
as if they were citizens of America, that is, by exhibiting against them a 
bailable cause of action, They must remain in prison, if taken imme- 
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diately on their arrival, until entitled by a residence in the state (usually 
for one year) to apply for the benefit of the insolvent laws. State citizen. 
ship is required only in a few of the states, the more general law bein 
that they may be discharged after a year’s residence in the state in which 
they happen to be sued, whether they have become citizens or not, 
Foreigners become citizens of the United States after five years’ resj- 
dence. The acts of naturalization, the last of which was passed in 1816, 
require that an oath be taken before a state court by a foreigner of good 
moral character three years before his administration, of his intention to 
become a citizen and to renounce his native allegiance ; and at the time 
of admission, he must satisfy the court that be has resided five or six 
years at least within the United States, and likewise take an oath to 
renounce and abjure his native allegiance, and to support the constitution 
of the United States.’—vol. i. pp. 176—182. ; 


From the first of January, 1832, imprisonment for debt has ceased 
altogether in the State of New York. By the constitution of the 
State of Illinois, imprisonment for debt is disallowed, except in 
cases of fraud, or where the debtor refuses to give up his property 
for the benefit of his creditors. The law, probably with this quali- 
fication, will become uniform through all the other States. Wills, 
which with us must be proved in an Ecclesiastical Court, in Aime- 
rica are proved before a civil tribunal, called the orphan’s Court, 
from which there is an appeal tothe Chancellor. If a question be 
raised as to the circumstances under which a will is executed, it is 
either decided by the Chancellor or by a jury. We shall add a 
few other details, as the subject is one of great interest to us at 
this moment, when so many of our institutions are undergoing 
revision. 


‘The form of an action, the pleadings, and the method of obtaining 
evidence, are essentially the same as those used in England, generally. In 
some states, the action of ejectment is unknown ; in others, it has merely 
undergone some modification. Real actions, such as writs of right, writs 
of entry, are much used ; the period of limitation has, however, been altered 
from that of England. The English law of prescription is acknowledged, 
with a very few necessarily constitutional exceptions. ‘The period of litmi- 
tation allowed in an action of assumpsit, also varies in different states; in 
some it is three years, in others it is six,as in England. Where the action 
of ejectment is in use, the period of limitation is in some states twenty 
years, as in England; in others seven years is thought sufficient. 

‘ Juries are generally constituted as in England, with the exception of 
special juries, which are never formed. 

‘ Throughout the United States, a counsellor is allowed to make a speech 
for the prisoner, and act generally in his behalf as in a civil cause. 

‘ Every state in the Union has its rules for the admission of counsellors, 
solicitors, and attorneys. They generally require that a student shall have 
studied law with some counsellor for at least three years. On application 
for an admission as an attorney, the court usually appoints three gentle- 
men-of the bar to examine into the moral and legal qualifications of the 
applicant. If he be previously and favourably known to them, the examl- 
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nation is almost nominal, If he be unknown, or be known, but with 
unfavourable impressions, the examination is proportionably more strict. 
When admitted as either counsellor or solicitor, he can generally practise 
in both characters, the distinction being nomina!, excepting in the supreme 
court of the United States, where no person can be counsellor and solicitor 
at the same time. In the country particularly, it is usual for a lawger to 
assume the duties of attorney, conveyancer, proctor, solicitor, and coun- 
sellor; but after having practised some time, he usually confines himself 
to the practice of a counsellor only. A barrister and solicitor are frequently 
partners: as 1 have before remarked, it would be impossible for any prac- 
titioner to obtain a livelihood, excepting in the larger towns, without exer- 
cising his abilities in both capacities. For the “ materiel” of a great part 
of the foregoing remarks, I am indebted to the kind and able assistance of 
a gentleman of the Baltimore bar, and I have endeavoured that their accu- 
racy should not suffer under my pen.’—vol. i. pp. 186—189. 

Although the elective franchise depends, in some of the States, 
upon a small qualification, ascertained by the payment of taxes or 
rent, yet, in general, free white male citizens, twenty-one years of 
age, who have resided during a specified period in the State, are 
entitled to vote at elections. In some of the States, colour is no 
disqualification. Thus they may be said, with few exceptions, to 
enjoy universal suffrage, against which Mr. Vigne offers the usual 
chain of arguments. The question is, however, whether the system 
works well in America, or whether a limitation of the franchise, sup- 
posing it now possible, would improve the character of the legisla~ 
ture. We have never seen this question satisfactorily solved. In 
Virginia and Kentucky, the electors vote viva voce; in all the 
others the ballot has been adopted. There is no property qualifi- 
cation necessary for those who are chosen either for the senate or 
the house of representatives. The mode of electing the President 
of the United States, as at present conducted, is different in several 
of the States, and in all of them extremely complicated. An inten- 
tion seems to be rapidly gaining ground, of throwing it open 
directly to the people, whose votes are now controlled by passing 
through an intermediate body. If this intention be ever carried 
into execution, Mr, Vigne thinks that they may then bid adieu to 
the Union. The contests that will arise amongst the inhabitants of 
different States, solicitous for the success of their favourite candi- 
dates, will become more and more violent, he thinks, as the popu- 
lation increases, and eventually will have the effect of rupturing the 
tie that now connects them together. The dissolution of the Ameri- 
can Republic has been so frequently foretold by tourists, who have 
lived to see their predictions falsified, that we confess we have 
little faith in such anticipations. President Jackson not long since 
recommended, that besides committing the election directly to the 
people, the President should only be chosen for four years, and that 
alter the expiration of that term he should not be re-eligible. It is 
a curious instance of political inconsistency, that Jackson should 
be at this moment one of the proposed candidates for the office 
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which he now holds. The election takes place at the latter end of 
the present year, and his term will expire next March. 

The points upon which the leading political parties in America 
differ, are these :—the removal of the Cherokees ; the renewal of the 
United States’ Bank Charter; the application of federal funds to 
internal improvements ; the tariff; and what is called ‘ nullifica- 
tion.” The Cherokees are a tribe of Indians, who occupy a tract 
of territory in the State of Georgia. The General Government 
stipulated with that State as far back as the year 1802, to extin- 
guish as soon as possible the title of the Cherokees to the territory 
in question, for the use of the state of Georgia—in other words, to 
remove them from the land of their fathers, and locate them else- 
where. Different negociations have been undertaken, with the view 
of accomplishing this purpose, but they have all hitherto failed, the 
Cherokees, who affect national independence, being unwilling to 
abandon the homes of their ancestors. Some gold mines have been 
lately discovered in their territory, which has given additional 
interest to it on all sides. One party, at the head of which 1s Mr, 
Clay, is opposed, on grounds of humanity and common justice, to 
the removal of the Cherokees; while another, directed by Jackson, 
is eager for it, on the ground of expediency. It is proposed, how- 
ever, to assign them another tract of land in a more remote situation, 
where they would be permitted to establish themselves in perpe- 
tuity. On the second point, there are some who think the existence 
of a General Bank for the United States unconstitutional ; while 
their opponents look upon it as indispensable to the security of the 
Union. Equally irreconcileable are these parties upon the questions, 
whether the general treasury should defray the expense of improve- 
ments in any one of the States, and whether the admirable and 
cheap manufactures of England are to be excluded by high duties, 
in order that the wretched and dear domestic linens, woollens, and 
calicoes should be protected. The ‘ nullifiers’’ are those who 
maintain that each State of the Union is a separate and indepen- 
deut party to the general act of federation ; and that if the Congress 
should pass a law likely to be injurious in its operation to any one 
of the States, it is competent to that State upon its own authority 
to nullify, or rather not to accept, that law within its jurisdiction. 
The great leader of the nullifiers is Mr. Calhoun, who is already 
marked out for a future President. Though political predictions 
are of all others the most unsafe, yet we apprehend that if this 
party should ever becowe predominant, the link of union must of 
necessity be broken between the northern and southern states. _ 

It must be admitted, even by his enemies, that Jackson’s prest 
dency has been a successful, and even a brilliant, period, for the 
republic. He has obtained, by his active and well-conducted nego- 
ciations, a restoration of her profitable trade with our West Indian 
and North American colonies, which had been for years suspended. 
He has also put into a train of settlement, American claims upon 
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the Brazils, Columbia, Denmark, and France, which his predeces- 
sors had long urged in vain. He has concluded treaties of commerce 
with Mexico, Columbia, and even with Turkey ; by means of which 
he has secured to his countrymen important advantages they had 
never possessed before. 

The reader is aware, from the extracts which we have made 
occasionally from American works, that the work of reform in the 
parent country is viewed by the daughter with great solicitude. 
(pon this family sympathy, as well as upon the prospects of the 
Union generally, Mr. Vigne bas made some observations worth 
attentuion. 


‘The prozress of reform in England,and in Europe generally, is watched 
with the most intense interest by the Americans. A deep feeling of regard 
and sympathy for the mother country, as they term it, is still general, and, 
| think, increasing ; and though most of the Americans believe their own 
country is the first in the world, they are still reasonable enough to assign 
to Great Britain the second place in the scale of nations. Those airs which 
it must be admitted so frequently render an Englishman ridiculous, when 
travelling on the old continent, would be entirely thrown away in the 
United States. All pretensions to importance are disregarded, even without 
being canvassed, as they might be in Europe; but so long as an English- 
man behaves with propriety, the Americans will entertain more respect for 
his name and character than they care to avow openly. They wish us well 
throuzh our troubles, and watch with sincere pity what they consider to be 
the approaching downfall of our constitution ; but at the same time their 
national vanity receives something very like gratification from the belief 
that we shall be forced to adopt a form of government similar to their own, 
That the American form of government is admirably adapted to a new 
country, that that country has astonishing resources, and that the Americans 
lose no time in making the most of them, (I speak of America as a 
country, not of the Union, for America must thrive, come what will to the 
government); that it has thriven under its institutions, and is at present 
enjoying an exemption from many evils incidental to older countries, it 
would be an absurdity to deny. But the natural causes of prosperity which 
the Americans so pre-eminently enjoy, must not be mistaken, as they most 
fondly and frequently are, for the positive effects, and little more than the 
positive effects, of a good government, however good and well adapted that 
government may be. The American constitution has never been tried. That 
it was nearly a bankrupt at the close of the last war was a trial of the 
resources of the country, not of its institutions. Forty years is no time to 
test the strength of a government like that of the United States, when 
civilization is extended over so small a proportion of them. The good is 
perceived at present; the evils are latent, and comparatively little felt. 
But there are, among the institutions of the Union, the seeds of discord 
and confusion, whose growth is only stifled by a bustle of commercial pur- 
suits, and that panacea for every political disease, a fine country, abound- 
ing in resources, and of small population in comparison to its extent. It is 
possible that the mischief will not be felt, so long as there is no real motive 
for disaffection ; so long, in fact, as the people are not in want, which may 
not be the case while ground yet remains to be cultivated. 
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‘In England and America, universal suffrage would be alike only ig 
name. In America, it is true that almost every one can vote ; but then jt 
is equally true, that, excepting in the larger cities, in which may be always 
found, even in America, a certain proportion of persons without any 
ostensible means of getting a livelihood, every one has at least a prospec. 
tive certainty of the acquisition of property. The poor, comparatively 
speaking, are so few, that universal suffrage is at present but a mere hydra 
in embryo. Were the present course of improvement to proceed without 
interruption from what the politica! economists call the disturbing causes, — 
were luxury to be kept at a distance, and a forced equality and content. 
ment to be preserved by a strong and universal exertion of the democratic 
principle, it would be demoustrable that the American constitution would 
last for centuries, or, in other words, till the country became so thickl 
peopled as to be subject to the evils resulting to England, and the older 
dynasties of Europe. If a democracy be essentially the best form of 
government, it would follow that a surplus population, that unhappy proof 
of its excellence, would but be called the sooner into existence. Then 
will come the real moment of trial, whether a democracy can exist under 
the pressure of want; whether those that have any thing to lose, would not 
be at the mercy of those who have not; whether an equality of condition 
would not be considered as conferring a title to a community of goods; 
whether, when such a state of things is apprehended, a standing armed 
force, be it called by what name it may, would not be necessary, not to 
repress foreign invasion, but to put down domestic counmmotions; whether 
taxes must not be levied for its support; and whether those taxes would 
not be found exceedingly troublesome. In an article in the American 
Quarterly Review, (July, 1831), evidently written in a wantonness of spirit 
that savours of ambition, or disappointment, or of both, and in which we 
are kindly told the easiest road to ruin, it is remarked, that “ our forefathers 
were habituated to the European system, but they built up the republican 
colonies with infinite ease.” But may not it be here remarked, that as it 
is the boast, and justly the boast of the Americans, and of the New 
Englanders in particular, that the tone of liberty which pervades their insti- 
tutions, is derived through the blood of the Puritans, who did build up the 
colonies with infinite ease, and whose descendants are still living; so it 
must not be forgotten that the Hampdens, the Hazlerigs, the Cromwells, 
and others, who were prevented from embarking for America, by the order 
of their obstinate and ill-fated monarch, were men of the same opinions as 
the “forefathers,” mentioned above ; that they did remain behind ; that 
they did fight against the monarchy of England; that they did obtain the 
victory ; that they did enjoy the ascendancy to their hearts’ content; and 
that they did establish a commonwealth in England, not to flourish for ever as 
an example to the world, but to be overthrown by a military force, which 
brought back the son of the last king amid the acclamations of every rank 
of society. 

‘ Supposing the blood to be shed, and the horrors to be passed through, 
that must be shed and passed through before the experiment of the 
Commonwealth could be again tried in England, is it possible that it 
could exist, situated as Great Britain is with reference to the other powers 
of Europe, without an unemployed standing army? And then, again, is 
it possible that it could exist with one? Where, in the annals of the world, 
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can the compatibility of the one and the other be pointed to? England is 
but paying the penalty necessarily consequent on her career of prosperity. 
Her constitution can no move be blamed for the existence of a standing 
army, than for a superabundant population for the enormous size of 
London.’—vol. i. pp. 244—252. 

It would be idle to enter into the discussion of any of the ques- 
tions which the author has raised concerning our own prospects. 
They can only be effectually answered by time, that great innovator, 
who can plant a republic where a monarchy once flourished, or can 
substitute an emperor for a first consul, whenever he thinks proper. 

According to the latest census, the population of the United 
States was within a few thousands of thirteen million, of which 
upwards of two million were slaves ; slavery is confined to the 
southern states, of which Maryland is the most northerly. 

Having been so recently with Mrs. Trollope, at Cincinnati, and 
other parts of the ** Western country,” we may be excused for not 
following Mr. Vigne, in his tour thither. As the tide of emigration 
has set in so strongly towards the Canadas, the following obser- 
vations upon its laws may be acceptable to some of our readers :— 


‘Inthe Canadas, the civil and criminal laws of England are in force, 
generally subject to provincial alterations. The old French law which 
was in existence previously to the year 1663, is still the law of property, 
with some exceptions, in Lower Canada. None of the laws enacted in 
France since that period extended to the colony, unless enregistered 
there. This is the reason why the ordinance of 1763, for the better 
regulation of trade, is not in force. The crimival laws of England were 
transplanted into the Colonies by 14 Geo. III. c. 83, and of course none 
passed since that period, can become law in the Canadas, unless they are 
particularly specified and included in their provisions. Properly speak- 
ing, the Canadas have no commercial code. Great confusion sometimes 
arises respecting the decisions, according to the English custom of mer- 
chants, and those made under the old French code ; and actions at law are 
frequently settled according to what appears to be the principle of natural 
justice, rather than according to established precedent. This surely con- 
veys a reflection upon the wisdom of the provincial legislature ; but the 
fact is, that the mercantile community is not sufficiently represented in 
the House of Assembly for Lower Canada. 

‘ Lower Canada is divided into three judicial districts : of Quebec, the 
Three Rivers, and Montreal, the boundary line being drawn nearly at right 
angles with the St. Lawrence. 

‘ There are but the three courts of justice, the Court of Appeal, the 
King’s Bench, and the Summary Court. ‘The Governor sometimes sits 
as president of the Court of Appeal; but the chair is more often filled by 
cne of the chief justices. The court is formed by all the members of the 
executive council. 

‘The Court of King’s Bench is divided into a superior and inferior 
court. ‘The latter has jurisdiction only where the matter in dispute is of 
the value of ten pounds or under. There are a chief justice and three 
puisne judges at Quebec; the same at Montreal, and a district judge at 


the Three Rivers. When the superior court is held at this latter place, 
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it is held by one of the chief justices, two puisne judges, and the district 
judge. The summary courts have jurisdiction over property to the value 
of one hundred francs, and are held once a month, before a commissioner 
appointed by the provincial government, on petition from the country 
inhabitants. Quarter sessions are held regularly before three magistrates, 
with much the same power as in England, for the punishment of offences 
against the criminal law ; and petty civil cases may be disposed of daily 
by one or more magistrates. A magistrate is required to have property 
of the real actual value of 300/., and the oaths upon taking office are very 
strict. 

‘A barrister may act as an attorney and solicitor at the same time, 
which, as in the United States, appears to have originated in the impos- 
sibility of making the profession pay without such an arrangement. 
Pleadings may be written in either language; and English and Canadian 
French are spoken almost indiscriminately in the Courts. I have observed 
great and unavoidable confusion in the inferior court of King’s Bench ; 
the judges, counsel, solicitors, clients, and witnesses, all talking occa- 
sionally at the same time in either language, just as it may happen; and 
in the midst of the uproar, the Stentorian voice of the officer of the court 
may be heard, as he endeavours to restore tranquillity by calling out 
silence ! (English) silence! (French) in quick succession. But the pro- 
ceedings in the superior court are conducted with all the decorum of an 
English court of justice; and the old jealous British lion, painted in the 
king's arms over the heads of the judges, frowns grimly upon the scene, 
with a pair of eyebrows sufficient to inspire even ermine dignity itself 
with awe and veneration. Many of the powers belonging to a court of 
equity are exercised by the Court of King’s Bench under the old French 
law. It grants injunctions by a process termed a sequestre. It takes 
care of the property of minors, and appoints curators of the persons and 
property of lunatics. The law of entail, by a limitation called a “ substi- 
tution fidei commissaire,” is well known in Lower Canada, but seldom 
acted upon.’—vol. ii. pp. 168—172. 


To these remarks we shall add the author’s account of the 
executive government and legislature of Lower Canada. 


‘The governor of Lower Canada is assisted by an executive council, 
composed of any persons whom he chooses to recommend to his Majesty 
for appointment. The Legislative Council, of which the members are 
also appointed by the King for life,and the Lower House or House of As- 
sembly, consisting at present of eighty-four members. The chief justice 
is the speaker; and the puisne judges of Quebec are members of the 
Legislative Council ; but it is in contemplation to procure an Act of Par- 
liament to remedy this unconstitutional arrangement. Independently of 
the objection that would be urged against it as an abuse, the judges find 
ample employment for their time in their other avocations. They were 
placed there as a matter of course when the colony was in its infancy, 
but the reasons have ceased as the colony has increased in wealth and 
population. The Legislative Council is composed of the principal 
officers of the province and other persons of consideration. Their num- 
ber is ‘unlimited, but is usually about thirty. The members of the House 
of Assembly are elected in the same manner as the members of the 
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House of Commons in England. Quebec and Montreal return four mem- 
bers each. There are but two boroughs ; William Henry, or, Sorel re- 
turning one member, and the “The Rivers,” returning two members. 
The other members are returned by counties, but no qualification what- 
ever is required of any; this is an advantage in a young country, where 
society is comparatively small, and wealth is so often separate from 
talent. The qualification necessary for a voter is real property to the 
annual value of forty shillings. In the towns, the payment of ten pounds 
a year rent is sufficient, and single women are allowed to vote. The 
sittings of the Legislative Council, and the House of Assembly, do not 
usually occupy more than ten weeks in the year, commencing about the 
middle of January. 

‘By far the larger proportion of the House of Assembly are of the 
radical persuasion; like the rest of the old French Canadians, they have 
a strong negative attachment to the British government : because they 
are satistied with the protection they enjoy, and are aware that they could 
not exist without it ; but their proceedings evince little actual gratitude 
or affection for the mother country. ‘Their grievances, whether they are 
those that really do exist, or those that are to be traced in the imaginary 
discontents of a few leading demagogues being frequently discussed with 
more than constitutional jealousy, and with more petulant vehemence than 
is merited by the redressing and conciliatory spirit of the British govern- 
ment. And yet when we consider the events that are passing in Europe, 
it is not singular that such should be the conduct of a people, of whom 
it is said that, when a constitution was first talked of they would have 
preferred that their country should have continued under the direction of 
a governor and council, or rather under that of a governor alone. 

‘During the last session, a bill passed the House of Assembly for an 
allowance to the members of ten shillings a day beside their travelling ex- 
penses, but was rejected by the Legislative Council. Nevertheless, when 
the supply bill came under consideration, the House of Assembly tacked 
on the desired amount for the payment of their members, and the bill in 
that state was most inconsistently consented to by the Legislative Council.’ 
—vol. ii. p. 176—180. 

Whatever may have been the author’s differences of opinion with 
the Americans upon political matters, he speaks much more highly 
of their hospitality and manners than most of his predecessors. 
The Bostonians, particularly, he thinks, are scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the inhabitants of a commercial city in England. 
We transcribe his general observations upon American society with 
the greater pleasure, as they are calculated in a great degree to 
expiate the rudenesses of which other British tourists have been 
guilty upon this subject :-— 

‘I believe that there is in England a very mistaken idea of American 
society ; as T have frequently been asked what could not but appear to me 
the most unfair and absurd questions on this subject. With us the term 
“ yankee,” is generally one of ridicule, if not of disdain ; but to apply it in 
that sense to all the members of society in the United States is far too 
indiscriminate to be just. ‘There is as 1 have before remarked, an aristoc- 
racy in every city in the Union; and perhaps as many as four or five 
K 2 
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different sets or circles, notwithstanding their boasted equality of condition, 
As far as I have been able to judge from what I have seen and heard, the 
American ladies are certainly not (generally speaking,) what in England 
would be called accomplished—in music and drawing, for instance ; and 
still fewer of them are entitled to the appellation of “ a blue ;” but if 
exceedingly pretty features, elegant dress and manners, and agreeable and 
sprightly conversation, are to have the same weight with us in forming an 
opinion of the state of society in America, that we should allow to them if 
speaking of society in England, I cannot but affirm that the refinement of 
the first circles in the larger American cities is very far advanced,and much 
farther than it has credit for in England. Gentlemen, who are such from 
feeling, from habit, and from education, are to be met with, in every part of 
the States ; men who are quite distinct from the tobacco-chewing, guessing, 
calkilating, fixing, locating, expecting, and expectorating yankee, whose 
very twang, even in the merriest moments, has something in it that is 
absolutely provoking to the ear of an Englishman, and in whose presence 
one is often tewpted to exclaim, “ be their constitution what it may, for 
heaven’s sake let us have something gentleman-like !” 

‘ I would here earnestly recommend every traveller in the States, never 
to leave anything to be done by another which he can reasonably do for bim- 
self, and never to defer any arrangement which had better be made over 
night with the expectation that all will go smoothly in the morning, unlesshe 
of course have with him a confidential European servant. With ordinary care 
there is not much fear of losing anything by theft; but the Yankees are 
often as careless of the property of others as they are careful of their own. 
Above all things let him, as “ Bob Short” has it, “ be sure to keep his 
temper.” Anger is not of the slightest use, and a man may as well be out 
of humour with his mantel-piece as with a Yankee. Independence is 
visible in the countenance both of the Englishman and the American, but 
in the one it is stamped as it should be on the forehead ; with the other 
it is more often entwined in the curl of the nether lip. Never take the 
corner inside a coach on arainy day, you'll be wet to the skin; carefully 
avoid comparison between anything that is American, and anything that 
is, European, particularly if it should be English. I have several times 
received a friendly caution from Americans themselves on this head.— 
There are liberal-minded men in the States who will talk like gentlemen 
on every subject; but I believe there is nothing unjust in the remark, 
that jealousy of England, and English arts, and English improvements, 
and English manufactures may be reasonably classed as the most promi- 
nent of their national failings,—and that out of what may be designated 
as steam-boat acquaintance, there are not fifty men from Maine to Loui- 


siana who can listen to such a comparison without biting their lips.— 
vol. ii. pp. 243—246. 


The impression which we have derived from a perusal of these 
volumes, is generally favourable to the author, and to the very 
interesting countries to which his attention has been so usefully 
devoted. Although he found it extremely difficult to reconcile 
many things which he saw in America with his English ideas, yet, 
we think, that even at the other side of the Atlantic, he may expect 


full justice to be done to the candour and manliness which he has 
exhibited upon all occasions. 
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Ant. VIIL.—History of the Peninsular War. By Robert Southey, 
Esq. LL. D., &c. &c. In three volumes. Vol. 3, 4to. London: 
Murray, 1832. 

We have on former occasions entered so much at large into the 
peculiarities by which Dr. Southey’s historical labours, in con- 
nexion with Spain and Portugal, have been distinguished, that 
we think it unnecessary to go over again that pre-occupied ground. 
After another interval of four years, the same that intervened be- 
tween the publication of the first and second volumes, the third 
and concluding volume has just come forth, quite as ponderous as 
either of its predecessors, and marked by similar faults and similar 
perfections. There are few writers in our language who can rival 
him in the fluent elegance of his style, the purity of his diction, 
and the picturesque felicity of his occasional descriptions. To his- 
torical dignity of narrative he has no pretensions. His manner of 
writing is too diffuse, and, if we may so express it, too personally 
characteristic, to allow him to attain much of the nerve and 
elevation of the dispassionate chronicler of a war commenced and 
concluded m his own time, and almost under his own observation. 
He has been through life too much of a party man, on one side or 
the other, too much of a democrat or a royalist even to the present 
hour, to speak with any thing like historical fairness of the men to 
whom he has been opposed. His religious bigotry also, the grossest 
or the weakest that deforms the literary productions of any of our 
living authors, wholly unfits Dr. Southey for the task of a Livy or 
a Tacitus. He does not refuse even the slightest opportunities of 
indulging his disposition to turn into ridicule every religious prac- 
tice that differs from his own, and he does not scorn the aid which 
he may borrow for his unworthy purpose from legends that ought 
to have been allowed to slumber with the dark centuries that gave 
them birth. 

But, with all its errors and defects, the History of the Peninsular 
War may be read hereafter as a pretty accurate account of the 
view, which one party in the state took of many of the transactions 
that arose out of that memorable contest. Many of the statesmen 
to whom he has thought proper to impute the most improper 
motives for the opposition which they gave to the continuance of 
that war, have lived down his slanders, and have already shown 
by their conduct, when the helm of state was entrusted to their 
guidance, that, throughout their career, they have pursued only one 
great object, the welfare of their country. Many of those very 
persons who cried out most sturdily against the opposition policy 
of those individuals, have survived to acknowledge the distant and 
unerring foresight by which it was distinguished. They have 
found in our tremendous debt a danger greater than ever a foreign 
despot could have brought upon England, and they have already 
seen ina second French revolution, and in the provisional con- 
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dition in which most of the continental governments are placed, 
but few traces of that peaceable settlement, that unvarying tran- 
quillity, that conservative monarchical principle, which it was the 
great object of our struggle to restore in Europe. They have dis. 
covered that, although we succeeded in chaining the person of 
Napoleon to a rock in the ocean, upon which he ultimately 
perished, we have failed, after that enormous expenditure of our 
blood and treasure, to repress that spirit by which Napoleon was 
raised from an ensign to an emperor. They begin to see that that 
spirit is at this moment as much alive, and perhaps more active 
than ever, and that at last we have only put off the evil day, ata 
sacrifice which most probably will prevent us from meeting it when 
the crisis, now not far off, shall actually arrive. Or, if we do meet 
it, and have the happiness to see the “ good ship” righted, and 
again sailing before a prosperous breeze, those clamourers who be- 
long to Dr. Southey’s school will be forced to acknowledge, that 
we are indebted for her safety to the skill and determination of the 
very men whom they had, in their pride, held up as the bitterest 
enemies of the country. 

The present volume commences with the events which occurred 
in Spain in 1810, during Lord Wellington’s stay behind the lines 
of Torres Vedras; the sieges of Mequinenza and Tortosa, the 
failure of the ill-conducted expedition under Lord Blaney, the un- 
fortunate defeat of General Blake, and the election and assembl 
of the Spanish Cortes. At this period, when the hatred of the 
Spaniards was more intense than ever against their invaders, the 
appearance of the ancient Cortes upon the scene would seem to 
have been well calculated to redouble their exertions. The pro- 
ceedings of this body were at first marked by decision and vigour; 
but they subsequently became a college of mere abstract debaters. 


‘ The Cortes faithfully represented the nation in their feelings on this 
subject; and accordingly they issued a decree declaring null and of no 
effect all treaties or transactions of any kind which Ferdinand should autho- 
rise while he remained in duress, whether in the enemy’s country or in 
Spain, so long as he was under the direct or indirect influence of the 
usurper. The nation, it was proclaimed, would never consider him free, not 
render him obedience, till they should see him in the midst of his true sub- 
jects and in the bosom of the national congress: nor would they lay down 
their arms, nor listen to any proposal for an accommodation of any kind, 
till Spain had been completely evacuated by the troops, which had so 
unjustly invaded it. At the time when this brave decree was passed, the 
condition of Spain appeared hopeless to those persons by whom moral 
causes are overlooked, and from whose philosophy all consideration of 
providence is dismissed. Fortress after fortress had fallen; army aftet 
army had been destroyed, till the Spaniards had no longer anything 10 
the field, which could even pretend to the name, except the force under 
Romana with Lord Wellington. The enemy surrounded the bay of Cadiz 
and were masters of the adjacent country wherever they could cover it 
with their troops or scour it with their cavalry. Yet in the sight of these 
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enemies from the neck of land which they thus beleaguered, the Cortes 
legislated for Spain ; and its proceedings, though the intruder and his un- 
happy adherents affected to despise them, were regarded with the deepest 
anxiety throughout the Peninsula, and wherever the Spanish language 
extends. There is no other example in history of so singular a position 
during the three years which had elapsed since the commencement of the 
struggle. Buonaparte had not only increased his power, but seemed also 
to have consolidated and established it, while Spain had endured all the 
evils of revolution without acquiring a revolutionary strength ; and, what 
appeared more surprising, none of those commanding spirits which revolu- 
tions usually bring forth had arisen there. Enlightened Spaniards had 
with one consent called for the Cortes as the surest remedy for their 
country, and in England they who were most friendly to the Spaniards, 
and they who were least so, had agreed in the propriety of convoking it. 
Long as the Cortes had been suspended it was still a venerable name; and 
its restoration gladdened the hearts of the people. A fairer representation 
could not have been obtained if the whole kingdom had been free, nor a 
greater proportion of able men; the circumstances also in which they 
were placed, increased their claims to respect among a people by whom 
poverty has never been despised. Many of the members having lost their 
own property in the general wreck, were dependent upon friendship even 
for their food. For although a stipend was appointed, some of those pro- 
vinces which were occupied by the enemy could find no means of paying 
it, and no provision for remedying this default had been yet devised. They 
who had professions could not support themselves by practising, because 
the business of the Cortes engrossed their whole attention. The self-deny- 
ing ordinance which they had passed excluded them from offices of emolu- 
ment; and there were deputies who sometimes had not wherewith to buy 
oil for a lamp to give them light. Under these circumstances they re- 
spected themselves, and were respected by the nation according to the 
true standard of their worth. 

‘But as the Cortes faithfully represented the characteristic virtues of 
the nation, they represented with equal fidelity its defects. ‘The majority 
were scarcely less bigoted than the most illiterate of their countrymen ; and 
they prided themselves upon having made the assembly swear to preserve 
the Romish, as the exclusive religion of Spain; this they said was one of 
the things which reflected most lustre upon the Cortes. Their opponents, 
who designated themseives as the liberal party, assented to what they could 
neither with prudence nor safety have opposed; and they swore accord- 
ingly to maintain in its domination and intolerance a corrupt religion, 
which they despised and hated. Disbelief is too weak a word for express- 
ing the feelings of a generous Spaniard towards the superstition, which has 
eaten like a cancer into the bosom of his country. And most unhappily 
for themselves and Spain, the men whose heart and understanding re- 
volted against intolerance and imposture, were themselves infected with 
the counter-poison of French philosophy, and their best purposes were too 
often sophisticated with the frothy notions of that superficial school. This 
party, though far inferior in numbers, took the lead with the activity and 
zeal of men who had embraced new opinions, and were labouring to pro- 
mote them. Though fatally erroneous in what is of most importance, 
they acted in many cases with a quick and ardent perception of what is 
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just, and not unfrequently they were right in the general principle, even 
when they were wrong in its application. Through their exertions mea- 
sures were carried, and as far as votes of the Cortes could effect them, 
which, if they had been effectual, would have conferred lasting benefit upon 
the people. But in many of these reforms, they proceeded rashly, neither 
sufficiently regarding the rights of individuals nor the opinions and habits 
of the nation, and in what was most required at such a crisis, both parties 
were alike deficient. Instead of infusing into the government that energy 
which had been expected, the Cortes weakened and embarrassed the execu- 
tive by perpetually intermeddling with it, so that, under their controul, the 
Regency which they had appointed became more inefficient than the cen- 
tral Junta. And instead of making the deliverance of the country their 
paramount object, they busied themselves in framing a constitution, a work 
which if it had been more needful might well have been deferred till a 
more convenient season. Great part of their sittings was consumed in 
metaphysical discussions arising out of the scheme of the constitution ; 
and the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people was asserted in a temper 
which plainly manifested how surely that sovereignty, if it were ouce 
erected, would become unendurably tyrannical. Day after day these 
obstructions were debated while the enemy was seizing Cadiz. Meantime 
no measures were adopted for bringing the army into a better state ; and 
the mournful truth became apparent even to those who most reluctantly 
acknowledged it. But if it be difficult to form an effective army where 
there are none who have studied the principles and profited by the prac- 
tice of war, it is yet more difficult to make legislators of men whose minds 
are ill-disciplined even when well stored.'.—pp. 100—103. 


It is well known, that during the time the French army were 
detained on the frontiers of Portugal, they subsisted themselves 
entirely by plunder. There was not the slightest attempt made by 
their generals to regulate or restrain their marauding movements. 
It stands upon record, that they had frequently no other food than 
what they were enabled to obtain from hiding places, which they 
compelled the unfortunate Portuguese, by torture, to discover! 
These were acts, it may be said, which their own desperate wants 
justified them in perpetrating. But there were others for which the 
same apology cannot be pleaded, and if we wished to paint for the 
instruction of those persons who are so anxious to see this country 
once more plunged into a state of hostility, the dreadful horrors 
which war multiplies amongst the families of mankind, we should 


produce to their eyes, in letters of blood, the following eloquent 
and afflicting passage. 


‘ When a family was hunted out among the rocks, woods, or mountains, 
by these hell-hounds, happy were the men who did not endure torments, 
the women who did not suffer violation, before they were murdered. The 
French officers, when any of them were made prisoners, endeavoured 
always to reject the opprobrium of these flagitious and unendurable deeds 
upon the Italians and Germans in their army; but let us be just to human 
nature, which has neither made the Italians and Germans more depraved 
than the French, nor the French than the English. The Italians, indeed, 
having grown up in a country where great crimes are notoriously committed 
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with impunity, Many have been accustomed to regard such crimes with 
less repugnance than either the Germans or the French. But French dis- 
cipline had made all in its armies, of whatever stock, good soldiers: the 
first thing needful for moral improvement is to bring men under obedience, 
which is the coot of civil virtue: military discipline had done this: had 
moral discipline been connected with it, as it might and ought to have been, 
they who were made good soldiers, if they had not by the same process been 
made good men, would have been withheld from any open wickedness. But 
this was systematically disregarded in Buonaparte’s armies; the more 
thoroughly his servants had corrupted their feelings, and hardened their 
hearts, the better were they fitted for the work in which they were to be 
employed. Under like circumstances, British soldiers might have been 
equally wicked ; but no British government has ever been so iniquitous as 
to place its soldiers in such circumstances. The only offence deemed 
worthy of punishment in Massena’s army was insubordination towards a 
superior. A wretch might sometimes be apprehended in an act of atrocity 
sv flagrant, that it was not possible to let him escape; but there was no at- 
tempt to prevent such horrors, noteven when there was the wish : they were 
known and suffered in despair, by better minds ; by others, with unconcern. 
In such an army, the soldiers who brought young and handsome women to 
the camp, as part of their booty, were considered as humane, and humane 
by comparison they were, though these women, whatever their former con- 
dition had been, were played for asa stake at cards, were bartered for pro- 
visions and horses, and were put up publicly to sale! It is related, that 
such women as survived the first horrors of their situation, became recon- 
ciled to it, because of the terror in which they had previously lived, and 
because their lives were now secure; that they attached themselves to 
those who became as it is called their protectors; and that it was no 
uncommon thing for a woman to pass from one such protector to another, 
rising a step at every exchange, till she became at last the mistress of a 
general ! 

‘The skill which some of these marauders acquired in their search for 
food, resembled the sagacity with which savages track their prey. That 
they should detect, with unerring certainty, any place of concealment in a 
dwelling or an out-house, might have been expected from the habits of 
plunder which they had been indulged in in former campaigns; but when 
they were questing in woods, or among rocks, or in the open country, a 
new sense seemed to be developed in them. There were men in every com- 
pany who could discover a depét of provisions by scent far off. Such 
resources, however, could ill suffice for such an army; and the reinforce- 
ments which they received bringing with them no supplies, added as much 
to their difficulties as to their strength. Wine, which was found in 
abundance at first, was lavishly consumed while it lasted. Bread failed 
entirely: and in many corps, the rations of maize were reduced first to a 
half, then to a third. A third of the whole army was at last employed in 
thus purveying from a wasted country, and their comrades are described as 
stationing videttes to watch for their coming, and communicate by signals 
the joyful intelligence, if they came with supplies ; for little now was 
brought back by the most successful marauders ; and sometimes, the whole 
produce of such an excursion was consumed before they returned to their 
quarters. They had found, when they entered the kingdom, whole towns 
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and villages deserted at their approach; more appalling speetucles were 
presented now in the recesses to which they penetrated ; whole faiilies 
were seen there, lying dead, or in a state worse than death; and those who 
were not suffering from famine or disease, seemed to be bewildered in mind 
as well as rendered wild in appearance, by perpetual terror and exposure,’ 
—pp. Ll1—113. 


Dr. Southey traces, with his usual minuteness, the events that 
followed : the investment and surrender of Badajoz ; the retreat of 
the French ; and the bloody combats of the Coa and Sabugal, 
which Colonel Napier had already so well described. In this part 
of the duty of a historian, Napier has no rival. Dr. Southey’s 
narratives of battles are seldom distinguished by lucid arrange- 
ment. In all that relates to the effect of war upon social existence ; 
the interruption which it gives to the usual employments of life; 
the misery it produces in towns and cities, as well as in the corm- 
field and vineyard, Southey shines with a lustre all his own. But 
his battles are in general the heaviest portions of his work, if we 
except those in which, after each great stage in the progress of the 
war, he pauses, in order to turn over the files of the Parliamentary 
debates, and arraign every commoner and peer who ventured to 
utter a complaint against the manner in which that momentous 
enterprize was occasionally misconducted. 

We need not follow him through his account of the battles of 
Barrosa, Albuera, the sieges of Zaragoza, Tarragona, and Ciudad 
Rodrigo, the proceedings of the Spanish guerillas, the victory of 
Salamanca, and the various other important events which, one 
after another, contributed to accelerate the departure of the French 
from Spain. We must, however, permit ourselves to be detained 
awhile at the ancient city of Burgos, so full of romantic associa- 
tions, in the description of which, particularly when connected with 
Portugal or Spain, no man excels Dr. Southey. 


‘ Fabling authors have ascribed the foundation of Burgos to an ima- 
ginary King Brygus, and mistaken antiquaries have endeavoured to ideniify 
its site with that of the one or other Angostobrigia, both having been far 
distant. The earliest authentic accounts speak only of some scattered 
habitations in this well-watered part of the country, till, at the latter end of 
the ninth century, D. Diego Rodriguez, Count of Castile, better known 
in Spanish history as Diego Porcelos, erected a castle there by order of 
Alfonso III., and founded a frontier town under its protection, which, from 
the old Burgundian word for a fortress, obtained the name of Burgos. 
The castle was built upon a hill which commands the rich plain, watered 
by the rivers Arlanzon, Vena, and Cardennela; in former times it was of 
great strength and beauty, cresting the summit of the hill, and towering 
above the houses, which in those times covered the slope; but when the 
succession to the throne of Castile was disputed by Alfonso V. of Portugal, 
against Ferdinand and Isabella, in right of his wife Maria, the castle took 
part with that injured and most unfortunate princess, and firing upon the 
city, destroyed the best street, which was upon the descent; after this the 
lower ground was built, and the castle was left standing alone upon the 
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heights. During the sixteenth century, Burgos was the mart through which 
the whole interior trade with the ports in the Bay of Biscay was carried on, 
and from whence the Segovian cloth was sent to all parts of Europe. Its 
population was then from 35,000 to 40,000, exclusive of foreigners, who 
were many in number; it had been reduced to 8,000 ur 9,000, the place 
having declined after the seat of government was fixed at Madrid. Most 
of the Spanish cities may be traced to much higher antiquity ; many ex- 
ceed it in size; but there are few which are connected with so many of 
those historical recollections in which the Spaniards seem, above all other 
nations, to delight. It was the birth place of Count Ferrar Gonzalez, and 
of the Cid Campeador; the former used to knight his warriors in St. Lo- 
renzo’s church. A beautiful triumphal arch has been erected to his 
honour upon the site of the dwelling in which he was born ; and his statue, 
with those of two judges, Nuno Rasurez. and Layn Calvo, Diego Porcelos, 
the Cid, and the emperor, Charles V. adorns the gate of St. Maria, which 
opens upon one of the bridges. 

‘ Our Edward I. was knighted by his brother-in-law Alfonso the wise, 
in S. Maria de las Huelgasa nunnery founded by Alfonso V. and his Eng- 
lish queen Leonor, within sight of the city. Its church was preferred by 
the Castilian kings for the performance of any remarkable ceremony, the 
place for which was not prescribed ; three kings, therefore, in succession, 
were crowned there, and it was long a place of interment for the royal fa- 
mily. Except that at Fulda, no other nunnery ever possessed such privileges, 
or was so largely endowed. The Cathedral, than which there is no more 
elaborate or more magnificent specimen of what may be called monastic 
architecture, was founded in 1221 by king St. Ferdinand and the Bishop 
Maurice, (who is said to have been an Englishman, either by birth or blood,) 
about 150 years after the see of Oca had been removed thither: among 
the relics which were shown there was a handkerchief of the prophet 
Elijah, and a lock of Abraham’s hair, and one of St. Apollonia’s innumer- 
able teeth. Two short leagues from the city is the monastery of St. Pedro 
de Cardena, a far older foundation than the cathedral, where, from the time 
that 200 of its monks were massacred by the Moors, the pavement used, 
on the anniversary of their martyrdom, to sweat blood, till that blood which 
through so many centuries had cried for vengeance, was appeased by the 
final subjugation of the misbelievers. There the Cid lies and his wife 
Ximena; some of the French officers, at the commencement of this trea- 
cherous invasion, used to visit the church, and spout passages from Cor- 
neille’s tragedy over their tomb. There too lie his daughters, D. Elvira, 
and D. Sol; and his father Diego Laynez, and his kinsman, Alvar Fanez 
Minaya, and his nephew, Martin Antolinez and Martin Pelaez, the As- 
turian names which will be held in remembrance as long as chivalrous his- 
tory shall be preserved. And before the gate of the monastery, the Cid’s 
good horse Ravieca lies buried, and Gil Diaz, his trusty servant, by the 
side of that good horse which he had loved so well.’—pp. 546—448. 


The retreat from Burgos is celebrated as one of the best instances 
of the kind that have ever occurred. A retreat by night, and 
within the range of the enemy’s artillery, was a bold measure 
which required the most consummate prudence, determination, and 
skill. The campaign of 1813 was decisive of Napoleon’s hopes in 
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Spain. The battle of Vittoria was soon followed by the recovery 
of Zaragoza, of the state of which, during the preceding four years 
of its captivity, as the author expresses It, he gives a picture, 
touched in every part of it by the hand of a master. 


‘Thus, after four years of captivity, Zaragoza was delivered from its 
detested enemies. During the greater part of that time no tidings but 
those of ill-fortune had reached the Zaragozans—the defeat of their armies, 
the capture of one strong hold after another, some having yielded through 
famine, others to the strength and skill of the besiegers, and more havin 
been basely or traitorously given up. And though they well knew that the 
journals of the Intrusive Government, like those in France, were conducted 
upon a system of falsehood, suppressing everything which could not be 
made appear favourable to Buonaparte’s views, they could not doubt the 
substance of these tidings, nor, in some of the worst cases, the extent 
of the national loss. The prisoners who were taken in Blake’s defeat before 
Murvedro, and the still greater number who surrendered with him at Va- 
lencia, had been marched through the streets of Zaragoza in the depth of 
winter, and in a condition which would have moved any soldiers to com. 
passion, except those of Buonaparte and of the generals whom he employed 
in Spain: without shoes or stockings, foot-sore, half naked, half famished, 
they were driven, and outraged, and insulted, by an enemy who seemed, 
together with the observances of civilized war, to have renounced the feel- 
ings of humanity. At such times the Zaragozans, without distinction of 
rank or sex, crowded about their unfortunate countrymen, to administer 
what consolation they could, to weep over them, and to share with them 
their own scanty supplies of clothing and food. On such occasions, too, 
all the respectable families, as if by one consent, kept days of mourning 
and humiliation,* each in their houses: and more earnest prayers were 
never offered up than they breathed in bitterness of soul for the deliverance 
of their injured country, and for vengeance upon their merciless and inso- 
lent oppressors. 

‘ At the time of the deliverance, and long after, the city and its environs 
bore miserable vestiges of the two sieges. Ruined houses were to be seen 
far and near on every side, and the broken walls of what once had been 
fertile inclosures. Some streets were merely ruins ;, in others the walls of 
the houses were literally covered with the marks of musket balls, and in 
some places large holes had been made in them by the numbers which had 
struck there. Most of the churches and convents were nothing but heaps 
of ruins ; the Capuchin’s convent had been so totally demolished, that only 
a solitary cross remained to mark the spot where it had stood. Nothing 
had been repaired except the Aljaferia, and such of the fortifications as the 
French had re-fortified for their own security. Much of this material 
destruction was reparable ; but precious monuments of antiquity had been 





* «These affecting circumstances are stated in a letter written from 
Zaragoza, 22d of January, 1822, to D. Mariano de Lope, a priest, who 
distinguished himself by his heroic conduct during both sieges. A copy 
of this letter I had the honour of receiving from the Countess de Bureta, 
who transmitted it to me at the time, that 1 might see what were the feel- 
ings and the conduct of her fellow-citizens during their captivity.’ 
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destroyed — precious libraries and precious manuscripts, which never could 
be replaced; and upon most of the inhabitants irreparable ruin had been 
brought. ‘The loss of life which had been sustained there may be summed 
up: broken fortunes and broken hearts are not taken into the account; 
but the sufferers had the proud and righteous satisfaction of knowing that 
they had not suffered in vain. The two sieges of Zaragoza, that in which 
it was overcome not less than that which it successfully resisted, contributed 
more than any other event to keep up the national spirit of the Spaniards, 
to exalt the character of the Spaniards, to exalt.the character of the nation, 
and to excite the sympathy and the admiration of other countries ; and the 
good will not pass away with the generation upon whom the evil fell, 
There is no more illustrious example of public virtue, in ancient or modern 
history, than this Zaragoza. Such examples are not lost upon posterity ; 
and such virtue as it affords full proof that the Spanish character retains 
its primitive strength, affords also the best ground for hope, not only that 
Spain may resume its rank in Christendom, as a great and powerful king- 
dom, but also that the Spaniards may become religiously and politically 
a free and enlightened nation; not by the remote consequences of a sudden 
and violent revolution, which always brings with it more evils than it 
sweeps away, but by the progress of wisdom and truth,, working their sure 
though slow effect; in God's good time, among a patient, thoughtful, and 
devout people.’—pp. 663—666. 

The combats of the Pyrennees effectually liberated the Peninsula 
from its formidable enemy, and it is much to be lamented that 
practical measures were not then taken both in Spain and Portugal 
for the establishment of a system of liberty conformable to their 
ancient institutions, and to the wishes of the educated and enlight- 
ened minds of both nations. Every person acquainted with history, 
is aware, that the elements of a free constitution have been known, 
from time immemorial, as well in Portugal as in Spain, and that 
their ancient legislative assemblies exercised a very considerable 
degree of power over the actions of the sovereign, and the expendi- 
ture of the public money. Unfortunately, the Cortes of Spain, 
which the war had again called into existence, had committed so 
many violent aggressions upon the property of the nobility and 
clergy, that they alienated from them a great majority of those 
orders; and as the influence of the clergy over the people was 
unbounded—an influence arising very generally from the attention 
with which the secular priests and the monks uniformly treated 
those who stood most in need of their services—it was soon found 
that the people also were unfriendly to the Cortes, whose character 
they knew only by its acts of hostility against those spiritual pas- 
tors, towhom they looked up with an affection that almost amounted 
to veneration. Hence, when.Ferdinand returned to Spain, it must 
he admitted that he was placed in circumstances which he was 
utterly unfit to turn to the advantage of his country. The Cortes, 
he plainly saw, was an iselated body far advanced in the hight of 
the age before the great mass of the people, and severed from them 
'y its many imprudent and impolitic measures. Had he frankly 
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accepted the constitution, called around him a council of the most 
enlightened and temperate men of all parties, conceded the great 
principles of liberty, but not without requiring that they should be 
put into operation by a gradual process, which might have recom- 
mended them to the country at large, he would at this moment 
have been at the head of one of the happiest and most prosperous 
kingdoms in Europe. It was indeed an epoch of great faults on all 
sides. 


‘ Ferdinand had returned from captivity with the belief in which he had 
been trained up, that by right of birth and by the laws and customs of his 
country he was an absolute king; and in this the great majority of the 
nation entirely agreed with him. But he had been accustomed to yield to 
circumstances which he could not controul, feeling in himself neither the 
wish nor the strength to struggle against them ; and had the general opinion 
been in favour of the new constitution, he would have submitted to it as he 
had to his detention at Valengay, if with no better will, with the same appa- 
rent contentment and the same convenient insensibility. Certain it is that 
he had no intention of overthrowing it when he arrived at Zaragoza.’ 

‘«* There are many parts of it” said he, ‘* which I do not approve; but 
if any opposition on my part were likely to cause the shedding of one drop 
of Spanish blood, I would swear to it immediately !” He now found that 
this was not the national wish ; that the people cared for the constitution as 
little as they understood it ; thatthey execrated the Liberales and hated the 
Cortes for their sake. That assembly indeed had acted toward all classes 
with such strange impolicy as to offend or injure all. The nobles, though 
the constitution gave them not that weight in the political scale, without 
which there can be no well-balanced monarchy, might nevertheless have 
submitted to it without repugnance, because they possessed no authority as 
an order under the old government : but their property had been attacked ; 
and a sweeping decree had abolished those feudal rights and customs from 
which a large portion of their hereditary revenues was derived. The clergy 
might have acquiesced in the suppression of the Inquisition, if they had not 
been required to proclaim the triumph of the Liberales,—a triumph whereby 
nothing was gained for toleration, death being still the punishment for any 
one who should dare dissent from the Roman Catholic faith. The monas- 
teries might have been quietly reduced, as Pombal had begun to reduce them, 
without wrong to the existing communities, and without offence to the 
feelings or prejudices of the nation, simply by forbidding the admittance of 
new members ; by suppressing them, the Cortes not only made the monks 
and friars their enemies, but the people also, among whom the revenues of 
the former were expended, and over whom the latter exercised far greater 
influence than either the gospel or the laws. This measure indeed would 
have been impolitic, even if the whole expected profit to the treasury had 
accrued from it ; but as a measure of finance it was worse than a failure. 
Purchasers could not be found for church property thus confiscated, in 4 
country where the people revolted at this species of sacrilege ; the estates 
therefore were administered for the government ; and what with the excuses 
and opportunities which were afforded for mal-administration and peculation, 
it was generally found that the costs of management consumed the whole 
proceeds, whereas a regular impost might always have been levied upon the 
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former possessors. The necessity of raising money to support the war was 
the plea for this suppression ; yet the pay of the armies was always greatly 
in arrear; and it has been seen how much they suffered for want of proper 
clothing, and of sufficient food: such evils are always imputed to the 


a 


government under which they exist; and as the Cortes had, in fact assumed 
the government, the Cortes were as unpopular with the soldiers as with the 
great body of the people. Nothing but the army could support them if 
the King should refuse to take upon himself the yoke which they prepared 
for him; yet such was the infatuation of the Liderales that one of their 
most influential members said, the liberties of the country could never be 
safe if there were even four paid soldiers and a corporal in it ; and another 
described the army as composed of privileged mercenaries, and hired 
assassins. 

‘ Yet this party courted popularity ; and while they dée!aimed in the hall 
of the Cortes, fancied that they enjoyed it. The galleries were filled with 
their admirers, and they had active partisans who could at every time raise 
tumult enough out of doors to carry violent measures by intimidation. The 
serviles, as they contemptuously called those who disapproved the new 
constitution, either wholly or in any of its parts, were kept silent, some by 
prudence, others by this system of terror. One deputy ventured to say that 
Ferdinand, as soon as he arrived, ought to be acknowledged as being born 
to all the rights and privileges of an absolute King, and that the constitution 
ought therefore to beannulled. ‘The indignation of the liberales burst forth 
at this, and of the galleries also, for the persons who attended there had 
always a potential voice; the president thought it prudent to close the 
doors, lest the liberal mob should be brought to take summary vengeance 
upon the indiscreet member: a vote for expelling him was passed, and 
orders given for commencing a process against him upon a law passed in 
the preceding summer, by which any person who should affirm either by 
word of mouth or by writing, that the constitution ought not to be observed, 
was to be punished with perpetual banishment, and the deprivation of all 
offices, pay,and honours. Another law had been passed on the same day, 
declaring that whoever should conspire to establish any other religion in 
Spain than the Catholic Apostolic Roman religion, or to make the Spanish 
nation cease to profess it, should be prosecuted as a traitor, and suffer 
death, the established law concerning offences against the faith remaining 
in full force. It was only by thus consenting to the prosecution of religious 
opinions that the Liberales could make the serviles concur in a law which 
gave them authority to prosecute for political one !’—pp. 897—900. 


The King, in his progress through his dominions, was every where 
received with so much enthusiasm, and especially by the military 
under the command of Elio, that he soon forgot altogether his pro- 
mise to accept the constitution even with modifications. The 
Cortes, on the other hand, with that strange pedantic impractica- 
bility which distinguished and destroyed their successors at a later 
period, grew more exorbitant in their demands in proportion as the 
King became more absolute in his resolutions. They objected to 
the use of the word ‘ subject,” which is a mere empty phrase 
wherever the substance of freedom is found; they objected more- 
ever to the trivial ceremony required by court etiquette, that their 
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president, on going into the King’s presence, should kiss his hand! 
So puerile are the shadows for which these sages thought it neces- 
sary to fight, at a moment when they ought to have sacrificed 
every thing but solid principles in order to conciliate the sovereign 
as well as the nation, which then received him with so much 
enthusiasm! The breath of a single decree annihilated them—but 
it did not extinguish the spirit that gave them birth. It rankled 
in the minds of many men until it broke out once more in 1820, 
when, after a contest of three years, it was again subdued. But it 
still exists in Spain, and will again appear to assert its supremacy, 

The history. of the war in the Peninsula, however, terminates 
with the restoration of Ferdinand to his throne ; that of its struggles 
for liberty remains to be written. Mr. Southey eloquently and 
meetly winds up his narrative with the triumphant return of the 
Duke of Wellington to England. As he had not been at home 
since he was raised to the peerage, it so happened that on taking 
his seat in the House of Lords, his different patents of creation as 
Baron, Earl, Marquis, and Duke were all to be read on the same 
day. It makes the blood rush through one’s veins with delight to 
read of the honours with which he was on that day received by 
both houses of Parliament. After he had taken his seat, the Lord 
Chancellor expressed to him the thanks that had been voted to 
him by the House, for those eminent services that had “ placed this 
empire on a height of military renown of which there was no 
example in its history.” The Noble Duke had been waited upon 
by a deputation from the House of Commons to congratulate him 
upon his return. He attended the House to return his thanks in 
_— ‘A chair was set for him toward the middle of the House; 
1e came in making his obeisance, the whole House rising upon his 
entrance. The Speaker having mformed him that there was a 
chair in which he might repose himself, the Duke sate down, 
covered for some time, the sergeant standing on his right hand 
with the mace grounded, and the House resumed their seats.’ 
Having expressed his sense of the favours which had been conferred 
upon him, and of the assistance which he had received from the 
country and his gallant companions in arms, during those cam- 
paigns which had been so fortunately terminated, he was again 
thanked by the Speaker in one of those classical and elegant com- 
positions which Mr. Abbott knew so well how to write and to de- 
liver with the most graceful effect. He thus concluded—* For the 
repeated thanks and grants bestowed upon you by this House, in 
gratitude for your many and eminent services, you have thought 
fit this day to offer us your acknowledgements; but this House 
well knows that it is still largely your debtor: it owes to you the 
proud satisfaction that, amidst the constellation of great and illus- 
trious warriors who have recently visited our country, we could 
present to them a leader of our own, to whom all, by common 
acclamation, conceded the pre-eminence. And when the will of 
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Heaven, and the common destinies of our nature, shall have swept 
away the present generation, you will have left your great name 
and example as an imperishable monument, exciting others to like 
deeds of glory, and serving at once to adorn, defend, and perpe- 
tuate the existence of this country, amongst the ruling nations of the 
earth!’ The historian then, in his own masterly style, recapitu- 


lates the Noble Duke’s brilliant actions, beginning with the defence 
of Torres Vedras. 


‘When he took his stand there, Lisbon was not the only stake of that 
lawful contest ; the fate of Europe was in suspense, and they who, like 
Homer, could see the balance in the hand of Jupiter, might then have 
perceived that the fortunes of France were found wanting in the scale. 
There the spell which bound the nations was broken; the plans of the 
tyrant were baflled ; his utmost exertions, when he had no other foe and 
no other object, were defied; his armies were beaten ; and Europe, tak- 
ing heart when she beheld the deliverance of Portugal, began to make a 
movement for her own, for that spirit by which alone her deliverance 
could be effected, was excited. Foresight and enterprise meantime with 
our commander went hand in hand; he never advanced but so as to be 
sure of his retreat ; and never retreated, but in such an attitude, as to 
impose upon a superior enemy. He never gave an opportunity, and 
never lost one. His movements were so rapid as to deceive ond astonish 
the French, who prided themselves upon their own celerity. He foiled 
general after general, defeated army after army, captured fortress after 
fortress; and raising the military character of Great Britain to its old 
standard in the days of Marlborough, made the superiority of the British 
soldier over the Frenchman as incontestible as that of the British sea- 
man. 

‘The spirit of the country rose with its successes. England once 
more felt her strength, and remembered the part which she had borne, 
and the rank which she had asserted, in the days of her Edwards and her 
Marys. Buonaparte had bestowed upon France the name of the Sacred 
Territory, boasting as one of the benefits conferred upon her by his 
government, that France alone remained inviolable, when every other part 
of the Continent was visited by the calamities of war. That boast was no 
longer tohold good! Our victories in the Peninsula prepared the deliver- 
anee of Europe, and Lord Wellington led the way into France. A large 
portion of his army consisted of Portuguese and Spaniards, who had every 
imaginable reason to hate the people among whom they went as conque- 
tors; they had seen the most infernal cruelties perpétrated in their own 
country by the French soldiers ; and it might have been supposed, prone 
as their national character was to revenge, that they would eagerly seize 
the opportunity for vengeance. But such was Lord Wellington’s influ- 
ence over the men whom he conducted to victory, that not one outrage, 
hot an excess, not an insult was committed; and the French, who had 
made war like savages in every country which they invaded, experienced 
all the courtesies and humanities of generous warfare, when they were 
invaded themselves. In Gascony, as well as in Portugal and Spain, the 

name was blessed by the people. Seldom, indeed, 
onqueror to look back upon his career with such 


Duke of Wellington’s 
has it fallen to any c 
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feelings! The marshal's staff, the dukedom, the honours and rewards 
which his prince and his country so munificently and property bestowed, 
were neither the only nor the most valuable recompense of his labours, 
There was something more precious than these, more to be desired than 
the high and enduring fame which he had secured by his military 
achievements, the satisfaction of thinking to what end those achievements 
had been direcied,—that they were for the deliverance of two most 
injured and grievously oppressed natious—for the safety, honour, and 
welfare of his own country, and for the general interests of Europe, and 
of the civilized world. His c:.mpaigns were sanctified by the case ; they 
were sullied by no cruelties, no crimes; the chariot wheels of his 
triumphs have been followed by no curses ; his laurels are entwined with 
the amaranths of righteousness, and upon his death-bed he might remem- 
ber his victories among his good works. 

‘This is the great and inapprecivble glory of England in this portion of 
its history, that its war in the Peninsula was in as strict conformity with 
the highest principles of justice, as with sound state policy. No views of 
azgrandisement were entertained, either at its coinmencement or during 
its course, or at its termination; conquests were net looked for, com- 
mercial privileges were not required—it was a defensive, a necessary, a 
retributive war, engaged in as the best means of obtaining security for 
ourselves, but having also for its immediate object “ to loose the bands of 
wickedness,” and to break the yoke of oppression, and “to let the 
oppressed go free.’’ And this great deliverance was brought about by 
England, with God's blessing on a righteous cause. If France has not 
since that happy event continued to rest under a mild and constitutional 
monarchy —if Spain has relapsed into the abuses of an absolute one—if 
the Portuguese have not supported that character which they recovered 
during the contest, it has been because, in all these instances, there were 
national errors which retained their old possession, and national sins, 
which were not repented of. But the fruits of this war will not be lost 
upon posterity, for in its course it has been seen that the most formidable 
military power which ever existed in the civilized world, was overthrown 
by resolute perseverance in a just cause; it has been seen also, that 
national independence depends upon national spirit, but that even that 
spirit in its highest and most heroic degree may fail, if wisdom to directit 
be wanting. It has been seen what guilt and infamy men, who might 
otherwise have left an honourable name, entailed upon themselves, 
because, hoping to effect a just end by iniquitous means, they consented 
to a wicked usurpation, and upheld it by a system of merciless tyranny, 
sinning against their country and their own souls. This was seen in the 
Spanish ministers of the Intruder; and the Spanish reformers, more 
lamentably for Spain, but more excusably for themselves, have shewn the 
danger of attempting to carry crude theories of government into practice, 
and hurrying on precipitate changes, from the consequences of which 
men too surely look to despotism for protection or for deliverance. ‘These 
lessons have never been more memorably exemplified than in the 
Peninsular War; and, for her own peculiar lesson, England, it may be 
hoped, has learned to have ever from thenceforth a just reliance, unde 
Providence, upon her resources and her strength ; under Providence, 
say, for if that support be disregarded, all other will be found to fail. . 

‘ My task is ended here: and if, in the course of this long and faithful 
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history, it should seem that I have anywhere ceased to bear the ways of 
Providence in my mind, or to have admitted a feeling, or given utterance 
tv a thought, inconsistent with glory to God in the highest, and good will 
towards men, let the benevolent reader impute it to that inadvertence or 
inaccuracy of expression, from which no diligence, however watchful, can 
always be secure ; and, as such, let him forgive what, if I were conscious 
of it, | should not easily forgive in myself.’—pp. 924—928. 

The book ends with the words Laus Deo, after the manner 
usual amongst our old monkish chroniclers. They are indeed 
words that cannot be too often written or spoken by men, who, if 
they reflect at all, must feel that they owe every blessing which 
they enjoy to the bounty and goodness of Tuk Creator. But it 
is much to be lamented that the writer, who can command these 
words so freely, and who has introduced the name of the Deity in 
almost every page of his voluminous work, should occasionally have 
indulged in language that breathes very little of that ‘good will,’ 
of which he speaks, towards those men who have differed from him 
in politics. Even with reference to the public enemy of the country, 
now that he is no more, it is unseemly, as well as uncharitable, to 
apply those epithets, “ impious,” ‘‘ accursed,” “ savage,” ‘ fero- 
cious,” which shock literary taste, as well as moral feeling, so 
frequently in this production. ‘“ Sinister,” ‘ self-interested,” 
“nefarious,” “ mischievous,” ‘‘ factious,” ‘‘ seditious, ‘‘ rancorous 
radicals,” are among the terms in which he is also pleased to speak 
of different parties at home, during the period of the war. Even if 
such terms were justifiable in truth, which we are by no means 
prepared to admit, are they such as an author, thoroughly imbued 
with a love of his Creator, ought to have permitted himself to select 
for such a purpose ? 

As to the Duke of Wellington, his military glory is destined never 
to die. But the future historian will have to lament, that, in an evil 
hour, he resolved on adding the civic wreath of the statesman to 
that of the soldier. With one exception, in favour of Ireland, which 
he had contributed to put off until it could no longer be deferred 
without a civil war, his whole of course of action, ever since he has 
become the leader of a political party in the state, has been hostile 
to the liberties of the country. No man amongst the eminent per- 
sons who take an active and influential part in public affairs, fad 
itmore decidedly in his power to conduct to a tranquil and favour- 
able issue the changes in our constitution, which the alterations 
that have taken place in the elements of our society had rendered 
indispensable, than the Duke of Wellington. If, instead of pro- 
houncing that senseless and short-sighted tirade against reform, 
which drove him from the helm of the state, he had carefully taken 
counsel with the signs of the times, and, listening to the demands 
of public opinion, he had enfranchised the great unrepresented 
towns, he might have preserved the country and the two Houses of 

arliament from those violent conflicts of opinion, which have 
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tended to unsettle every interest in the empire, and to fill the minds 
of men with apprehensions, which have exercised a baleful influence 
upon every branch of trade and occupation throughout our whole 
community. But he chose a different course; and it will require 
all the abilities of the great men in whose hands the destinies of 
the nation, under Providence, are now placed, to correct that im- 
portant mistake, and to restore the country to its wonted prosperity 
and peace. 


~ 








Arr. 1X.— Memoirs of Sir James Campbell of Ardkinglass. Written 
by Himself. In two volumes. 8vo. London: Colburn and Co, 1832, 





Tuts is one of those gossiping, garrulous, trifling, chit-chat memoirs, 
which have abounded in our literary market of late years. An 
elderly gentleman recollects a few anecdotes of eminent persons, 
which he happens to repeat in the presence of some one who tells 
him that they are really worth preserving, and that he might more- 
over get a very good price for them, if he could spin them out into 
a volume or two. The bargain ismade. Straight he goes to work 
in turning over his long forgotten, dusty papers. These renew the 
memory of other incidents: some more he collects from his friends 
and from the magazines and newspapers of bye-gone days, and so 
he makes up the requisite number of pages, and calls them his Me- 
moirs. 

We do not pretend to be in Sir James Campbell's councils, or to 
say that this is exactly the course which he has pursued. But we 
may assert that if he had pursued this course, his work is exactly 
such a one as it would have helped him tocompose. He can boast 
neither wit, humour, felicity in telling an anecdote, or in pointing 
an epigram. His volumes are in fact a pair of the most prosy tomes 
we have ever read, although several of our contemporaries have 
lauded them in the most bewitching terms. 

We shall give the reader the means of judging for himself, after 
we shall have introduced to him the military knight of Ardkinglass. 
His father was the late John Callander, of Craigforth, a gentleman 
of taste, who had devoted much of his time to painting, sculpture, 
music, and literature. It seems that he wrote dissertations on the 
‘‘ Paradise Lost,” ‘ remarkable for critical acumen and _ refined 
taste, as for learning and research.’ We are ashamed to say that of 
these said dissertations we had never before chanced to hear a sylla- 
ble. He was possessed of an estate which produced him a very 
small income, and was early in life called to the bar, which pro- 
duced him no income at all. There was a rock upon his said 
estate very much like that upon which Stirling Castle is built, 
which, we suppose, was a very great, though a barren ornament. 
Two rather striking facts are added concerning the author’s father. 
‘ My father,’ he says ‘ was born in 1722, and my mother in 1720, 
so that she was two years older than him!’ ‘ They had moreover,’ he 
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adds, ‘ been very intimately acquainted from their childhood, and 
in infancy had slept together in the same crib,’ so that, we wonder 
he does not subjoin, they must have been both then very small ! 

Sir James ‘ happened’ to be the eldest of a family of, seventeen 
children. He must have been rather puzzled about his politics, 
since his mother was a Jacobite and his father was a staunch sup- 
porter of the Hanoverian succession. He was born in October, 
1745, so that we suppose we may infer, that next birth-day he 
will be in his eighty-seventh year! He must really be a fine old 
fellow to write even so well as he does at fourscore. At the mature 
ave of fourteen he was presented with an ensigncy in the 5lst 
regiment of foot, and soon after had the honour of assisting in 
many of the memorable events which signalized the seven years’ 
war. Innumerable are the small incidents which he relates of this 
period. Let us hear what he says of himself after being wonnded 
at the battle of Warbourg. 


‘Of the battle of Warbourg, which took place soon after the affair of 
Emsdorff, | cannot say much from my own personal observation, as in the 
first charge of cavalry, which was made at five o’clock in the morning, I 
had my horse killed under me, and was wounded in five different places, 
two of them gun-shot wounds, one from a bayonet, and two slight cuts 
The place where I had fallen was ona ploughed field, and I lay there 
without assistance till six o'clock in the evening, that is, for thirteen 
hours. It may appear extraordinary to those who have not suffered 
severely, that, notwithstanding the pain of my wounds, I was noc 
prevented from sleeping soundly. Indeed, I was only awoke some time 
after mid-day—it was towards the end of July—by the rays of the sun 
beating intensely on my uncovered head, my steel skull-cap having fallen 
off. When I came to understand the nature of my situation, I found a 
French officer sitting by me, who seemed, from his orders, to be a man of 
rank. He said that he would give the world for a glass of water, and I 
replied that my thirst also was unspeakable, which indeed it was; but 
whether it arose from my anxiety before the action, or from causes merely 
physical, I do not profess to be able to decide. While speaking to the 
French officer, | observed my sword lying at a little distance, and, as it 
had been a favourite, I endeavoured to crawl towards it, to secure it, but, 
after repeated efforts, | found myself unequal to the task. At this 
moment I saw the French gentleman fall back and expire. Of the 
various orders which he carried I took one, the Cross of St. Louis, and 
afterwards gave it to my mother, who wore it during her lifetime, as a 
trinket at her watch chain. 

‘The next object which attracted my attention was a young man, whom 
I recognized as a dragoon of my own regiment. His wound had 
produced mental imbecility, which was strikingly depicted on his counte- 
nance, and was, besides, perceptible by his manner of playing with a clod 
of the ploughed field. Soon afterwards he also expired. 

‘Having by this time come perfectly to myself, | perceived that we had 
gained the day, in consequence of observing that the firing had advanced 
agreat way in front of the spot where I had fallen, although it was still 
heavy to the right of the line. I shall be pardoned for mentioning, that 
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in the midst of this scene of death I felt no more alarm than I do at this 
moment. I confess, indeed, that my satisfaction at the success of the 
allied arms was not unmingled with some selfish considerations ; for | 
inferred that I should be more speedily attended to than if we had lost 
the day; and to have remained all night on the ploughed field, without 
assistance, might have been more than my strength could have sustained, 
after so much loss of blood. Although such were my feelings at the 
moment, I must not omit to mention, in justice to the French character, 
that they as well as others were accustomed, after a battle, to gather up 
the wounded of both sides indiscriminately. 

‘Of course I had become perfectly stiff from the blood having clotted 
about my wounds, and when I was taken up to be put into one of the 
carts, I felt such excruciating pain, that the soldiers carried me on a 
blanket to one of the nearest villages, which had been converted into 
temporary hospitals. The bayonet wound was much the longest of 
healing, and it was so situated that the surgeon found it necessary to cut 
it open ; but my constitution being naturally good, I was able to return 
to my duty before the end of the campaign. 

‘ As an illustration of the hair-breadth escapes which constantly occur on 
a field of battle, I may mention, that a few seconds before I received in 
my thigh the thrust which brought me to the ground, a man straggling 
from the French line came just under my sword, which I had raised for 
the purpose of cutting him down, when my arm was arrested by some 
one from bebind calling out to me I know not what ; but probably, just 
because the exclamation was unintelligible, it saved the poor man’s life, 
since when one is galloping at a charge, he has not much time for 
reflection. 

‘I cannot dismiss the battle of Warbourg without sume notice of the 
gallant bearing of two of the regiments of cavalry. Indeed, the whole of 
the cavalry, both English and Hanoverian, behaved remarkably well ; but 
the Scots Greys, led on by the Marquis of Granby in person, made 
a charge prodigiously brilliant, and that of the first regiment of Dragoon 
Guards, under the command of Colonel Sloper, was scarcely less so. 
The name of this gentleman became afterwards conspicuous in the army, 
from the gross abuse he received while under examination as a witness op 
the trial of Lord George Sackville. He was accused of entertaining 
sentiments of personal hostility to Lord George, but, according to my 
humble opinion, Colonel Sloper was ill-treated on the occasion, as I do not 
believe him to have been actuated by any such feelings. 

‘The main body of the allied army, on the morning of the day of battle, 
at Warbourg, was formed on the heights of Corbach, the enemy being ad- 
vantageously posted in the neighbourhood of the place, which gave its 
name to the day. While this operation was performing, the hereditary 
Prince, with two columns, succeeded in wheeling round the enemy's left, 
and began a vigorous and simultaneous attack on their flank and reat. 
The French brought up reinforcements, and a hot engagement ensued it 
that quarter, which lasted for several hours. Prince Ferdinand, in the 
mean time, having charged the enemy in frout, succeeded in driving them 
back, in consequence of the weakened state of their main body, from the 
reinforcements they had detached to oppose the hereditary Prince on their 
left. It was thus that I was left undisturbed where I fell, and thus, als, 
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| was able afterwards to account for the heavy firing I had heard on the 
right of our line. 

“+ have already mentioned that the English cavalry did wonders on 
this occasion. They thought themselves perhaps in some measure de- 
frauded of their share of the glory of Minden, and panted for an oppor- 
tunity of signalizing themselves; nor did any thing arise to cool the 
ardour of the troops in the bearing of their commanders, General Mostyn 
aud the Marquis of Granby. 

‘ A4ssoonas I was so far recovered as to be able to return to my duty, | 
was one morning agreeably surprised, while occupying my place, in the line 
of the regiment, to be addressed by General Mostyn, the Commander-in- 
chief of the allied army. While riding along the line, he called me out 
from the ranks, and said that he intended to appoint me one of his aides- 
de-camp. This good fortune I ascribed at the time to the trifling service 
| had an opportunity of rendering to the General in acting for him as 
interpreter some time before at the little skirmish at Aybach. But how- 
ever that may be, it had, as will be seen in the sequel, an important in- 
fluence on my course through life. Suffice it in the meantime to say, 
that I immediately joined General Mostyn’s staff in the capacity of bis 
aide-de-camp, and that I attained this distinction in the fifteenth year of 
iby age. 

‘While I was yet in a state of convalescence, but able to mount my 
horse and attend to my ordinary duties, it was resolved to make an attack 
on the town of Zerenberg, at which a part of my regiment assisted. The 
place was not considered of any great strength, but it was surrounded by 
a dry ditch, and a wall in a state of decay. ‘The attack was a business of 
surprise, and the place was carried in a yery gallant style. 

‘At the head of the attack was old Colonel Preston of the Scots Greys, 
a gentleman at that time far advanced in years, who had been originally 
a drummer in the regiment of which he had now the commund. He was 
tall and handsome, and he had uniformly sustained the highest character, 
nut only as a gallant soldier, but as an honest and respectable man. 
When he had risen by his merit to the rank of captain, he performed an 
achievement which was much spoken of in the army, and which I now 
relate on the authority of my uncle, Sir James Campbell, of Ardkinglass, 
at that time commanding the 25th regiment at the battle of Suffeld, under 
the Duke of Cumberland. Captain Preston having pressed forward in the 
plain with some thirty men, was surrounded by the French cavalry. His 
conduct was seen by the whole line, which occupied higher ground, and 
overlooked the scene of the adventure. Having formed his thirty men in 
a close body. be charged with them through the surrounding squadrons, 
and joined the line in safety without the loss of a single man. But the 
army were not so much surprised with the gallantry of this achievement, 
as with the extraordinary influence which it produced on the feelings of 
the worthy gentleman himself. He was known to be singularly fond of 
his money, but he was so pleased with the behaviour of the soldiers who 
shared the danger and the glory of the adventure, that he pulled out his 
purse, and gave them a ducat apiece. He had made such excellent use 
of his sword in the melée, that his hand had swelled in the basket-hilt so 
that it could not be extrieated without forcing open the bars. Several 
years after the affair at Zerenberg, I had the honour of dining with the 
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Scots Greys at Northampton, when this gallant officer, then a General in 
the army, came down to take the command of the regiment as Colonel. 
in-chief,. 

‘Some idea may be formed of the state of confusion in which the 
entry was effected into the town of Zerenberg, when | mention that 
Captain Cunningham, of the Greys, was almost killed by a blow he 
received from a French soldier with the hilt of his sabre. Our troops, 
after charging the French cavalry and driving them back, had attempted 
to force their way into the town along with them, and were so inter. 
mingled with the enemy, and so much crowded together on the draw- 
bridge, and in the narrow streets of the town, that neither party could 
make any use of the blades of their weapons. Captain Cunningham, in 
consequence of the blow he had received, fell back on his horse, but could 
not fall off from the crowded state of the passage, and he was afterwards 
taken down and attended by some of his own men. 

‘Colonel Preston himself rode a very spirited horse, which, on being 
pressed forward with too much eagerness, jumped over the bridge with 
his rider into the ditch, When the attack was over, the Colonel and his 
charger were relieved from their awkward situation without either of them 
having sustained any material injury. Colonel Preston, I have said, was 
an old soldier: he had served with distinction in former wars ; and, asa 
measure of precaution, he always charged in an excellent buff jerkin 
which he wore under his coat ; and, as far as I recollect, his coat had been 
cut through in this remarkable charge in at least a dozen different places, 
but none of the cuts had penetrated through the jerkin.’ vol. i. pp. 63—74, 


These are about the most interesting details which he gives of 
his share in the seven years’ war. Of the anecdotes connected 
with it the following may be taken as a favourable example. It is 
only necessary to premise, that, after the battle of Graebenstein, 
the enemy were driven back to the extremity of Upper Westphalia, 


where they took up a strong position near a mountain, called Amoe- 
niberg, their front being covered by a river. 


‘In this position the two armies remained in presence, observing each 
other for the greater part of the autumn. During this period the officers 
on both sides were accustomed to amuse themselves with hunting and 
shooting ; and while excited by the spirit of the chase, it sometimes hap- 
pened that we followed the hare beyond the enemy’s outposts, but without 
receiving the slightest interruption. ‘These occasional trespasses were not 
exactly consistent with the general orders of the respective commanders ; 
but by a sort of tacit agreement among the officers on the outposts, they 
were mutually overlooked. On such occasions an interchange of civilities 
would often take place, and | remember one instance which excited a good 
deal of merriment in the British camp. In our party there happened to be 


a Captain Nixon, who had a strong relish for what is called a practical 
joke ; and on one of the French officers lamenting that he could not enjoy 
the sport for want of good greyhounds, our quizzical friend observed that 
he had a couple of excellent ones which were very much at the French- 
man’s service, and that he would send them to an outpost next morning ; 
requesting at the same time to be favoured with the gentleman's name 


The answer was, Count 


that he might know to whom to address them. 
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M., 1 forget what. “ And pray,” said the Frenchman, “ to whom am I 
indebted for so great a favour ?”’ to which the other answered :— 

«“ The favour is nothing sir; but my name is Count Nixon, of the 51st 
regiment,” continuing the joke. Captain Nixon, next morning, sent down 
two miserable curs to the outpost, where a French servant was in waiting 
to receive and lead them away. In the evening we were all surprised and 
some of us a good deal annoyed by the arrival of a couple of mules each 
attended by a servant, the one of them loaded with two cases of Burgundy, 
the other with two cases of Champaigne, as a return for the present of the 
yreyhounds, addressed to “ Count Nixon,” of the 51st regiment. Those 
of us who could not enjoy a joke with the same gust as Nixon, taking the 
alarm lest the national character should suffer by the transaction, began to 
take him to task for carrying it so far. But with Nixon it was impossible 
to be serious :—‘* How the devil,” he said, with the greatest naiveté, 
“ could the fellow take these curs for greyhounds, or me for a count ?” 

‘ This story was told at head quarters and created a general laugh. On 
this we assembled a council of enquiry, because we would not do a thing 
that was wrong ; and the Honourable Major Digby, afterwards gentleman 
usher to the Queen, very kindly ceded two of the best greyhounds in the 
army, for the purpose of enabling us to place the matter on a proper 
footing. These were sent with a polite letter, saying that the other two 
had been forwarded by mistake, and with the expression of a wish that the 
French officers might continue to enjoy the sports of the season. When 
spoken of at head quarters, the Duke, it is said, could not help smiling at 
the transaction, although it had taken place in contravention of the orders 
he had issued that there should be no communication between the outposts 
of the two armies.’—vol. 1. pp. 117—120. 


We defy any human being to go through the trifling incidents 
which he mentions ip this part of his work, without yawning him- 
self to sleep. If we add a little piece of egotism, it is rather for 
the purpose of shewing how many words he uses to tell a story, in 
itself very short, than with any view of commending his prolixity. 


‘Perhaps I may be permitted, without offence, and as an illus- 
tration of the possibility of rising in the army, without the possession 
of all the qualities which are necessary in a commander, to mention 
an incident which occurred to me on a field of battle, at the moment 
when the two armies were forming into line. I bad been sent by General 
Mostyn to the right flank, to report to him the disposition of both armies 
in that quarter of the field. While occupied with this employment, and 
having the order of battle in my hand, I was joined by a general officer, 
Whose name it is unnecessary to record. Sufficient to say that he was 
possessed of many military virtues, the least of which was his personal 
courage ; of the full enjoyment of which he afforded some evidence, by 
keeping me talking to him during a pretty smart cannonade, which we 
might easily have avoided. 

‘ He asked a vast variety of questions, regarding the position of the differ- 
ent columns which were under our eye ; but from want of an habitual atten- 
tion to such matters, rather than from any deficiency in his visual organs, 
he was unable to tell of what troops the various columns were composed. 
He expressed the greatest surprise when I told him, in answer to one of 
his inquiries, that a column which he pointed out on a hill, at no great 
istance, belonged to the enemy. He could not even distinguish the 
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difference between a column of artillery, which was making its way round 
the base of the hill on which we stood, although sufficiently marked by 
its blue colour alone; and pointing to another column at some little dis. 
tance, he asked if it was moving? To which I answered, that the columy 
was certainly marching to the left. He again expressed his astonishment 
that I should be able to see so distinctly, although the glancing of the arms, 
the angle at which they were carried, and thereHection of the light, should 
at once have told him in what direction the column was advancing. 

‘ These indeed are matters of trifling moment, but they serve to show 
that the knowlege of the ordinary duties of a soldier is not intuitive, but, 
as in other professions, can only be acquired by application and experi- 
ence. Resolution and courage in the field are, no doubt, indispensable 
qualities, but I am persuaded that deficiency in these respects is of very 
rare occurrence, and that there are other qualities not less essential which 
do not receive the degree of attention to which they are entitled in the 
due administration of military affairs.’ —vol. i. pp. 138—140. 


Amongst the various accomplishments which the author acquired 
in the course of his long military life, was that of the art of 
gambling. He reduced it, he informs us, to a regular system: 
hence he has always been a fortunate player. His plan was never 
to lose more than a certain limited amount during a sitting ; thus, 
with a limit to his losses, but with no bound to his genius, the 
results were upon the whole in his favour. They enabled 
him to assist his father, who was at the time in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, with occasional sums, amounting in the mass to nearly 
3000/. All his evenings in London were not, however, speut 
ut the gaming houses. It was his fortune to become a member of 
the Pandemonium, then a celebrated society, on account of the 
eminence of many of its asociates in the world of letters. Witha 
portion of his description of it we shall close these extracts. 

‘It is true that an institution like the Pandemonium may be regarded 
as a sort of literary partnership in which every individual member is 
expected to furnish his proportion of the general stock of ideas ; and it 
may also be true in this, as in mere mercantile concerns, that he who 
brings the greatest share of stock, is likely to reap the greatest share of 
profit. Be that, however, as it may, I am bound to confess that up to 
this period my reading was confined to the regimental orderly-book, with 
the addition, perhaps, of the newspapers and other periodicals of the day. 

‘It was not, therefore, to be supposed, that when I offered myself as a 
candidate for a seat at the table where men of the highest fashion, with 
the addition of fortune and of title and of every quality, but that of wit, 
had applied in vain for admission—I had the presumption to believe 
that I had a better title to success than many of those rejected applicants 
with which I was in the habit of associating at the clubs of St. James's 
street. I was probably piqued intu the attempt by the notable failures 
which had been made by several of my friends, and when once I have 
seriously proposed to myself any object of attainment, however difficult 
or ambitious, I have never wanted the perseverance necessary to Its 
acquisition, so long as a hope of success remained. I chanced to form a0 
acquaintance with the celebrated Samuel Foote, who, besides being 4 
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player and a wit, was what is not so generally known, a man of great and 
varied erudition. He was, of course, a member of the Pandemonium, and 
to him | applied for his interest and protection. His answer to the pro- 
posal was somewhat startling —“ What the devil,” he said, “ can I say for 
you?” But the recommendation which I proposed for myself was much 
better received than I had any reason to expect. I said that I was as 
vood a listener as any in England, and that although I had not much to 
say for myself, I was persuaded that I could at least enjoy what was said 
by others. On this, Mr. Foote observed that these were qualities which 
he could gladly recommend to the attention of many of the members of 
the society. In effect I secured his influence ; he proposed me as a mem- 
her next club-day, and soon afterwards announced that I had passed the 
ordeal of the ballot-box. 

‘At that time the place of meeting of the Pandemonium was in a 
house in Clarges-street, May-fair. It was a dinner-club, and the first day 
that I attended it I went alone. In the arm-chair next the fire I found 
a fat gentleman seated, whom | had never seen before. Standing by his 
side, in close conversation with him, was a dapper little man with whom 
it seemed to me as if I had already been acquainted, although I could not 
remember when or where I had met with him. In other parts of the 
room there were several little groupes of individuals, all evidently waiting 
with impatience for the announcement of dinner. 

‘Among them I at length discovered a person to whom I could address 
myself as having formerly been named to ; but him I found so deeply im- 
mersed in some cogitation of his own, that it was not without a good deal 
of difficulty I could so far arrest his attention as to induce him to present 
me to the stout gentleman in the chair, and one or two othérs whose 
acquaintance I was desirous of making. ‘The person I addressed, was 
Oliver Goldsmith, perhaps, without exception, the most absent man in 
Europe. He who first atiraeted my attention, I found to be the great 
moralist of the age, the Author of the Rambler. In return for my best 
bow he gruffy nodded to me, and continued some observations of a 
ludicrous nature which he was making in a tone of mock solemnity, to the 
little man by his side, who proved to be no other than David Garrick. 
The Roscius received me with an air of cordiality and politeness, which 
was quite delightful to me. At length Mr. Foote and a number of other 
members having arrived, we adjourned to dinner. 

‘The conversation, to my great relief, became general before ever the 
cloth was removed. It seemed to be a favourite object with several of the 
members to bring out the peculiar vein of Dr. Goldsmith. About this 
period he had produced the “ Good-natured Man,” and other success- 
ful comedies. Mr. Foote observed to him that he wondered to see 
Goldsmith writing such stuff as these, after immortalizing his name by 
pieces so irresistible as the ‘I'raveller, and the Deserted Village. ‘* Why, 
Muster Foote,” said Goldsmith, with his rich Irish brogue in reply, “my 
fine verses you talk of would never produce me a beef-steak and a can of 
porter ; but since I have written nousense, as you call it, for your bure 
boards, I can afford to live like a gentleman !” 

‘Dr. Johason, who had taken his seat at the bead of the table, began in 
‘ monotonous tone of affected gravity and grandiloquence to pronounce a 
culogium on folly, and to prove that it was more pleasing, and therefore 
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more useful than good sense. In the course of the evening every con- 
ceivable variety of topic was introduced; but in general the subjects 
had some reference, more or less remote, to the current literature of the 
day.’—vol. i. pp. 255—260. 

The author, who was at one time or another, in almost every 
part of Europe, spent some years in Ireland. His remarks upon 
the state of that country, upon its misgovernment, and the causes 
of its discontent, are among the most sensible passages in his two 
volumes. ‘The Irish,’ he very justly observes, ‘ may be governed 
on the principles of conciliation and good-will, as easily, at least, 
as any other nation in the world; but if you expect to restrain 
them by coercion and brute force, you will find in every bosom the 
elements of opposition. No doubt you will be able to cuntroul 
them, just because their feelings of resistance will impel them into 
action before they have concentrated their strength, organized 
their numbers. But it is not the less true, that a church, 
extravagantly endowed, in the midst of a people who profess 
a rival faith, has contributed, in a great degree, to place this 
island in a false position. ‘Treat the people with kindness and 
gentleness, let every unnecessary cause of irritation be withdrawn, 
and [ will venture to say, that a more loyal, industrious, and con- 
tented people will not be found in any corner ef his Majesty’s domi- 
nions.’ We thank the good old knight for this testimony 1n favour 


of the opinions which we have uniformly expressed on the subject of 
Ireland. 


NOTICES. 

Art. X.—-—The Extraordinary 

Black Book; an Exposition of 

Abuses in Church and State. 

New Edition. 8vo. pp. 683. 
London; Wilson. 1832. 


Tus is a new edition of one of the 
most extraordinary books that can 





peaceful mode in which such crying 
evils are permitted to go on unre- 
dressed. Assuredly the day is ap- 
proaching when they must have an 
end. Weobserve that several errors 
in the former editions are amended 
in this, and that a great quantity of 


be found in any language living or 
dead—extraordinary not so much 
for the manner in which it is exe- 
cuted, as for the exhibition which it 
affords, of the most abominable cor- 
ruptions that ever yet prevailed in 
any country, savage or civilized. It 
is difficult to turn our eyes over 
the pages of this dense volume, and 
behold the account it contains of 
the enormous sums of the public 
money wasted—money extorted in 
many instances from the tears of thc 
poor—without wondering at the 


new and most valuable matter is 
added to it; we have no hesitation 
in recommending it as a most useful 
guide to the real, political, and eccle- 
siastical condition of England. 
Art. XI.—1l. Works of Lord By- 
ron. Vol. v. 12mo. London: 
Murray. 1832.—2. The Byron 
Gallery, Specimen Plate. Swmith, 
Elder, andCo. 1832. 
Tue fifth volume of this truly beau- 
tiful work has just made its appear- 
ance upon our table, bringing dowo 











& & 


the ‘Life’ to nearly the close of 
1322. The frontispiece is the 
church of Santa Maria della Spina, 
Pisa; the vignette, the Hellespont ; 
both admirable in their way, but the 
latter by far the more classical and 
finished of the two. The figures 
in the fore-ground of the vignette 
seem almost to stand out of the 
laudscape. 

The specimen plate of the Byron 
Gallery is one of high promise ; it 
is enough, we think, to say of it, 
that it is not unworthy of Mr. Mur- 
ray's edition of the works of the 
noble poet. The gallery is distinct 
from Finden’s Landscape Illustra- 
tions, and is intended to supply 
what are called, though perhaps 
not properly, the historical part of 
the embellishments which the crea- 
tions of the bard have suggested. 
Five plates are to be given every 
alternate month, the whole to be 
completed in six, or eight parts. 
The price is very moderate, only 
4s. 6d. each part, plain paper. 
Whoever purchases the works, 
would do well to add to them these 
embellishments. 





Art. XII.—Researches in Greece 
and the Levant. By the Rev. 
John Hartley, M.A. 8vo. pp. 388. 
London: WHatchard and Co. 
1831. 

Tue author was for some time em- 

ployed as a missionary in the Medi- 

terranean, and he has here reprinted 
the journal of his expedition, which 
has already appeared in the “ Mis- 
sionary Register,” and the “ Church 

Missionary Record.” Had it not 

been too theological for our pur- 

poses, we should have been glad to 
give a more extended account of it. 

Mr. Hartley appears to have tra- 

versed Greece, and a considerable 

portion of Turkey, but we do not 
find that he can boast of having 
made many converts. He distri- 
buted an abundance of bibles and 
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tracts, but every body knows too well 
the use to which those works are 
turned in foreign countries — they 
are generally applied to the pur- 
poses of waste paper. ‘The mission- 
ary humbug, like many others, is 
nearly at an end. 





Arr. XIII. --- Living Poets and 
Poetesses : a Biographical and 
Critical Poem. By Nicholas 
Michell. 12mo. pp. 150. Lon- 
don: Kidd. 1832. 

Tue object of this poem is partly 
satirical, partly descriptive. It pur- 
poses to exhibit the beauties of liv- 
ing poetical authors, as well as to 
point out their defects, and to add 
sketches of their lives. We have 
seldom seen combined together so 
much ill-nature, with so great a mass 
of dull writing. Generally speak- 
ing, sarcasm gives a finer edge to 
verse, but here it blunts it. 





Arr. XIV.— Cabinet Annual Regis- 
ter,and Historical, Political,and 
Miscellaneous Chronicle, for the 
year 1831. 12mo. pp. 464. Lon- 
don: Washbourne. 1832. 

One of the most elaborate, compre- 

hensive, and useful works of refer- 

ence, that we have seen for a long 
time : a book that ought to be upon 
every counting-house ok andevery 
library and drawing-room table. For 
the merchant, the gentleman, and 
the ladies, it is equally an essential 
convenience. There is hardly a topic 
connected with the history of the 
past year, of a foreign or domestic 
description, of which it does not con- 
tain a brief and well-written remin- 
iscence. It recalls the names and 
characters of the distinguished men 
whom the country has lost within 
that period ; gives a summary of the 
laws that have been enacted within 
the same interval, and several of the 
tables usually found in almanacks. 
It is very neatly printed, and is in 
every way an admirable little volume, 
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Church of St. Nicholas. — Mr. 
Atkinson, the architect, has favoured 
us with a copy of his south-west 
view of the new church of St. Nicho- 
las, Lower ‘Tooting, Surrey, which 
has been recently finished under his 
superintendence. It is a light and 
very beautiful Gothic edifice, just 
like what a country church ought to 
be. The wonder is, how he was 
able to raise so handsome a building, 
capable of accommodating upwards 
of one thousand persons, for the 
moderate sum of £4,619. 

Foreign Rail-roads, —The con- 
struction of rail-roads seems at pre- 
sent to be a favourite speculation on 
the continent. Besides the two we 
have lately had occasion to mention, 
one by the Belgians, from Antwerp 
to Cologne, and another by the 
Dutch, from Amsterdam tothe same 
place,—we learn that one is about 
to be commenced at Altona, which 
will pass by Hamburgh, and proceed 
to Lubeck, a distance of about 36 
English miles. The enterprise is 
said to be favoured by the Danish 
Government. 

American Judges.—The Buffalo 
Patriot informs the public that the 
recent Term of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for Erie county, or rather 
the Term that ought to have been 
held, has failed, in consequence of 
the absence of the judges—one of 
them having been engaged in the 
lobby at Albany, and the other having 
hired himself out as a journeyman 
drover, to follow some black cattle 
to Philadelphia. As the judges, 
when accepting their commissions, 
swore to a faithful performance of 
their official duties, and as the 
Governor has sworn to see “ that 
the laws are faithfully executed,” 
the interposition of Governor Throop 
is invoked to bring abouta “ reform” 
at Buffalo. It seems to be required. 

Proper Names. —The Memorial 
Bordelais, in giving an account of 
the debate on the second reading of 
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the Reform Bill, mentions the {o)- 
lowing peers as having taken part iy 
it :—the Duke of Wonchelzeau, the 
Duke of Duckingern, Lord Falmoy); 
the Bishop of Londoff, the Marquis 
of Lundown, and Lord Kemiyon.— 
Who would recognise under some 
of these names, Lord Winchelsea, 
the Duke of Buckingham, and Lord 
Kenyon ? 

Statistics of Crime.—W ithin the 
last 21 years the number of com. 
mitments in England and Wales 
has been, males 224,152; fe. 
males, 46,522; total, 270,674. In 
1811 the number of commitments 
was 5,337; in 1816, 9,091; in 
1821, 13,115; in 1826, 16,164; 
and in 1832, 19,647, exhibiting a 
progressive increase of about the 
same ratio in each period of five 
years: between the first year and 
the last, crime, as evidenced by the 
commitments, has increased nearly 
400 per cent. The number of con- 
victions in the seven years ending 
in 1817, 35,259; acquitted 11,762; 
no bills found, 9,287; total com- 
mitments 56,308; of these, 4,952 
were sentenced to death, executed 
584, about 1 in 9. In the 7 years 
ending 1824, convictions, 62,412; 
acquitted, 17,708; no bills found, 
12,738; total commitments, 92,848 ; 
sentenced to death, 7,988; executed, 
628, 1 in 13. In the 7 years end- 
ing 1831, convictions, 85,259 ; ac- 
quitted, 23,442; no bills 12,319; 
total commitments, 121,518; sen- 
tenced to death, 9,316; executed, 
410, about | in 23. In the 7 years 
ending 1817, there were executed 
for forgery, 101; the 7 years end- 
ing in 1826,55; and in the 7 years 
ending in 1831, the number was ouly 
17 out of 218 convictions. The con- 
victions for murder have also de- 
creased. In the first period there 
were 151; executed, 132. In the 
second, 122; executed, 104. In 
the third, 1U0; executed, 87. 
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